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Victrola 


iene The most wonderful 
| musical instrument the 


world has ever known. 


“Wonderful indeed!’’ you'll say after 
hearing the Victro/a, for this new instru- 
ment is the greatest step forward made in 
any musical instrument for many a day—since 
the advent of the Victor. 

The /ctrola is the first and only instrument 
of its kind. It is not simply.a cabinet containing 
another instrument, but is a complete instrument 
in itself—specially designed and constructed, and 













































Victrola XVI embodying new and exclusive patented features. 
Circassian walnut, $250 
ceo, ©: as A handsome cabinet to outward appearances, grace- 


Music made loud or soft by ful in design and beautiful in its.simplicity. But what 
gpening or closing the small 4 world of melody it gives forth! And what a wonder- 
orde ontains albums for 150 rec- fully pure and mellow tone! Never before were the 
| ds and drawer for accessories. . . : re 

great masterpieces of music—all the splendid Victor 
music—played so sweetly and perfectly. 
“Where does the music come from?’ you ask. Beneath the lid of the 
Victrola is a turntable on which the Victor Record is placed. From there the 
jone-waves are carried through the tapering arm down to the sounding board 
surface which amplifies and reflects them. And the melody floats out from behind 
the small doors which can be regulated to make the music loud or soft at will. 

This then is the Victvola—the most wonderful of all musical instruments. 
But you can’t know how wonderful it really is until you hear it, for the Victrola 
has a tone-quality such as is possessed by no other 
instrument. 

Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor dealer’s—he 
will gladly play it for you. Look for the Victor Dog on the 
inside of the lid. 

Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victrola, the 
Victor—large range of styles, $10, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100 
—and of over 3000 Victor Records. ’ 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. : oo 


he is = 


A complete list of new Victor Records for July will be found 
in the July number of Munsey’s and August Cosmopolitan. 
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AINSLEF’S FOR AUGUST 


‘‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 








One of the biggest stories of the year will begin in the 
August number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


has writtena new “GRAUSTARK” story, a sequel 
to “‘Graustark’’ and “Beverly of Graustark.’’ 
This one is entitled “Truxton King, a Story of 
Graustark,’’ and it has all of those elements of 
romance, adventure, intrigue and love, that made the 
success of its predecessors. 


HARRISON FISHER 


has made original paintings of scenes in the story and 
they will be reproduced as colored frontispieces. 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


is the author of the complete novel, ‘‘The Paladin. ’’ 
It is a story of intense feminine interest, the heroine 
of which is a girl of many attractions and indom- 
itable pluck. 


There will be ten short stories, and readers of 
AINSLEE’S will be glad to know that among them are a 
“Jimmy” story by MARY HEATON VORSE and one of 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN’S most characteristic tales. Other 
familiar names are those of CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, 
STEEL WILLIAMS, ROY NORTON, QUENTIN M. 
DRAKE and KENNETH BROWN. 


RUPERT HUGHES will have another of his musical 
articles and Bridge will be further elucidated by ARTHUR 
LORING BRUCE. 








On sale everywhere July 15 15 cents per copy 
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THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 








Secures this Great 
Reference Library 


90 Cent 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a 
million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. 





In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and 
accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times 
its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged by a staff 
of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an inex- 
haustible mine of information on every subject, defining 250,000 
words. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 
pass the work on to you at less than one-third the price of any 
other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to 
your home for examination without charge, and if you decide to 
keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, 
and strongly and handsomely bound in three 
styles of binding. The set contains 5,000 pages 
and thousands of illustrations. It is up-to- 
date in every particular. It is absolutely re- 
liable; the names of its editors areamong the 
greatest in every field of research. Asa dic- 
tionarv, it defines 25,000 more words than 
any other dictionary. Asan encyclopedia, it 
treats 50,000 subjects, covering the whole 
field of human knowledge. 





$5.00 ATLAS FREE 


The modern Atlas of the World sells reg- 
ularly for $5.00. It contains more than 100 
maps in colors. There is a map of each 
state. territory and country. It gives the 
sopulation of all cities of importance. This 
os aluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and 
is 10x18 inches in size. We will send it to 
you, absolutely free, if your order for the 
Bane; yclopedic Dictions ary is received atonce, 











Half Leather Binding Mark and Mail this Coupon 
AINS. 7-09 
Free For Examination THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio. 
If you reply at once, we will sertd you a com- AMERICAN ENCTOLOPEDIO DICTION GY, Grand ir the 


. p “Ky 
plete set at once, all express charges prepaid, tyle indicated by having the **X* beside. 


for examination. And we will also send, abso- 





Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I will pay 
for the same, if I decide to keep the books. as follows 
50 cents after I examine them and $2.00 a month until 








lutely free of charge, the Modern Atlas of the 
World. If you like the bvoks and the Atlas 
you can pay for the Dictionary in little monthly 
payments. If you don’t like them, return them 
to us and we will pay return charges. 


Mail the Coupon Today = 


This is only a limited edition, and will not 
last long. You must reply promptly to take 
advantage of the bargain. 


THE WERNER CO., Akron, 0. 
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your special price of $25.00 is paid. 





Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00. I will 
pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books. as follows 
50 cents after Lexamine them and $1.50 a month until 
your special price of $20.50 is s paid. 





Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00. I will 
pay for the same, if 1 decide to keep the books, as follows 
50 cents after | examine them and $1.25 a month until 
your special price of $16.50 is paid. 


You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of 
the World. delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory 1 will 
return books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at 
your expense for return charges. 

ND. 566d 6 660606 0C0ts 066500 600040 6960te es 06a: odeuss thobeuaaenee 
AAGGPeRS « 000 c ceeces cccceecveeeeseess ° 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Ainslee’s Readers 


who desire books at the lowest_possible prices (from 
the manufacturer) should write to The Werner 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for Catalogue No. 9G for 
they manufacture and sell more books (direct from 
the Factory to the Buyer) than any concern in tne 
United States. 

Catalogue No. 9G _ covers the fields of Educational 
Works (Dictionaries and Encyclopedias), Histories. 
Philosophy, Science, Fiction, Romances, Standard 
Authors (Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.), 
Religious and Art Works, Oratory, French and 
English Classics, Natural History, Cook Books, etc. 
Catalogue No. 9 G demonstrates the big savings 
made by buying of the manufacturer. 






























































Be a Salesman 


a good salary, $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
feo cnouunes. Enter the most pleasant, and best 
paid profession in the world, where you are paid all 
you earn, where there is no limit to your earning 
wer. Be a producer, the one man the firm 
must have. We will teach you to bea salesman by 
mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a i- 
tion with a reliable firm, through our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau. Hundreds of our Graduates 
placed in good positions. We always have plenty of good open- 
ings with leading firms all over the country, Over 500,000 
Traveling Salesmen employed in the United States and Canada. 
If you are ambitious and want to earn from two to ten times 
what you now do, our Free Book ‘A Knight of the Grip"’ 
will show you how to doit. Write for it today. Address nearest 
Dept. 116 National Salesman’s Training Association, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas City, Minneupolig 
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ATT 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


We will teach you by correspondence 
the most fascinating and prolitable 
profession {n the world. Send for our 
beautiful wee r+] ban 
PAGE-DAV 
Address § Dept. 710, Yh wae at 
either office? Dept. 710, 160 Nassau St., New York 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We 
teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Ofes 1 
to draw for magazines , 4007 Miebigan B’! 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 























Send for catalog. 








YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
thoroughly under our perfect method of training that 
many are able to sell their stories before they complete the course. 
We also help those who want a market for their stories. Write 
for onaiedint, SCHOOL OF SHORT STORY WRITING, Dept. 
10, 4005 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


hat’s all we want to know. 

em. we will not give you any grand prize— 
or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich ina week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6e 
in stamps for pertfolie of cartoons and sample 
tesson plate, and let us explain 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 

381 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


POGKET EDITIONS 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller. The Art of Boxing and Sellf- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave... New York 
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RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 








PTA VSS REAR 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of all the marvelous 
Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec 
(America’s Gibraltar) thence to the incomparable 
Saguenay River. with its majestic Capes, Trinity” 
and “Eternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Dept. ““W” Montreal, Can. 














TAKE A LAKE TRIP 
TO SUMMER RESORT LAND 
Grand Haven, Muskegon and White Lake 


Michigan’s most charming resorts, where there 
are miles of fine bathing beaches, good fishing, 
all kinds of outdoor sports and lots of excellent 
hotels and boarding houses at very reasonable 
rates. Fare $2.75 to $3.00, round trip. Boats 
leave Chicago 7.45 every evening and 9 o’clock 
Saturday morning. 


4 Days’ Cruise to Mackinac Island and 
the Beautiful Green Bay Country 


Fare $15 to $18, Round Trip, Meals and Berth Included 


A most delightful trip stopping en route at 
Fish Creek, Ephraim, Sister Bay and Washing- 
ton Island, Wisconsin, the pretty resorts situ- 
ated on the peninsula between Lake Michigan 
and Green Bay, among the pine-clad hills over- 
looking the Bay. Ideal places for those seeking 
perfect rest and quiet. Excellent board at $7 to 
$10 per week. Boats leave Chicago Saturday 8 
p. m. for Mackinac Island, and Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday 2 p. m. 


for Green Bay Country. 
GOODRICH For detailed information, 


dd 
B 0 ATS | 2 name. Gen’l Passenger Agent 


Doeks, Foot of Michigan Avenue, Chieago 
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Do You Ever Go Home? 


Copyright 1909 by Life Pub. Co. 











Then beautify your home 
with cheerful things. On 
receipt of twenty-five cents 
we will send you our little book 
of LIFE’S PRINTS con- 
taining 160 reproductions of 
these most artistic and pleas- 
ure-giving pictures. 








A BOY’S BEST FRIEND 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 


Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 

















Always a 
Welcome 
Gijt 


The prints described, whose 
prices are given, are PHOTO- 
GRAVURES of the highest 
possible quality and finish. 








THE STORY THAT NEVER GROWS OLD 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 


Coprright 1998 by Life Pub. Co. 


Neither care nor expense has 
been spared to attain the 
very best artistic results. 











You will also receive the 
supplementary catalog of 47 
additional pictures. 

Z6o Pictures 
for 25 Cents 3¥¥ 











KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
Photogravure, 16 by 134 in. 50 cents 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





16 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


HIS CONFIDENCE IN 


The Prudential 


WAS SHOWN BY HIS VOLUNTARY AND UNSOLICITED SELECTION OF THIS COMPANY. 
The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choi 





Office of Collier’s Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909. 
Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 
The Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Dear Sir: 

Permit me to thank you, and through you The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, for the 
very prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full 
cash settlement of claim on the life of my father, 
Peter Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in 
Life Insurance in The Prudential by carrying policies 
in your Company for several years. 

Proofs were completed and checks delivered 
the same day and your Company did everything possible 
to effect a quick payment of clain. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


The Prudential pays claims small or large 
immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Or- 
ganization, Plus Amount Held at Interest 
to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Information of New Low Cost Policy. Dept. 90 
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Cover Design 


The Butterfly. 
The Gospel. 
The Poet’s 


The Red Flag. 


Task. 
The Price of Understanding. 
Dream-Winds. 
The Sabine Maiden. 
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Poem 
Short Story 
Poem 
Short Story 
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C. Allan Gilbert 

Edith Macvane 

Torrance Benjamin 

Clara E. Laughlin 

Lee Fairchild 

Angela Morgan 

Martha McCulloch Williams 
Mary R. S. Andrews 
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Around the Bridge Table. Essay 
The Goose Girl. 


Betrothal. 


Serial 
Poem 
Perpetual Perkins. Short Story 
Hopkins Sin Verguenza. 
Napoleon’s Apples. Short Story 
The Pilgrim. Poem 

The Fourth in the Bad Lands. 
Story Telling Music. Essay 

The Papers in the Bannister Case. 
The Ghost Test. 


Plays and Players. 


Short Story 
Essay 


For Book Lovers. Essay 


: Sn ee 2 


Short Story 


Short Story 


Arthur Loring Bruce 
Harold MacGrath 

Herbert Wyndham-Gittens 
Catherine Thayer 

Quentin M. Drake 

Florida Pier 

Margaret Belle Houston 
Steel Williams 

Rupert Hughes 

Short Story Johnson Morton 
George Lee Burton 
A First Nighter 


Archibald Lowery Sessions 


113 
118 
129 
136 
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Monthly Publication issued by Arstee Macazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York. 
Ormond G. Smith, President; George C. Smith, Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Copyright, 1909, by Ainsiee Magazine Co., New York. 
Pu 


Copyright, 1909, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. 


All rights reserved. 


blishers everywhere are c autioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered September 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 2, 1879 


WARNING Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. 





have been thus victimized. 


Complaints are daily made by persons who 
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The Land of 
Real Vacations 


Mountain peaks that make 
the Alps green with envy 


Six thousand miles of trout 
streams—and air—why a few 
king fulls of Colorado air are alone 
worth a trip across the continent. 


aegrocky PYountain {oimited 


—with stenographer, barber and valet — 
makes the trip short and easy; actually a 
pleasure in itself. One night out from Chicago, 
two from the Atlantic Coast. Several other 
splendid trains every day from Chicago, 
St..Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and 
Birmingham. 


Can you afford not to go? 


Write for our new eighty page book 
which tells what Colorado means for 
you, or our beautiful folder “ Thro’ 
Scenic Colorado and _ Yellowstone 
Park to the Alaska- Yukon- Pacific 
Exposition.” Free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
34 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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“GRETCHEN LAID HER HEAD ON HIS BREAST.” 


Painting by Howard Chandler Christy —The Goose Girl, page 110. 
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AM a Socialist. 

In my _ oratory, 
above my image of 
Saint Veronica, hangs 
mM always a little red 
| flag. And on the first 
of May I wear always 
a slip of red ribbon 
pinned under the lapel of my tailor- 
made. 

Well, beneath, that understands it- 
self! For my husband, my adored Gas- 
pard, detests the Socialists as one de- 
tests the capital sins. They talk loud- 
ly and they get up strikes, which he 
finds vulgar. And last winter, when 
they threatened the existence of the So- 
ciété Anonyme des Electriciens de 
Paris, he even called them Apaches. 
For all our money, excepting only a 
trifling bit in the house, was in that 
company. And to beg, that is not pleas- 
ant. Is it any wonder, then, that Gas- 
pard hates them? 

So, as I would not willingly vex him, 
I keep silent. And besides, who would 
not laugh to hear a little blonde doll, 
with dimples like a baby, proclaim her 
“political affiliations” ? 

3ut just the same, it was those good 
Socialists who saved them to me, these 
poor dimples of which, little imbecile, 

















I am so vain. 


They saved—who can 
tell?—perhaps my life. And more than 
all, they saved to me the love that is 
more to me than my life itself. 

This is the way it happened. 


II. 


That I flirted with Ilana I will not 
deny. Why did I flirt with him, I 
who adore my husband? I do not know. 
Why do we ever do those things that 
we hardly know we are doing until we 
are face to face with the consequences? 

In the first place, my husband said 
“No” when I first spoke of going to 
Illafia for my portrait. He wished that 
I should sit for the staid old gentle- 
man, covered with stars and ribands, 
who had done his own—and who would 
have made me look like Marie-Thé- 
rése herself! More than that, he hated 
Illafia—a Socialist, a Spaniard of low 
birth, the son of a matador, how do I 
know? And added to that, the hand- 
somest eyes and the longest list of 
conquests of any heart-eater in Paris! 

“IT want to practice my Spanish,” I 
said. 

Gaspard smiled with a shake of the 
head and I owned to myself my tact- 
lessness. For my husband, who knows 
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every dead language and most of the 
living ones, has on this single point to 
own his inferiority to his ignorant little 
wife. When I was a child I had learned 
to speak Spanish from my nurse at 
Biarritz; and Gaspard knows not a 
word, 

So he shook his head. “You will 
be more likely to find, my angel,” he 
returned, “that your Spanish friend will 
prefer to practice his French on you.” 

I laughed and changed my tactics. 

“But the portraits of Illafia are ador- 
able,” I cried, “of a chic to ravish the 
heart !” 

“If you wish,” returned my beloved 
Gaspard, “to have your heart ravished.” 

“Nonsense, Gaspard! But you know 
for yourself, his ladies live.” 

“Yes—but what kind of a life?” 

“Paint, of course.” 


“Exactly, my angel. And dye, and 


powder—the air, in fact, of demimon- 
daines.” 

Now, was that not unjust of him, 
merely because Illafia gives to every 
portrait that certain dash that every 
I grew quite 


woman tries to have? 
angry. 

“Better, at any rate, than the air of 
Marie-Thérése !” 

Gaspard shrugged his shoulders. I 
could see that he was angry with me, 
but this only increased the force of my 
resolution. 

“Very well, Florise,” he replied. “If 
you are so determined I will not try to 
hinder you. But I beg you will never 
forget what prudence a woman is 
called upon to exercise in her relations 
—even the slightest relations—with 
such a fellow as this Illafia.” 

If my husband had been angry be- 
fore, I was angry now. What right 
had he to suppose that I did not know 
the prudence that a lady must use to- 
ward the artist that paints her picture? 
What right had he to suppose that I 
could not maintain my dignity against 
the most dangerous Don Juan that ever 
came out of Spain? So, to prove my- 
self a salamander, I stuck my hand 
straight into the hottest part of the fire. 

“I will go to-morrow,” I said, with 
determination, “to arrange for my first 


sitting with Monsieur Illafia. That is, 
my dear Gaspard, if you have no ob- 
jection.” 

“Not the least objection in the 
world,” returned my husband icily. 

And there the matter rested. I had 
my own way, aS every woman can 
have if she takes it. But she has to 
pay, as I paid. How cruel can life 
become, when we live it with the one 
best beloved, and a thin unspoken bar- 
rier always between! 

Though I would have yielded my 
point, to tell the truth, on the second 
day. But when I marched into his li- 
brary to announce that I was going 
to the studio with Nanon, my old nurse, 
my husband merely nodded in silence 
as he turned the page of his book. His 
friend, Monsieur Dupont, was seated 
beside him. They were much occu- 
pied, as I knew, with their new work 
on Eastern religions. So, as dead di- 
vinities seemed of so much more im- 
portance to Gaspard than a living love, 
I backed out of his library with a 
swelling heart. 

How charmingly Monsieur Illafia 
welcomed me to his studio, with how 
absorbed an interest did he pose me 
and study me and arrange for the por- 
trait that was to be! 

Only those who have sat for their 
portrait can know the subtle link of 
sympathy that grows up—that must of 
necessity grow up—between the artist 
and his subject. For the painter of fig- 
ures who delineates only the body, no— 
but for the portrait painter who seeks 
to interpret the soul! Before he can 
paint your soul, it is necessary that 
you reveal it to him; nor is it so hard 
a thing, as every woman can testify, 
to reveal something of your soul to a 
handsome, intelligent man who has set 
himself deliberately to the task of 
studying it; who laughs at your jokes, 
who sighs when you speak of the sad- 
ness of human life, who gravely debates 
your little ideas as though they were 
worth considering; who sympathizes 
with your every mood and yet who 
never passes the bounds laid down by 
the most delicate respect. 

I wished that Gaspard, who treated 
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me at this time like a naughty child, 
could be present to see the reverence 
this other man paid me, the impor- 
tance he gave to my lightest word. I 
wished—yes, I will own the full depth 
of my weakness—that my husband 
could see the admiration, veiled by the 
most profound respect, which now and 
again was flashed at me by the sombre 
eyes behind the glancing palette. 

After all, in order to secure the suc- 
cess of the portrait which was to please 
my husband as well as me myself, I 
had to show the painter my soul. If it 
was a soul in which he found some- 
thing to admire, was that my fault? 
And if, as the sittings went on, as days 
lengthened into weeks, and weeks into 
months—if I began to read in those 
eyes of Illaiia’s something more than a 
passing admiration, was it then my 
duty to quench any feeling that might 
have risen in his heart? 

Possibly. But how? So long as he 
kept silent, what was there for me to 
say? 

Perhaps, when the first spark of dan- 
ger flashed itself toward me from those 
brilliant eyes, so well used to read and 
flatter the weakness of my sex, I should 
immediately have withdrawn myself 
from their gaze. But the portrait? The 
portrait, already so nearly finished, and 
which moreover was to serve as my 
insignia of victory, in my recent dis- 
pute with Gaspard? After all, secure- 
ly armored in the virtue of which I 
was so proud, so secure, above all, in 
my passionate love for my husband, I 
felt myself able to laugh at the evi- 
dences of a rising passion which for 
another woman might have spelled dan- 
ger. This handsome, all-conquering 
Spaniard, who according to rumor had 
found the Parisiennes no more than lit- 
tle white geese to be gobbled up as 
he chose—would it not be an excel- 
lent lesson for him, to meet with a 
rebuff at last? I chuckled at the no- 
tion. The invincible, vain Illafia meet- 
ing a woman who turned up her nose 
at him, at last! ‘ 

I will own, it flattered my vanity 
to think I, little Florise d’Arques, 
Should be the one to administer his 


lesson to him. So when he made the 
soft eyes at me I only laughed. Mon 
Dieu! Why should I not own the 
truth? Wretched little imbecile that I 
was, I played the coquette with the 
fascinating painter. If he chose to 
fancy himself in love with me, was 
that my fault? Especially as he was 
so careful never to obtrude any per- 
sonal feeling into our conversations, or 
to approach by word or act the barrier 
that I had laid down between us. 

And so, almost insensibly to myself, 
I fell into the habit of treating him 
with confidence. As Gaspard was much 
occupied, and as the stiffness between 
us continued, I allowed Illafia two or 
three times to take me to the opening 
of a chic private view. One after- 
noon I happened to stop a moment at 
the Ritz, thinking I might meet my 
husband and drink tea with him. It 
is a hotel, as I knew, that he frequents 
much. But instead of my husband, it 
was Illafia that came rushing up to 
me in the hall of the hotel. And as tea 
seems harmless, I allowed myself to be 
prevailed on to drink a cup with him. 
It was then, of course, that Gaspard 
came in—perhaps it did not displease 
me that he should find me there with a 
man for whose glance half the women 
in Paris were sighing. ‘That evening, 
however, he spoke to me of the occur- 
rence with a severity that frightened 
me. 

“Do you intend to get yourself talked 
about, Florise?” he asked me, in a tone 
that showed me what it would mean, 
should I commit any imprudence which 
would put the name of the Vicomtesse 
d’Arques on the lips of Paris gossips 
coupled with a name so celebrated as 
that of Illafa. And my heart quav- 
ered as I thought of a little indiscretion 
I had committed. I had said nothing 
to my husband, as I pretended to my- 
self that it would be a charming sur- 
prise for him. But the severity of his 
eyes frightened me. I asked myself 
what he would say when he found that 
it was not only for my portrait I had 
sat to Illafia! 

And yet how natural it had seemed, 
that dark winter day when IIlafia con< 
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fided to me his cruel discouragement 
in finding a suitable head for his new 
picture—how natural it had seemed, 
when he regarded my profile with re- 
spect and wistfulness, to offer to lend 
it to him! It seemed such a little 
favor, and so interesting a one to give! 
And besides, it never occurred to me 
that in the features of a cloudy sym- 
bolical figure, entitled “Hope,” and 
skied in the winter exhibition of the 
Palais Royal Club, one could ever rec- 
ognize the insignificant features of the 
little Florise d’Arques. 

Though I own that as the picture 
neared completion there was a resem- 
blance, even more striking than that of 
the delayed portrait, that frightened me. 
And the last day of all, when I saw that 
Illafia had added a little red cap above 
the dim floating hair, I will confess that 
I jumped. 

“That red cap!” I asked in dismay. 
“What is it?” 

“Is not Socialism,” he returned, “the 
Hope that the world is waiting for?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered doubt- 
fully. For at that time, you see, I was 
not yet converted to the Cause. My 
face, on that wild, red-capped figure— 
the thought terrified me! And _ that 
evening, as I listened to the conversa- 
tion between my husband and _ his 
friend, Monsieur Dupont, I grew more 
frightened still. 

They spoke of the business situa- 
tion, of the strikes and the people that 
were making them. We were in Jan- 
uary now. May Day was not so very 
far off, and the strikes would soon be- 
gin. Among others, there were rum- 
bling threats from the electricians—our 
electricians! And all our money, there 
in the company! Gaspard was very 
uneasy over it, and owned as much to 
Monsieur Dupont. The things that they 
said about the Socialists were not com- 
plimentary at all. Naturally they 
neither of them paid any attention to 
me; they looked on me as a silly little 
doll, fit only to embroider roses, and 
quite below the grand level of politics 
or business. But just the same [I lis- 
tened, and my heart sank. 

When I went for my next sitting, 
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two days later, I ventured to tell Mon- 
sieur Illafia that perhaps—perhaps my 
face had better not be on that picture. 
But the picture, alas, was already gone 
from the studio. It had been taken 
away to be varnished and framed. 
What could I say or do, then? I might 
have insisted, perhaps, but I detest to 
make myself disagreeable. So I said 
nothing, and at New Year’s the picture 
was hung in the club of the Palais 
Royal. 

That it was one of the successes of 
the year mattered nothing. The day 
came when Gaspard, informed by a 
friend, recognized the features of his 
silly little wife in this flamboyant 
painted priestess of a cause that he de- 
tested. Poor Gaspard! I assure you, 
it was for him rather than for myself 
that I grieved when I saw his indig- 
nation. 

So it was not so much to escape his 
anger as to spare him the infliction 
of Paris gossip that I decided to with- 
draw for a time from the gossip itself. 
I let my unfinished portrait lie, I packed 
my trunks and departed on a voyage 
to the Midi. My godmother was at 
Biarritz, and I joined her there. Two 
weeks dragged by—how lonely, how 
sad and lonely without the adored hus- 
band that I had so wilfully tormented! 

It seemed that absence had its effect 
on him as well. His letters were kind 
—tender and kind. At last came a let- 
ter that made my heart jump for joy: 
“My little blue rabbit, come home!” 
And with the letter came a present, a 
crystal salts jar with a gold top in 
the design of the Egyptian lotus, 
marked with the monogram “F. d’A.” 
and a vicomtesse’s crown. A dear little 
salts jar, just-what I wanted. 

My poor godmother had planned an 
automobile excursion to Fontarabia, 
the very next day. But, ah, I could 
not wait for that automobile excur- 
sion. When the Madrid-to-Paris ex- 
press stopped at the Biarritz station, 
behold Florise with her maid, her lug- 
gage, and her beloved new salts bottle, 
clambering aboard with a smile like 
that of a schoolboy at the sight of a 
raspberry tart. Home again! Home 
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to Gaspard, with all sins forgiven and 
all scores wiped out! Home again, 
home again! That was the song that 
the rumbling wheels ground out to me, 
as the train thundered away again on 
its way to the north. 

I sat and looked at the flying land- 
scape with a smile which my solitary 
companion in the compartment evident- 
ly thought that of a lunatic. She stared 
at me and at my clothes with a per- 
fectly frank.interest, she listened to my 
conversation with my little maid till I 
grew quite annoyed. For I own, I 
have never been quite so dignified with 
my servants as I should be; and Mad- 
eleine is a dear little thing. And when 
I was so full of joy for my beautiful 
new present, for my happy return to 
my home, why should I not speak of my 
delight to the kind girl who loved me? 

Not, however, to everybody that I 
happened to be traveling with. So I 
turned back to the window again, with 
a deep breath at the salts which the 
stranger’s heavy perfume of verveine 
made quite necessary. She gave me a 
final stare, then relapsed into the study 
of an immense pile of Spanish and 
French journals, which she read with 
eagerness. 

Madeleine, who is discretion itself, 
sat and studied the points of her stub- 
by shoes. I was left alone with my 
joy. Illafia, Socialism, and the club of 
the Palais Royal were all forgotten— 
home again, home again! 


III. 


Suddenly I was roused from my 
dream, and from the blissful sniffing 
of my dear salts bottle. She seemed 
to be taken quite ill, that poor woman 
who shared the compartment with me. 
The newspaper that she was reading 
fluttered in her hand as though a wind 
were blowing it. Her handsome eyes 
blazed upon it as though they would 
burn a hole in the paper, and her sal- 
low face grew a dark mottled gray. 
It was easy to see that she was very 
ill, even before she carried her hand 
to her heart, and dropped sideways on 
the seat in a dead faint. 
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Madeleine, who is all soberness and 
discretion when there is nothing par- 
ticular to be done, began to cry and 
sob with fright, and indeed there was 
something terrible in the face of our 
fellow passenger as she lay there un- 
conscious. She was a Spaniard—that 
strange type of the Spanish blonde, 
where fair tints take on the tawny 
vividness of the olive skins about them. 
Not quite a lady, not quite so pretty 
as she had been once, this also one 
could read in her costume of bright silk 
and fur, in her ungloved hands, and 
in the fierce lines that seamed her beau- 
tiful face. Fierce, even with its closed 
eyes and half-cpen lips—the face of a 
woman who eats out her heart in sav- 
age longing, who would trample over 
death to the goal of her desire, and 
who wears even in sleep the print of 
her waking fury. I shrank from the 
idea of putting my hands on her. 

“Madeleine,” I said. 

But Madeleine only wept. “I am 
afraid to touch her’—she echoed my 
thought—“look at her face! The face 
of a mad dog! If I brought her to 
she would bite me!” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. “What are you 
talking about, my poor girl? There is 
no madness in that face. She is in 
trouble, I grant you, but awake or 
fainting, the poor woman is at least 
sane.” 

But my silly Madeleine only wept. 
So, as the Spaniard still lay there mo- 
tionless, I set myself to the task of 
restoring her. I stretched her out flat 
on the seat, I loosened her rose-col- 
ored blouse and held my new vinai- 
grette to her nose. She _ gurgled, 
choked, and opened her eyes. Her first 
words, in showing the fixed continuity 
of her thought, proved the truth of my 
recent words that had declared her ra- 
tional. 

“My newspaper,” she murmured, 
struggling again to a sitting position. 
“There, that one—the Cri de Paris.” 

Her French was harsh and guttural 
—the French of a Spaniard. I picked 
up the paper she asked for and gave 
it to her. She turned the pages furi- 
ously, with an expression on her face 
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that recalled to me the words of the 
shuddering Madeleine: “The face of 
a mad dog!” Then as her bright eyes 
studied the page in her hands, her 
features convulsed themselves into a 
final knot of bitterness that was like 
the first, and the resemblance to the 
animal in question became more strik- 
ing than was quite comfortable. For 
utterly unconscious of my presence or 
of any restraint it might impose, she 
slapped the sheet with violent foldings 
into a compact oblong, and began tear- 
ing the end of it with her teeth—biting, 
upon my soul, as a dog worries a bone. 
But with what energy of destruction, 
with what cold and vengeful rage! 

Madeleine, whimpering, broke into 
open panic. 

“Let us run away, madame!” 
cried, with a clutch at my arm. 

Then a glance showed her that to 
reach the door of the compartment 
she must pass that figure of ungoverned 
fury, and she collapsed against my arm. 
Mechanically my eye sought the alarm 
signal in the roof of the carriage. 
Then my glance 


she 


Dared I ring it? 
went back to my fellow passenger. Aft- 
er all, why should I ring it? 

The paper crackled beneath her white 
teeth as she vented her rage upon it. 
Her breath panted in her throat, with 
little wordless cries that seemed to rend 


her like sobs. But after all, it was 
her own property that she destroyed. 
Until she should turn her wrath upon 
me or my belongings, what right had 
I to stop a whole express train in or- 
der to denounce her? And certainly 
no one who had observed her could 
find in her present paroxysm the mo- 
tiveless violence which vents itself upon 
unoffending bystanders. The newspa- 
per had offended her, and to the quick, 
so much was plain; it was for a reason 
bitter if unguessed, that she rent it 
to fragments. The tears ran down her 
face, making her dark eyes glitter 
strangely beneath her sunburned hair. 
What news had she read in that paper, 
I asked myself in a shudder of pity, to 
transport her into such a convulsion 
of pain? 

Suddenly the train, slowing its swift 


speed, slid into a long glazed station. 
The name on the signboard I did not 
read, but Madeleine plucked at my arm. 

“Come, madame la vicomtesse.” 

“But why, my poor Madeleine?” I 
whispered ; though, ah, I understood. 

Leaning her weight on the handle, 
the girl flung open the door of the 
carriage. 

“Let us change into another compart- 
ment. If I stay here I shall die of 
fright. For the love of God, madame 
la vicomtesse !” 

Poor Madeleine! She is a good 
girl, and I could not see her suffer. 
And idle terrors to one side, our fel- 
low traveler was hardly an agreeable 
one. So out I jumped after my little 
maid. A couple of porters rescued my 
luggage. But oh, provoking! While 
we were still flying distractedly up and 
down the platform looking for an emp- 
ty compartment, the bell rang and the 
train pulled from the station. I was 
left to wait two hours for the next 
train from the south to come along. 

Two hours added to the time of wait- 
ing, before I could see my dear old 
Gaspard! But that was not the worst. 
When I opened my traveling bag to 
find my powder puff, I discovered that 
in our flight my salts bottle had been 
left behind us in our compartment; 
my gold-topped vinaigrette with which 
I had revived the fainting Spaniard; 
my dearly loved keepsake that my Gas- 
pard had only just sent to me! 

I hate to tell lies. The thought of 
a lie keeps one awake at night and 
spoils one’s dinner for one. But I 
couldn’t tell my husband that I had 
carelessly lost his gift, the dear me- 
mento of our reconciliation—now, 
could I? It was not of myself that 
I thought, but I shrank from the idea 
of wounding him. So when [I saw his 
eye glance to my bag as though in 
inquiry, I told him merely that the 
first time I opened my vinaigrette at 
Biarritz, I had stupidly twisted the 
hinge out of shape. Where should I 
take it to be mended? He told me 
the name of the jeweler who had sold 
it to him. So within the hour, behold 
the little Florise, exceedingly proud of 
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her own artfulness, whipping off in the 
automobile to the Rue de la Paix. 

At the jeweler’s I commanded an- 
other salts jar, exactly similar in size, 
style, and monogram to that bought by 
the Vicomte d’Arques a week ago. A 
week was to elapse before the new 
one, in the Egyptian lotus design, could 
be ready, but what did that matter? It 
seemed to me that the foolish past 
was wiped out, the disunion and dis- 
agreements forgotten. It was with a 
light heart that I danced home. And 
when Gaspard, of his own accord, and 
as though to show his trust in me, gave 
me his permission to go the very next 
day and have my portrait finished, I 
could have wept for joy. Until that 
moment when. I recovered it, I had 
hardly realized the sweetness of the 
happiness that I had so carelessly risked 
and so nearly lost. And besides, I was 
very glad that 1 was not to lose my 
portrait. 


IX. 


Though how that portrait was pro- 


gressing I was not allowed to know. 
Since its first beginnings, the artist 
had not permitted me a sight of it. 
When it was done I was to look at it, 
to criticise it. Such was the agree- 
ment between Illafia and me. Why 
was it that Illafia, when I returned to 
him, seemed changed? 

Was it the gap of those weeks, since 
the last sitting? Was it the scandal 
of my head in his picture of the Pal- 
ais Royal club? Was it my own self- 
consciousness, or his? But all the 
cheerful gayety of our studio mornings 
was gone. It was with downcast eyes 
that Illafia took my hand upon my 
entrance. It was with strange eyes, 
fixed not so much on me as on some 
burning inner thought, that he re- 
garded me as I sat upon the model 
throne. I shivered in my thin lace 
dress, though the studio was warm. 

“Are you cold, madame?” 

He spoke abruptly, and in French; 
though in our previous sittings we had 
spoken always in Spanish—in spite of 
what Gaspard had said. But this morn- 
ing there was in the artist’s tone some- 


thing harsh and hurried that fright- 
ened me. Had the news of Gaspard’s 
wrath at the “Hope” picture come to 
him, and might his indignation equal 
that of my husband? Was the little 
mistake that I had so gayly regarded 
as dead and gone yet living as an issue 
that might lead to trouble? I cannot 
tell what vague uneasiness assaulted 
me as I answered in a low tone: 

“No, monsieur, I am not cold.” 

But I shivered again. That great 
dark studio, how mysterious it was with 
the gray winter light making shadows 
upon the pictures and the faded tapes- 
tries. How like a ghost he appeared, 
the artist in his painting suit of white 
linen, and his flashing eyes that came 
always back to stare at me from the 
tall shadowy block of canvas. Even 
old Nanon, seated sideways with her 
knitting in a tall Flemish prie-dieu, ap- 
peared fantastic and unreal, a grimly 
wrinkled old woman of Rembrandt’s, 
not of the living present. For the first 
time I felt the oppression of those 
long sittings, for the first time I began 
to long desperately for the sittings to 
end. Perhaps after all he had been 
right, Gaspard, in wishing to send me 
for this portrait to his old friend the 
academician, instead of to this dashing 
Spaniard, with his air of an operatic 
basso and his mystery of -a medieval 
Templar. 

“Are you tired, madame ?” 

“No, monsieur, I am not tired.” 

3ut just the same, I was. My head 
ached, my muscles ached. I was un- 
easy, I hardly knew why, but I wanted 
to be gone. I am not usually imagina- 
tive, but fancies began to assail me. 
The click of the knitting needles, the 
swish of the paint brush, seemed the 
cloak and echo of whispering voices 
that mocked at me from the shadowy 
corners of the studio; the dim faded 
figures of the tapestries seemed to start 
into baleful life and regard me with 
vindictive eyes. There was something 
wrong in this room—there was some- 
thing wrong! 

Suddenly my restless eyes, roving the 
studio, showed me what it was. There 
in the dark corner behind the artist, 
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so close beside the fur coat I had 
flung off that I should have seen it 
on entering, lay a folded newspaper. 
A newspaper, folded in a compact ob- 
long, and with one end split like a 
broom into wild ends and tatters. 

I shut my eyes, I hardly knew why, 
or what connection of ideas ran 
through my startled brain, but I shook 
in a sudden little ripple of terror. The 
newspaper which two days ago, on the 
train from Biarritz, I had beheld so 
grotesquely mutilated—it was impos- 
sible that this should be the same! And 
yet, how could it be another? To fold 
a newspaper into a neat roll as if for 
the post, and then deliberately to rend 
and tear one end into a mass of flut- 
tering fragments—this is not a com- 
mon performance. If it were the same 
journal, I could not doubt that the 
copy also was the same. I strained my 
eyes, but I could not see the name. 

“What are you looking at, madame?” 

Why did he speak so hurriedly, Il- 
lafiia? Why did he glance so nervously 
behind him? Was there some hidden 
horror in his own heart which, in the 
mysterious contagion of fear, had in- 
fected me with this unnamed forebod- 
ing? I answered in a whisper like his 
own: 

“T am looking at the tapestries above 
your head, monsieur, as you told me 
to.” 

He made no answer, but went on 
painting. My eyes went back to that 
mutilated paper, pale in the shadowy 
corner. If it were the same, what 
then? I had no reason to fear, yet I 
feared. Those strong white teeth that 
had torn the unoffending sheet in so 
wolfish a fury—where were they now 
and by what chance had their work 
of destruction been cast up out of the 
human ocean to lie again at my feet? 

Flesh and blood could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. Curiosity flamed up 
and overcame reserve. 

“Monsieur!” I said 
“Will you tell me 

The electric bell tinkled. 
turned sharply. The 
flung open the door. 

“Madame la duchesse de Berlontaine 


desperately. 


Illafia 
valet-de-pied 


and Mademoiselle de Berlontaine,” he 
announced. “Is monsieur at liberty to 
receive these ladies?” 

“Show them in,” he responded 
brusquely. Then, turning to me with 
sudden gentleness: “You were asking 
me, madame * 

My opportunity was gone. What use 
in demanding now an explanation of 
this aggravating little mystery. “I was 
asking you to tell me, monsieur, what 
progress my portrait is making?” 

He stared at me with the same odd- 
ly absent-minded air. “Not bad, not 
bad. To-morrow; if you will favor me 
with a sitting, we will hope to finish 
the painting.” 

And at the instant, the Berlontaines 
entered the room. 

Madame de Berlontaine, who is a dis- 
tant relative of Gaspard’s, is known as 
the most tireless gossip in Paris. If I 
did not want surmises made and tales 
spread, I knew that I must show no 
agitation. So as the hour of my sit- 
ting was already more than finished, I 
came down from the throne and 
greeted them with all the complacent 
self-possession in the world. At least, 
I tried to. Though I saw the Ber- 
lontaines’ sharp eyes on me and on II- 
lafia, as he stood scraping his palette. 

While they were consulting him about 
the proposed portrait of mademoiselle, 
I went over to where my fur cloak 
lay upon the long divan that filled in 
the farther side of the studio. At a 
little distance from it lay the tattered 
paper. I strained my eyes. The name 
of the paper was folded inward. 

Nanon held my wrap ready. I slipped 
my arms into its thick folds. Then, 
with a sudden ruse in which I felt 
considerable pride, I threw it down 
on the divan again. 

“My hat and veil first, Nanon!” I 
thrilled with the triumph of curiosity 
soon to be gratified. For I had con- 
trived to throw my fur cloak directly 
over the tattered newspaper that had 
so profoundly puzzled me. 

But oh, provoking! When I picked 
up my coat again, I showed how en- 
tirely unused was this poor little sim- 
pleton to the artful delicacies of finesse. 
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I clutched the fur, but the paper fell 
to the ground with a rustle of its mil- 
lion tatters. I stooped to pick it up, 
but my host was quicker than I. He 
left the duchesse with an unfinished 
sentence in her mouth, and dashed for- 
ward to assist me. 

What change came over his face as 
he snatched the paper that my fingers 
had already touched? Into his eyes 
what strange fixity of unnamed re- 
pulsion, of unspoken feeling, as he 
crumpled the mysterious fragments in 
his hand and flung them into the fire- 
place? 

“If you are really so kind, vicomtesse, 
as to interest yourself in that notice 
of my little exhibit at the club of the 
Palais Royal,” he observed, with a kind 
of determined suavity, “then I will pre- 
sent you with a copy more worthy your 
acceptance than that disgraceful tatter. 
Roder, bring that copy of Femina from 
the escritoire yonder for madame.” 

“The exhibit of the Palais Royal 
club!” gushed Madame de Berlontaine. 
“And that wonderful figure of Hope! 
Such color, such chiaroscuro! Though 
I am afraid we must scold you, mon- 
sieur, for that little red cap—do you 
not find then that she is sufficiently 
under the Socialists, our poor France?” 

There was a grin from the little 
Berlontaine—a sour little creature, who 
had never approved of me. 

“She looked like you, Florise,” she 
said. “Did you not find she had your 
features, that lady in Monsieur Illajia’s 
picture, chérie?” 

I had not listened, however, to her 
words or to the spiteful innuendo that 
spoke through them. For the mu- 
tilated ruin of newspaper had not been 
snatched from me so quickly by the 
ready hand of Illafa that I had not 
sniffed the odor of verveine, and that 
I had not read upon it, in staring cap- 
itals, the heading, Cri de Paris. 


V. 


By what motive I was prompted I 
hardly kriow; doubtless, by mere vul- 


gar curiosity. But on the way home 
I stopped at our newsdealer’s and or- 


dered the back numbers, for a month 
past, of the Cri de Paris. Then. I 
stopped in at the Rue de la Paix to 
see how my vinaigrette was getting on. 
But, oh, provoking! They had found 
that the factory at Dijon had sold the 
last of that particular design of the 
Egyptian lotus and could not have the 
new one finished before three weeks. 
By persuasion I made them reduce the 
time to a fortnight. 

Gaspard was in high spirits when I 
came home. As he was waiting for 
proof from his printer for his new book, 
he had the day free. We spent it to- 
gether—what delight! A motor ride 
into the country, then tea at the Ritz, 
then home to dress, dinner at the Ritz, 
then off to the opera—ah, but it was 
not the dinner or the music that made 
me happy! To have my husband all 
to myself, to feel his nearness, his con- 
fidence in me, his need of me—this 
meant for me a sweetness of joy that 
moved me nearly to tears. The fore- 
bodings of the morning, the little un- 
explained events, were forgotten as the 
rain is forgotten on sunny days. Or 
if I thought of Illafia at all, it was 
only to wonder that I could have risked 
the displeasure of my beloved husband 
by going to a person of whom he dis- 
approved, or by allowing my features 
to be paraded in that gaudy picture at 
the Palais Royal club as the signboard 
of a cause that he detested. 

However, as though to crown my 
joy and to wipe away finally all mis- 
understandings between us, Gaspard 
promised to go with me to my final 
sitting of the morrow; to the sitting, 
that is, that promised to be final were 
the portrait in its present condition a 
satisfactory one. I promised myself a 
little triumph not only in dragging my 
husband captive, as it were, into the 
cave of the enemy, but also in dis- 
playing to him the cool formality which 
marked the relations between this 
dreaded Don Juan and me, the pointed 
respect and reverence that I received 
from this “most famous heart-eater in 
Paris.” 

But when the morning arrived my 
hopes were disappointed. Gaspard re- 
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ceived from Monsieur Dupont, his col- 
laborator in the new work, a petit bleu 
announcing his immediate arrival with 
a bundle of Egyptian papyrus, !ent for 
the day by a passing collector. Poor 
Gaspard hesitated, frowned. Of course, 
he declared, he would keep his ap- 
pointment with me. Did he think then 
that I could be so heartless? 

“No, my poor boy,” I cried, “stay 
here for your beloved work, with your 
beloved fellow student. I will go alone 
for the last sitting; then to-morrow, if 
you have nothing better to do, we will 
go together to criticise the completed 
portrait.” 

“Humph!” was my husband’s only 
reply. It was impossible for me to tell 
if he was pleased or not. And Mon- 
sieur Dupont arriving on the instant 
with a bundle of papers as big as him- 
self, Gaspard was left no choice but 
to see me trot off by myself with my 
old Nanon. 

Illafia met me without his usual smile 
of welcome. His eyes were harassed 


and he wore the same preoccupied air 


as yesterday. 

“My last. sitting?” I asked, as I took 
my seat on the throne. 

He sighed. 

“Unless you or Monsieur d’Arques 
desire changes, I fear this is our last 
sitting, madame,” he answered in a low 
tone that spoke flatteringly of regret. 

The regret, however, was unshared 
by me. The sittings which perhaps 
had been nothing but a mistake from 
the beginning would soon be over. I 
felt only a relief that I need come no 
longer to this gloomy, mysterious stu- 
dio, to face the glance of those som- 
brely burning eyes. The tattered 
newspaper was gone; so much I knew, 
because on entering I had looked for 
it. But none the less I was conscious, 
as I had been yesterday, of an atmos- 
phere subtly hostile, which pervaded 
the dim room like a thin poisonous 
vapor. I wished—oh how I wished 
for the sitting to end. 

Suddenly the telephone bell tinkled, 
in the dressing room that adjoined the 
studio. Illafia, carefully opening and 
shutting the door, went to answer it 


himself. I smiled—what rendezvous 
was to be thus discreetly arranged? I 
wronged him, however. For he came 
back with rather a pale and excited 
look, to say that there was some one 
inquiring for the old Nanon, who was 
at the studio with the Vicomtesse 
d’Arques. 

She was immensely proud of her tel- 
ephone message. But as the poor old 
thing was quite incapable of managing 
the apparatus herself, [llama asked me 
to take the message for her. After 
some trouble I succeeded in understand- 
ing; and my poor old Nanon’s triumph 
was changed to woe. The voice we 
heard was that of the ordonnance of a 
certain cavalry captain whose name I 
knew—the captain, in fact, of the regi- 
ment in which Nanon’s son was do- 
ing his service at Vincennes. Young 
Jules, it appeared, had that morning 
been thrown from his horse and brok- 
en his arm; nothing dangerous, but he 
refused to allow the surgeon to set it 
until his mother came to hold his head. 
She was therefore begged to come to 
Vincennes at once, with all possible 
dispatch upon the receipt of the news. 

Nanon did not delay. She put her 
knitting in the pocket of her apron, 
pulled her shawl over her shoulders, 
and started for the door. Illafa, with 
a kindness that pleased me, sent his 
valet to follow her, to put her into a 
taximetre, and send her to Vincennes 
as quickly as possible. 

Poor old Nanon! My heart bled for 
her alarm. But her going, which was 
for her a matter of distress, inflicted 
upon me myself.a certain difficulty. 
Left thus alone with the dangerous [I- 
lafia, how could I continue my sitting? 

I rose, in some confusion. With an 
imperative gesture he waved me to my 
seat again, 

“Tf time and tide wait for no man,” 
he said, “light and inspiration wait 
for no woman, however charming. 
Madame, sit still. I have a presenti- 
ment that if your portrait is not fin- 
ished within the hour it will never be 
finished by brush of mine.” 

His tone, like his words, was strange. 
3ut his action was stranger yet as, 
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having given orders to his man that 
he was to be disturbed by no caller of 
whatever importance, he visited the 
different doors of his studio. Pushing 
the tapestries aside, he opened each 
door with the utmost caution, then after 
glaring and listening without, he closed 
and locked it. I watched him uneasily. 
I hated to be imaginative, but I was 
alone; and the maneuvre reminded me 
of stage business which I had beheld 
more than once—of carefully locked 
doors which preceded always, I re- 
flected with a shudder, some gruesome 
crime. How absurd the thought, here 


in this Paris studio, with a good friend 
And yet, why did he lock 


like Illana. 
the doors? 

“Monsieur !”’ I cried sharply, as he 
locked the last doors leading to the 
hall. “Don’t do that!” 

“Madame,” he returned gloomily, “it 
is necessary.” 

“But, monsieur, when I am left alone 
with you like this!” 

He gave me a strange look, as he 
turned the key of the outer door, and 
came back again to the easel. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am a gentle- 
man.” 

When a man informs a woman that 
he is a gentleman there is, obviously, 
nothing left for her to say. I sat wrig- 
gling in an uneasiness which I tried to 
subdue; and which, as the painting pro- 
ceeded in silence for an hour, gradu- 
ally disappeared. But oh, the relief, 
when suddenly the artist, flinging down 
his brush, called me to the easel! 

“Come,” he said, “you may look now, 
vicomtesse.”” 

In delightful excitement, forgetful of 
all else, I hopped from the throne and 
flew to the canvas which finally, at the 
end of so many weeks, was turned to- 
ward me. But what a figure it was 
that confronted me suddenly from the 
tall painted oblong of canvas, as Illafia 
touched up his electric light and turned 
the great easel toward it. 

You have seen a theatre in the day- 
time, empty, prosaic, speaking of noth- 
ing but everyday life and everyday com- 
monplace. But you have seen the same 
theatre again at night, flooded with 


light, palpitating with life, all alive with 
beauty and music and voices that. in- 
terpret passion. 

The first is the Florise that I see 
every day in the glass when Madeleine 
dresses my hair. The second, the 
Florise that I beheld before me, as in a 
magical mirror, on the canvas of Illafia. 
There were my features, faithful as in 
a photograph—my eyes, my mouth, my 
hands. But the soul that looked out 
from that face, the desires and thoughts 
that were printed upon it, the life to- 
ward which those eloquent hands were 
ready to stretch themselves—were those 
mine? Was this soul that Illafa had 
read the real soul of Florise d’Arques? 

“But, monsieur!” I cried in an awed 
whisper, forgetful of all save this mirac- 
ulous trick of art. “But, monsieur, that 
is not [—that blazing, burning crea- 
ture!” 

The dark eyes rested on me with a 
new expression; sombre, yet touched 
with something of the same fire that 
looked back at me from the canvas. 

“Madame, it is you indeed.” His 
voice, touched with a new tone, matched 
his eyes. “The real you, not as the out- 
side world sees you, not as your own 
eyes behold you in the glass, but as 
you appear—dare I say it?—to the man 
you love.” 

I was conscious of a curious impres- 
sion that in the eager, stormy-eyed man 
before me I saw for the first time the 
real Illafia; just as he affirmed that he 
had read and interpreted the reality of 
my being. With the whole force of 
my soul, I disowned the idea of this 
secret spiritual link between us. 

“Not a portrait, then,” I replied cold- 
ly, “but an imaginative work.” 

His glance rested on me with an im- 
passioned reproach. He answered me 
in a low tone: 

“You mean, madame, it was beyond 
my power to read you?” 

“To read me in the way you 
monsieur,” I cried, weary of his 
sonalities, “‘unless pe 

“Unless what, madame?” 

“Unless you look at me through my 
husband’s eyes!” 

My reply, in 


say, 
per- 


spite of its truth, 
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sounded in my ears like the words of 
the virtuous heroine of some novel 
translated from the English. That it 
did not greatly impress Lllafia was evi- 
dent from the expression, faintly mock- 
ing, fiercely penetrating, of his lustrous 
black eyes. His next words however 
seemed to me strangely unrelated to 
the subject in hand: 

“He loves you, monsieur your hus- 
band, then?” 

I drew myself up in some indignation 
at so pointed a question. He grew 
more urgent. 

“Believe me, madame, I ask from no 
mere idle impertinence. Your husband 
loves you—loves you as you deserve?” 

The intensity of his tone, of his 
glance, removed his question, as he de- 
clared, fromm the domain of mere imper- 
tinent curiosity. I answered him with 
pride, and from my heart: 

“More than I deserve, monsieur !” 

“And he trusts you, madame? Un- 
der any circumstances, under any ap- 
pearances, he trusts you?” 

Ah, that was another pair of shoes! 


Gaspard loved me, yes, of so much I 
was certain—but how deep is a man’s 


faith in the woman he loves? Even I, 
little stupid that I am, have observed 
enough of life to know that the more 
ardent the love, the more eagerly it 
stands open to all suspicion and to all 
distrust. For the first time the ques- 
tion started up into full life in my 
brain: What would Gaspard say to see 
me now? Would his faith in his wife 
be proof against the equivocal situation 
in which she now found herself, locked 
in alone with the very man against 
whom he had warned her? I turned in 
sudden uneasiness, almost in panic. 

“Monsieur, this is no place for me. 
I must go home!” 

“Vicomtesse, I implore you, for your 
own sake, one moment more!” 

For my own sake? What did he 
mean? I turned in a bewilderment 
that was fast turning to vexation. 

“One moment, monsieur, and one mo- 
ment only!” 

“First, madame, a confession. The 
son of Nanon is as sound and whole as 
you yourself at this moment. It was I 


who caused her to be called up just 
now on the telephone.” 

The waving shadows, the locked 
doors, the strange bright eyes of the 
man against whom I had been warned! 
For an instant I clutched the chair by 
which I stood, in a rising faintness of 
terror at I knew not what nameless 
peril. Then -I heard Illafia’s voice 
again, hurried but gentle with the most 
scrupulous respect: 

“Madame, believe me, it was for your 
own sake that I took this means to send 
the woman away. It is for your own 
sake that I must give you now the 
warning that I have all the morning 
been straining my courage to give to 
you!” 

A warning! At that ominous word 
I opened my eyes. Present peril was 
lost in the unknown terrors of the fu- 
ture. 

“A warning, monsieur? Quickly!” 

With sharp glances of his dark eyes, 
Illafia examined the tapestried studio, 
and every muscle of his tall form 
seemed strained in a passion of listen- 
ing. For what did he listen? For 
what did he wait? What threat lay 
behind those tapestries that my very 
flesh had felt before my senses or my 
reason gave me warning of its ap- 
proach? 

“A warning, monsieur? For the love 
of God, quickly!” 

“Madame,” he returned in a tone so 
low as to be almost inaudible, “tell me 
—when you left your house this morn- 
ing had Monsieur d’Arques yet received 
his letters?” 

My husband’s letters! What was 
coming now? I gave an answer as 
direct as had been the question. 

“No, monsieur, only a few cards and 
papers. The important mail seldom ar- 
rives until later and my husband is 
usually out through the middle of the 
morning.” 

“Thank Heaven! 
a chance!” 

“A chance of what, monsieur?” 

“A chance that your husband has not 
yet read the letter that was sent to him 
last night.” 

“Sent him—by whom?” 


Then there is still 
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“By my wife, madame!” 

I stared at him in stupefaction. 
Though I had never in my relations 
with Illafia, permitted myself to forget 
the fact that I had a husband, still I 
had allowed that certain latitude which 
a woman unconsciously permits to an 
agreeable man who is bound by no ties, 
and who never forgets the ties that bind 
her. In a sudden flash of self-knowl- 
edge I realized that while I had given 
nothing, I had accepted something—an 
unspoken homage, a delicate and rever- 
ential worship that I had received 
lightly, unconscious that thereby I was 
defrauding any other woman of her 
rightful due. 

“But, monsieur! You never told me 
that you had a wife!” 

His eyes flashed’ upon me. Half in 
panic, I retreated to the model throne, 
He followed me. 

“But why should I have told you, 
madame? The fact of my marriage 
could have mattered to you then? 
It matters to you now?” 

What could I say? He had trapped 
me. To own that his marriage was a 
fact of which I should have been in- 
formed earlier, was to admit the exist- 
ence of an emotional bond between us. 
I could not answer his question with a 
“Yes;’ and yet my startled self-re- 
proach, painted as I knew on my face, 
forbade me to answer “No.” So I did 
the worst thing possible in the situation. 
I stood silent, overwhelmed, divided be- 
tween shame for the past and fears for 
the future. 

Illafia went on, with a long bursting 
sigh. 

“You are the first person in Paris, 
madame, to be informed of this misera- 
ble secret of mine. Though before long 
all the world must know.” 

“Then it is of deliberate intention, 
monsieur, that you have concealed not 
only your wife but the very fact of your 
marriage ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you, madame? It is 
hard for a grown man—for a successful 
man, if I may so flatter myself—to own 
openly the follies of his youth. Six 
years ago, when a student in Anda- 


lusia, I married the little peasant girl 
who posed to me for my first successful 
picture—you have heard of it, ‘The 
Gold of Summer,’ hanging now in the 
Prado at Madrid. I took her there. 
She was very young, and learned rapid- 
ly. But what would you? I had my 
opportunity to come to Paris—to Paris, 
the dream of every artist! To appear 
in the world’s capital encumbered with 
a peasant wife, however beautiful, did 
I not clearly see that this would be 
deliberate suicide before I was even em- 
barked on the career which was opening 
before me? Paris, madame—success in 
Paris! If I could make you under- 
stand what it meant to me—what it 
means to me!” The color flamed into 
his dark face. “It was life, no less! 
Ambition, glory, the great world of 
men and women—womanhood in its 
most exquisite expresston of charm and 
of beauty! Pasquita was handsome in 
the odd style of the Andalusian blonde. 
I was attached to her, sincerely so; but 
were her hands to hold me back when 
Paris said ‘Come?’ I could not resist. 
Flesh and blood could not have re- 
sisted. For three nights I lay awake 
by my wife’s side, wrestling with that 
problem. Then I took my decision— 
no one can say I behaved unfairly. I 
sold out the little fortune my father had 
left me—more than ten thousand pese- 
tas. I left a fair half of the amount in 
cash beside my wife’s hand one night as 
she slept, together with a letter inform- 
ing her that I was going to Naples for 
a month, and telling her to go home to 
her old parents in Andalusia, to wait 
for me. Then I stepped in the Paris 
express, a free man. This was five 
years ago. From that night until the 
evening of two days ago, I have had 
no news of the woman to whom I was 
bound.” 

My mind worked in strange flashes, 
linking events hitherto incomprehensi- 
ble. 

“But the day before yesterday, mon- 
sieur, she came to Paris? 

“By the train from Madrid, ma- 
dame.” 

“Ah!” I took a long breath. “And 
how did she find you, monsieur ?” 
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“By my name in the papers, alas! 
Success has its penalties, like too much 
love.” 

He spoke with a dandified air that 
enraged me. -Then in a swift and terri- 
fying clairvoyance another idea came to 
me. 

“And is that all, monsieur,” I forced 
myself to ask, “that she saw in the 
papers ?” 

He stared at me. His jaw dropped. 
“How did you know, madame?” he 
asked in return. 

We remained staring at one another. 
These details were, however, of small 
account. 

“When did she write to my hus- 
band ?” 

“Last night. She informed me this 
morning what she had done.” 

“Ah! And what, monsieur, did she 
write ?” 

“She wrote the letter of a jealous 
woman, madame—the letter of a mad- 
woman. Upon her arrival here she saw 
your portrait; she asked questions of 
the servants. She had received, it ap- 
peared, other—other information. She 
was infuriated at the coolness of my 
welcome, at my suggestions that she 
return to Granada. She saw in your 
beauty the cause of my coldness. She 
vowed she would ruin your life as you 
had ruined hers. So this morning she 
informed me that she had written a let- 
ter to your husband, about——’”’ 

“About me, monsieur ?” 

“About us, madame.” 

Us! The pronoun sickened me. But 
I framed my lips to ask: 

“But, monsieur, what could she say? 
There is nothing, after all, to tell!” 

Without a word he turned and laid 
down his palette and brushes, which he 
still held, upon the table behind him. 
Then he came and stood beside me as I 
perched upon the throne. Very tall, 
very handsome in his painting suit of 
white, with his brilliant eyes that were 
on a level with mine as I stood so far 
above him. The beautiful Illafa, the 
all-conquering Illafia, against whom my 
husband had warned me—what had 
that passionate, slighted creature writ- 
ten to my beloved Gaspard about this 


notorious Illafia and me? And was 
Gaspard even now reading it? A hot 
wave of sickness passed over me. I[ 
stammered again: 

‘But, monsieur, what could she say? 
There is, after all, nothing to tell!” 

“Are you so sure then, madame,” he 
returned, in his deepest voice, “that 
there is nothing to tell?” 

“Monsieur!” I cried in indignation. 

“No, madame, one moment. She 
guessed my secret, this unfortunate wife 
of mine, the instant her eyes fell upon 
your portrait yonder. And you, ma- 
dame, who have already seen the por- 
trait, look now into my eyes—cannot 
you guess it, too?” 

I obeyed him. His eyes flamed upon 
me. I withdrew as from an imperti- 
nent touch, sickened and amazed. 

“Monsieur Illafa, I give you my se- 
cret in exchange. I am in love with 
my husband—in love with him, do you 
understand? And now, I would like to 
know more fully about this letter.” 

If ever I saw an angry man, it was 
Illafia. Had this moment held for me 
less of mysterious and threatening ter- 
ror, I might have laughed at his face 
of amazement, like a cow watching the 
train that passes—he, Illafia, the irre- 
sistible, to meet with a rebuff at last! 
He drew a long breath, and answered 
with a kind of subdued fury: 

“Madame, if you are in love with 
your husband, as you say, then I can 
truly say that I pity you.” 

His cynical words recalled me from 
the embarrassment of the present mo- 
ment to its more distant and looming 
dangers. The locked doors, the de- 
serted studio, the passionate eyes of the 
man before me—a man _ celebrated 
through Paris for his successes and 
his conquests—all these things disap- 
peared. I saw only the imagé of my 
husband, of the man whom my soul 
loved, bending over the letter which 
bespattered me with dishonor. Against 
such a shock would his faith stand? 
For he had suspected this man—he had 
warned me! 

“Tell me quickly, before I go, just 
what the letter of Madame Illafia said!” 
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Illafia answered with a kind of sav- 
age relish: 

“She informed Monsieur d’Arques, 
madame, that she has proofs of the re- 
lations existing between us—proofs, do 
you understand that? She informed 
him that in a few days she begins di- 
vorce proceedings against her husband, 
naming as corespondent the Vicomtesse 
d’Arques !” 

The room whirled. It seemed to me 
that I was fighting for air in the vortex 
of atempest. Proofs? Proofs of what 
did not exist? What was this talk of 
proofs ? 

“Divorce!” My lips stuck on the 
word. Could the faith of my most dis- 
tant friend, any more than that of my 
dearest, stand out against the publicity 
of disgrace that was coming to me— 
but how? “Proofs?” I managed to 
gasp again. “But she has no proofs, 
your wife! There is nothing to prove!” 

“Unhappily, madame, this unfortu- 
nate Pasquita has great influence over 
my valet, who is a boy from the same 
village as herself. He will swear to 
anything that she directs him 

A horrid thought overcame me. 
“He will swear to this morning—to my 
nurse spirited away, to our solitary 
morning locked in together. And it’s 
true—it’s true!” I flew desperately for 
my cloak. “Who can tell, even now 
your wife may be waiting there outside 
the door!” 

He followed me. His eyes shone 
bright and mysterious in the shadowy 
room, 

“One moment, madame. I must warn 
you now before you depart there is 
nothing for you to do. The letter my 
wife wrote to Monsieur d’Arques—I 
have seen a copy of it. I have called it 
the letter of a madwoman—so it is, in 
its intent. But in its method, no! It 
is collected, convincing, a marshaling 
of facts that gives force and validity to 
her accusations. She offers, if he 
chooses, to show him the proofs which 
later she means to use in the courts. 
She offers to convince him beyond a 
doubt that his wife has given to an- 
other man the love that should be his.” 

“But how, monsieur ?” 


“There is my boy Roderigo, as I 
said. But chiefly I believe she relies 
upon some trinket given you by your 
husband, which somehow has come into 
her possession, and which she intends 
to declare you offered as a gift to me.” 

The events of the past few days 
passed before me like a cinematograph, 
connecting events heretofore unrelated, 
and revealing to me the whole indis- 
soluble mesh in which fate, coincidence, 
my own carelessness—call it what you 
will—had involved me. 

“But that, monsieur! No, she will 
never do that—she will never have the 
heart !” 

“You think so, madame? Then for- 
tunately for yourself, you are ignorant 
of the extremes to which a slighted 
woman will go. Deceit, violence, ruth- 
lessness—there is no step, I tell you, for 
which this poor Pasquita is not ready. 
During this five years of separation 
from me it appears she has been eating 
her heart out. Now in discovering me 
at last, she thinks she has discovered in 
you the cause of my desertion of her. 
Her rage against you is in proportion to 
her adoration of me.” He twirled his 
mustache. “The whole passion of her 
nature is turned into this single purpose 
of revenge. She declares that she will 
drag you down to her own level of 
humiliation, that she will rob you of 
your husband as you have already 
robbed her of hers—of me, madame!” 

Something in his glance horrified me. 
“Unlock the door! I must go at once!” 
I cried. 

He only repeated his last words: 

“You have robbed her—of me, Flo- 
rise?” 

My name, on the lips of this stran- 
ger! 

“How dare you?” 

I glared at him in indignation. But 
to my horror, he sank to his knees be- 
fore me. And lifting the embroidered 
edge of my lace dress, he kissed it pas- 
sionately. 

Jerking it from his grasp, I leaped 
toward the door. 

“Unlock that door, monsieur! At 
once! At once!” 

Very sulkily he picked himself up 
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from his knees, dusted his immaculate 
trousers, and followed me to the door. 

“Open that door! Open that door!” 

“You are serious, madame?” 

“T am serious. Open that door!” 

In spite of his folly, his conceit, and 
his lawless wildness, Illafia was, as he 
himself had said, a gentleman. With- 
out a word he slipped the heavy bolts 
and turned the key. I half expected to 
see in the corridor before me those sav- 
age eyes that had burned before me in 
the train from Biarritz, those teeth that 
had rent the offending newspaper and 
which now threatened to destroy me. 
3ut the entrance hall and staircase were 
empty. 

“Florise! 
to——” 

His voice died away in silence as, 
clutching my lace draperies and my fur 
coat together about me, I fled down the 
echoing stairs. At the entrance door I 
met my old Nanon, too transported 
with relief, with rage, and with perplex- 
ity to notice the emotion of anybody 
else. Together, each raging in her sep- 
arate fashion at the man who had 
tricked us both, we returned home in 
the automobile. 


Vicomtesse, I implore you 


VI. 

At our front door I turned immedi- 
ately to the valet who had opened it. 

“Charles, were there any letters this 
morning ?” 

“There were several, madame la vi- 
comtesse. I gave them to Madeleine, 
to put into the boudoir of madame.” 

“Ah! And monsieur?” 

“For monsieur le vicomte, madame, 
there were also several letters. I laid 
them on the library table.” 

“Ah! And was he there?” 

“No, madame la vicomtesse.” 

Thank Heaven! I started for 
library. Then an idea held me. 

“Has your master come in since then, 
Charles ?” 

“Yes, madame la vicomtesse, he has 
come back with Monsieur Dupont. 
They are together in the library now.” 

Clutching my courage in both hands, 
I entered the library. 

Gaspard was seated at his table. As 


the 


my eyes rested on him, it seemed to me 
that I realized for the first time my su- 
preme good fortune in winning such a 
husband—had I already lost him, per- 
haps? I stood hesitating, trying to 
smile. Monsieur Dupont rose heavily 
to his feet, with the abstracted greet- 
ings of the student. Gaspard glanced up. 

“So you are back from your sitting, 
Florise ?” 

How cold was his voice as he uttered 
this commonplace! And there was no 
smile in the eyes which were accus- 
tomed to rest on me with so tender a 
kindness. Had he already read it, that 
letter that had been written him last 
night? But if he had read it, why did 
he not turn me out of the door? If he 
had not read it, on the other hand, why 
could he not smile at me? 

Sudden courage came to me with the 
remembrance that a man disturbed at 
his work is like a dog interrupted at 
his bone; and my husband, for all his 
goodness, is no exception to the rule. 
I forced myself to answer lightly. 

“T have finished my sitting—my last 
sitting.” 

“You are satisfied with the work?” 

His eyes, like his words, were enig- 
matical. What meaning did they both 
veil? 

I answered hesitatingly: 

“I—I hardly know. The painting is 
an odd one. To-morrow you must go 
and see it for yourself, Gaspard ?”’ 

“Then you think,” he returned, with 
a strange energy, “that anything may 
happen to-day to change me in my opin- 
ion either of the man or of his work?” 

For a moment I was revisited by the 
faintness that had assailed me in the 
studio of Illafia. I shut my eyes, then 
opened them to meet my husband’s fixed 
upon me with an expression that could 
leave no room for doubt. What ‘2d 
happened to-day? What had happened 
to-day? How could I refuse to under- 
stand? 

Monsieur Dupont coughed and buried 
his head in the dusty rolls of papyrus 
that littered the table. That I was in 
the way was plain; but what were 
studies, in the face of such necessity 
as mine? 
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“Gaspard,” I faltered, “has anything 
come to-day ?” 

His stern glance gave me no response. 
“What should come, Florise?” 

“Nothing—nothing!” I stammered. 
“But ” Suddenly I thought, in case 
nothing has happened, why should I 
betray myself? With a ferocity of reso- 
lution I pulled my self-command back 
again. “I was expecting a letter from 
a lady,” I said boldly. “I do not find it 
among my correspondence, so I came to 
see if Charles could have laid it with 
yours. Will you let me look, please?” 

For answer he turned, shuffled the 
heap of manuscripts and books which 
littered his table and drew out a pile of 
letters, still unopened. I stretched out 
my hand in an intoxication of relief, 
but to my dismay he turned over the 
pile himself. 

“Allow me, my dear Florise,” he said, 
with cool politeness. 

Suffocated, I watched him. But my 
glaring eyes found nothing in the let- 
ters thus passed in review before me, 
to identify one as especially Spanish or 
especially destructive. Finally he 
looked up. 

“No,” he said, “there is nothing 
here.” 

He laid the letters, neatly stacked, 
down upon a book at his elbow, then 
turned back to his waiting fellow stu- 
dent. This was the signal of my dis- 
missal. But I could not go. I gazed at 
that pile of letters as the man in the 
play gazed at the pile of cards which 
held the ace of spades that was to send 
him to his death. Then as I caught the 
lettered title of the book on which the 
letters lay, a sudden idea popped into 
my seething brain. With a smile as 
artless as I could muster, I edged up 
toward the table. 

“But, my dear Florise, I‘assure you 
that your letter is not there!” 

“T know it, dear Gaspard.” 

“Then—excuse me, but we are very 
busy—what is there that you would 
like ?” 

“Just to look up a word, dear Gas- 
pard. Don’t let me disturb you and 
Monsieur Dupont, please! Where is 
the dictionary—the first volume—ah, 

2 


here!” And I laid my shaking hands 
on the volume that served as resting 
place for the letters. 

“What is the word, Florise?” 

He spoke as one might speak to an 
offending child. Though what I dreaded 
had not happened yet, it was easy to 
see that something had _ happened. 
What was it? Nothing, it was plain, 
but must make the blow of the letter a 
more unforgivable one when it came. 
I snatched desperately at my last law- 
less straw of hope. 

“Go on with your work, Gaspard. I 
didn’t come in here to interrupt you.” 

My hands clutched the great volume, 
the letters fell in a sliding shower upon 
the table. Suddenly the heavy odor of 
verveine assaulted my nostrils. I quiv- 
ered like the hunters of whom I had 
read in Gaspard’s Indian books, when 
they smell for the first time the pungent 
reek of the tracked man eater, swept to 
them down the jungle wind. Whether 
it was wicked or not I did not know 
and did not care—but oh, for one min- 
ute with Gaspard’s head buried in the 
papyrus rolls like that of his collabo- 
rator—the flash of a moment and no 
more ! 

“My dear Gaspard, go back to your 
work!” 

“But I cannot work, my dear child,” 
he responded, with cold politeness, 
“when you are here. Perhaps, if you 
will tell us your word, either Monsieur 
Dupont or I can give you its meaning 
more quickly than that very insufficient 
dictionary.” 

His tone admitted of no dispute. My 
thought swept in frantically searching 
circles. By a clumsily overstrained 
artifice, I had limited myself to the first 
letters of the alphabet. 

“Anthropophagi !” Imurmured,clench- 
ing my fists against the threatening 
tears. 

Oh, it was cruel, cruel! I stood si- 
lent while Monsieur Dupont staring up 
above his spectacles gave me the de- 
sired explanation—as though I, wretched 
I, had any need to be informed of the 
race of human beings which devour 
their fellow creatures, body and soul! 
The soul, too, yes! Tame _ indeed 
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seemed the horrors described by the 
learned professor, compared to those 
which I now faced. The verveine rose 
to my nostrils. In a little while Gas- 
pard would read that his wife was to 
be dragged into the divorce court on 
the most disgraceful of charges. And 
there was nothing I could do, except 
deny the charges when they came. And 
denial, what is that? There was noth- 
ing I could do. Nothing at all. 

“Thank you so much, Monsieur Du- 
pont. You have explained it beauti- 
fully. And now I won't disturb you 
any longer, Gaspard.” 

As erectly as was possible, I dragged 
myself to the door. Then I heard Gas- 
pard’s voice, touched always with that 
cool formality: 

“By the way, Florise, I hope you 
lunch at home, as there is something 
that I must speak to you about.” 

“Yes, Gaspard.” 

With the care that one uses in quit- 
ting a death chamber, I shut the door. 
He had not yet read the letter, of so 
much I was sure. And yet, what did he 
My heart 
Was it not equally possible, 


wish to speak to me about? 
quivered. 
after all, that he had read the letter? 

I sat in my room, waiting till Mon- 


sieur Dupont should go. The morning 
was far advanced, luncheon was already 
late. I had not long to wait before I 
heard a step in the hall. I jumped to 
my feet, quivering like a frightened 
horse. 

“Come in,” I called. 

But it was the voice of Charles, the 
butler, that answered me. 

“Madame la vicomtesse, luncheon is 
served. And monsieur le vicomte sends 
word, Monsieur Dupont is to eat here.” 

“Ah!” In spite of myself, I felt the 
relief of this hour’s respite. After all, 
might not the change in my husband’s 
manner be the mere phantasm of my 
own shaken spirit? 

Though when I sat down at the ta- 
ble opposite him, I knew that the 
change was real enough. At that mo- 
ment it seemed to me that I would pre- 
fer the actuality of divorce papers, 
served that instant upon me myself, to 
this black anguish of uncertainty. 


Gaspard, immersed in his conversa- 
tion with Monsieur Dupont, appeared 
not to notice my silence or my lack of 
appetite. Their talk, by the appearance 
of the midday papers, was changed 
from their abstruse subjects of the 
morning to the pressing one of busi- 
ness. I sat silent, glad of this chance 
to withdraw from the conversation—for 
what was I supposed to know or care 
about business? Though every penny 
of our property, not only of my hus- 
band’s money but my own dot, was in- 
volved in the question which with so 
much fury the two men discussed to- 
gether. 

It was the old story of the electri- 
cians. The Société Anonyme of Elec- 
tric Lighting of Paris, which all winter 
had been having trouble with its em- 
ployees, was now face to face with a 
strike. Socialism was rampant among 
the wires and the dynamos; in the 
power station for the section of the 
Place Bastille, the red flag had actually 
been hoisted, and torn down again by 
the superintendent. This incident, 
slight in itself, had served like a match 
to a freshly laid fire. The strike had 
been declared, with demands for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours of 
work, which it would ruin the company 
to accord. The employees therefore 
threatened to leave their work and— 
here was the sharpness of the difficulty 
—thereby ruin the company. Even 
from my nightmare of dread on another 
point, my mind was painfully drawn 
for the instant by the revelations heard 
for the first time. 

This Société Anonyme, which Gas- 
pard’s uncle had helped to found and 
in which all our money was thus in- 
vested, held, it appeared, a charter from 
the government granting it a monopoly 
of the business as long as it continued 
to do business in the way ‘t should. 
That is, it was not to charge more than 
so much the hectowatt—which was the 
reason it couldn’t pay its men more. 
And in the second place, it was to light 
the city. Any failure to do so, for the 
space of one night, in any one of the 
sections of the city, was to result in the 
forfeiting of its charter. Ordinarily of 
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course this would not have mattered; 
but just now, Monsieur Dupont and 
Gaspard both agreed, there could be no 
doubt that on no more than a single 
excuse, the forfeit would be exacted. 
For the Socialist party in the Chamber 
of Deputies, it seemed, were very anx- 
ious to get the charter away from this 
company, and have the electric lighting, 
like the railroads, in the hands of the 
state. There were some of the news- 
papers, and Gaspard agreed with them, 
who did not hesitate to declare, the 
whole business was a Socialist plot 
from the beginning. First to ruin the 
present company by inciting its men to 
strike, then to enrich their own leaders 
by making them directors of the new 
government company. 

“So if we wake up to-morrow with- 
out a sou to bless ourselves with, be- 
yond my library and your jewels, my 
jlear Florise,” observed my husband, 
‘we may know it is into the pockets of 
your friends the Socialists that our 
money has gone. This may of course 
be your notion of Hope, my chérie, but 
I own that it is not mine.” 

In the grim smile which he bent upon 
me, did J read a deeper reproach than 
that conveyed by the outward irony of 
his words? He was not used to speak 
snecringly, and the sting went home. 
But I braced myself to hide my pain 
from him, and from his friend who sat 
beside him. 

“Could not the company,” I asked, 
with resolution, “take in new workmen 
to replace those that may walk out?” 

“Do you think it then so easy a mat- 
ter, my dear Florise, to collect at a mo- 
ment’s notice a hundred or more skilled 
operatives? Here in a city like Paris 
where demand and supply in all the 
trades are so delicately balanced that 
hardly a workman out of employment 
remains in the city a single night? And 
in any case you must remember that 
the company can have no idea in which 
of its various stations throughout the 
city the strike will first take effect— 
or even when! No, our sole hope must 
be that their leaders will induce them 
to hear reason.” For a moment his eye 
was bent upon me with an unfathom- 


able grimness. “And what their leaders 
are planning,’ he observed, “perhaps 
you, Florise, know better than any one 
else here. What does your friend, 
Monsieur Illafia, say of this movement 
against the Electric Lighting Com- 
pany ?” 

Why did my very body, disowning its 
own purity and that of my soul, flaunt 
sudden signals of shame at the mention 
of this name on my husband’s lips? I 
felt myself turning scarlet. Not only 
my face but my neck, my very hands 
and feet, burned as though the mouth 
of a furnace had opened its violent heat 
upon me. Monsieur Dupont, absorbed 
in his newspapers and his veal cutlets, 
did not notice my confusion. But my 
husband’s eyes were fixed upon me, 
calm and penetrating. He was forced 
to repeat his question before I found 
myself able to reply to it. 

“No,” I answered in a voice whose 
distress of embarrassment I strove vain- 
ly to conceal. “No, he did not mention 
it.” 

“Yet it was in all the morning’s pa- 
pers,” returned Gaspard. The inflec- 
tions of his voice said nothing, but in 
his eyes I read: “Of what subject then 
did this man speak, so absorbing as to 
exclude all mention of the day’s news?” 

Madame Illafia’s letter, giving him 
the full answer to this unspoken ques- 
tion, lay on his library table. Had he 
read it yet, or not? 

A ring at the telephone, calling Gas- 
pard into the hall, relieved me from my 
immediate stress of misery. Five min- 
utes later he came back with a grave 
face. The call was from his broker, in- 
forming him that the stock of the So- 
ciété Anonyme Electrique had _ this 
morning, on the news of the impending 
strike, fallen from 844 to 450. Should 
the operatives put their threats into im- 
mediate effect, there was danger that 
to-morrow would see an utter collapse. 
What were the instructions of the Vi- 
comte d’Arques? Did he wish to real- 
ize immediately on this reduced figure, 
or would he hold on? 

Gaspard came back from the tele- 
phone with a fixed look on his face that 
cut me to the heart. Certainly he was 
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the iast man in tne world to value 
money unduly, but I knew how he 
prized the independence that made pos- 
sible the student’s life he loved. And 
now was this loss to be joined to the 
other that threatened him?. His voice, 
cold and polite, broke in on my misera- 
ble meditations. 

“Half the stock is of your dot, Flo- 
rise. You have a right to a voice in 
the matter. Shall we sell out on half 
value, or take our chance on the fu- 
ture?” 

“What do I know?” 
“And what do I care?’ 

He arched his eyebrows at me. 

“Certainly, no one can accuse you of 
being mercenary, Florise!” 

With this enigmatic compliment he 
left me. And a moment later I heard 
him in the hail, telephoning our broker 
to hold on to this miserable remnant of 
our fortune. A few days would decide 
whether we were to return to all of our 
former ease, or behold our property sold 
out to the state for a beggarly percent 
age of its value. But in any case the 
Vicomte d’Arques would stand by the 
company. 


[ cried wearily. 


As nephew and heir to the 
principal founder, he could not con- 


sider the possibility of hastening its 
ruin by selling out in this hour of its 
danger. Yes, that was like Gaspard, 
his Quixotism, his lofty sense of per- 
sonal obligation. Then my pride in my 
husband was sunk in the blackness of 
a sudden thought. What mercy could 
be expected from him toward one who 
had failed, or who had seemed to fail, 
toward the bonds of honor that held 
her? 

Suddenly it was borne in upon me 
that I could support this ordeal no 
longer. And as coffee was now being 
served to the two gentlemen, I excused 
myself and rushed upstairs. It seemed 
to me that not only figuratively but in 
hideous physical fact, my dear home 
was falling in ruins about me. 

Though upon my soul it was not the 
poverty I feared, except for Gaspard’s 
sake. The little hotel in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes might go, with its serv- 
ants and its warm luxury. The auto- 
mobile might be given up, Illafia might 


sell his dazzling picture to the highest 
bidder—a price raised high, no doubt, 
by the notoriety of the divorce suit. 
But oh, the bitterness of that disgrace! 
To behold myself, rich or poor, cast out 
into that dim half-world which more 
than once, alas, I had seen swallow up 
women of more splendid position than 
mine. 

For if Madame Illafia, by the pur- 
chased evidence at which her husband 
had hinted, obtained her full revenge 
by succeeding in her suit for divorce. 
then what could remain for Gaspard but 
to claim his freedom from the woman 
who had betrayed him? Florise, a dis 
graced and penniless little divorcée ' 
What horror did those words not open 
up, in this merciless city of Paris? 

The image spurred me on to struggle 
against the enemy who sought to ruin 
me. She had a weapon to use against 
me, had she? Very well, then, fore- 
warned was forearmed. Quickly I 
dressed, rang for my automobile, and 
flew to the jeweler’s shop in the Rue 
de la Paix. 

Was my salts bottle done? The an- 
swer, “No,” was only what I had ex- 
pected; but my desperation gave me 
urgency. In spite of the financial ruin 
that hung over us I offered two thou- 
sand francs—all my month’s private in- 
come—if I could have the vinaigrette 
to-morrow. The proprietor, called in 
for consultation, shook his head with 
infinite regrets. Eight days was the 
shortest time that they could possibly 
promise—even so, by wiring special di- 
rections to the factory at Dijon. I re- 
membered a diamond ring that I might 
sell—for four thousand francs would 
they give me a gold vinaigrette to-mor- 
row, precisely like the old? More re- 
grets, but it was impossible. A special 
mould had to be constructed as the old 
one had been destroyed. Afterward the 
polishing, the chasing—no, if to-mor- 
row were a possibility madame the vi- 
comtesse should have it then, and at 
the promised price of two hundred 
francs—but alas, eight days was the 
very utmost they could do. With a 
heart heavy like a stone I left the little 
glittering shop. 
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Illafa’s words rang in my ears: 
“Some trinket given you by your hus- 
band, which somehow has come into 
her possession, and which she intends to 
declare you offered as a gift to me.” 
I wrung my hands as I thought of my 
past folly, made thus irremediable by 
this answer from the jeweler. Why 
had I not owned the truth to my hus- 
band, that I had left his beloved keep- 
sake on the train coming home from 
Biarritz? My dear lotus salts jar, the 
token of our love and reconciliation— 
but how could I have owned to him 
my forgetfulness, my carelessness that 
seemed like a failure in love? To tell 
the truth, I had been rather proud of 
my ready wit that had informed him 
merely, the trinket had been broken and 
must go to the jeweler’s to be mended. 
I had considered my ruse as tact. It 
now reared itself before me as a lie. 
And I saw with Gaspard’s eyes how I 
myself would appear before him if I 
went to him now with a candid relation 
of the facts. Would he be: more likely 


to credit my self-contradiction, my new 


story, or to believe the woman who 
could produce the salts jar itself, with 
my initials and coronet, as evidence that 
I had offered it as a keepsake to my 
secret lover? If my loss had been an 
honest one why had I lied about it? 

To be sure I might claim that I had 
left it behind me in the studio. But 
then I had already claimed to have car- 
ried it to the jeweler’s for repairs. And 
a visit to the jeweler’s would prove to 
Gaspard that I had not told him the 
truth, My head swam as I realized 
the trap in which I was caught. The 
woman’s possession of the trinket was 
bad enough; but it was my lie to my 
husband, my foolish and useless lie, that 
transformed it into the deadly piece of 
evidence it was. What cruel stroke of 
fate had it been which, in transforming 
this woman into my enemy, had at the 
same time tossed the ready instrument 
of revenge into her hands? 

Within my whirling brain the enig- 
matic events of the past few days un- 
rolled themselves like a scroll. I saw 
again the keen eyes of the Spanish 
woman, dark beneath her tawny hair, 


as with so frank a curiosity she stared 
at me in the compartment, as she lis- 
tened to my conversation with my dear 
little Madeleine, to my exclamations of 
joy over my gold vinaigrette, my adored 
husband's latest and most prized gift. 
I saw in fancy those same keen eyes, 
later in Paris, recognizing in the gor- 
geous portrait displayed in her faith- 
less husband’s studio the features of 
her late fellow passenger. And I saw 
that fierce face as she heard pronounced 
for the first time the name of the lady 
represented in that portrait, the name of 
the person who, the Cri de Paris had 
informed her, was the latest inamorata 
of the fascinating, the celebrated Illana! 
And it seemed to me I could almost 
hear the click of her savage teeth as 
she realized the weapon that chance 
had placed in her hands and the use 
that she might make of it. The chain 
of proof, whose links fell together so 
readily, so completely in my mind— 
with what swift cruelty had it not 
forged itself in that other brain, tor- 
tured by long years of waiting and dis- 
traught by the sudden shock of jeal- 
ousy? 

And the horror of the business was, 
she had some right to the jealousy 
which prompted so bitter a revenge. I 
had not sought Illaia’s admiration, but 
I had suffered it and won it. Should 
I ever forget, till my dying day, the 
pollution of that kiss upon my dress? 
Faugh! The whole business sickened 
me! Among what refuse and scum of 
rascals had my own willfulness not 
brought me, into what risk of future 
ruin, into what certainty of scandalous 
report? Into what danger of losing 
the love that was more to me than my 
life itself? 

How great my love was, it seemed to 
me I had never realized until that mo- 
ment. All the beauty of my life was 
in that love, all its tenderness, all its 
undying and cruel need. Wild thoughts 
crowded up within me; stray flashes of 
our courtship, of our wedding trip, of 
the death that one day must come to 
take one of us from the other. I set 
my teeth as though battling against 
that very death. It seemed to me that 
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the very throbs of my heart drew me to- 
ward him in that desperate need of 
giving, of blessing, which is love itself. 
No, I would not yield the fight in the 
open confession that was certain defeat. 
While hope remained, I would cling to 
the chance of escape that was yet open. 

Open, how? I asked myself when, 
home again from my useless errand, I 
stood once more alone in my own room. 
Open, how? By stealing the letter? 
Suppose I touched a lighted match to 
my lace curtains, to the muslin valance 
of my bed! Suppose I took a pistol and 
fired it through my own arm, and 
screamed for aid against Apaches! 
Half crazed with my fears, I sprang 
again to my feet. But no—even if my 
desperate ruse succeeded, where would 
be the profit in laying my hands on that 
one letter? The hand that had written 


this one could write another. 

These were the thoughts that held 
me through that long gray afternoon. 
Then the long dull evening—alone, for 
Gaspard had gone with his learned 
friend to a great dinner of some famous 
society of scholars, 


In the evening—I 
am ashamed to tell it, but my need was 
so great—I could resist temptation no 
longer. I stole down to my husband’s 
library and searched for that verveine- 
scented letter. But the top of his large 
desk was pulled down over all his pa- 
pers. It was locked and the key was 
gone. Shuddering not only at my fail- 
ure, but at the thief’s thought that had 
been mine, I slipped back to my room 
again. It was after twelve o’clock 
when I heard the key turn in the lock 
of the front door below. Then I heard 
Gaspard’s step going to his library. I 
had still a half hour to wait before he 
ascended the stairs. Then there was a 
knock at my door. 

“Florise!” said the voice of Gaspard. 
Why this elaborate formality between 
him and me? 

“Come in!’ I answered weakly. 

[ heard a familiar step enter my 
room, then a well-known voice: 

“You are not in bed yet, Florise? 
That is fortunate, for here is some- 
thing that we must talk about.” And 
I heard the rustle of paper. 


Vil. 

It had come. In that brief instant 
while I sat in darkness were revealed 
to me the meanings of those two most 
hideous of human words, fear and 
shame. Then I opened my eyes. I saw 
that my husband held in his hands not 
an open letter, but a newspaper. I 
recognized it. It was the Cri de Paris. 

“This is yours, Florise?” he asked 
sternly. 

I nodded. He went on: 

“I have to beg your pardon, my dear, 
for opening anything directed to you. 
But you see, I was expecting some pa- 
pers by mail to-day; and as you are not 
much in the habit of receiving journals 
I never stonped to notice, in the dark- 
ness of the hall this morning, that this 
bundle of papers was directed not to 
the Vicomte but to the Vicomtesse 
d’Arques.” 

My wretched curiosity! How far it 
had undone me I did not yet know. But 
bitterly I regretted the foolish impulse 
which, after beholding that mutilated 
paper in the studio of Illafia, had sent 
me to the newsdealer to command the 
back copies for a month past. That 
mysterious item that had driven Ma- 
dame Iilafia to her desperate fury of 
revenge—was it possible that my hus- 
band, furnished by my hand with a 
copy of the paper, had stumbled upon 
the same paragraph? 

“As I had a few moments to wait 
before the arrival of Monsieur Dupont,” 
he said, “and as I confess to something 
of curiosity on these journals that base 
themselves on American methods which 
the Americans themselves are ashamed 
of, I glanced over one or two of the 
sheets. Suddenly the name of Illafia 
caught my eye. Florise, this is what I 
read.” 

He put the paper into my hands. 
There was the jaunty print I had be- 
held in the carriage of the railway 
train, the flaring headlines, the chic 
little pictures. But here, beneath Gas- 
pard’s pointing finger, was something I 
had not seen. 

Those who know have recognized in the 
latest pictures of the fascinating [llafia the 
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features of the young Vicomtesse d’Arques, 
well known in Paris for her beauty. Her 
portrait, by the same conquering hand, we 
understand, is to be a feature of the ap- 
proaching Salon. It is further rumored— 
but whisper it softly!—that this celebrated 
Don Juan has added to his list of triumphs 
not only the lady’s face but the lady herself; 
though the vicomte, it seems, is quite blind 
to the ardent attachment of the adoring pair. 
Is it to be a divorce or a duel, when the 
portrait is hung in the Salon? 


The room whirled. I sank back into 
chair, staring up into Gaspard’s 
face. 

“It’s a lie, Gaspard!” was all that I 
could gasp. “It’s a lie!” 

“I know it is,” he replied calmly. 
“Do you think then that I could be 
shaken in my belief in my wife by the 
scurrilous attacks of an anonymous 
scandalmonger ?” My heart rose throb- 
bing, then fell again as he added: “A 
writer who is afraid to sign his name 
is hardly to be reckoned with seriously. 
An accuser who brings only innuendo, 
and no facts, is put on the level of a 
slanderer.” 

Ah, but Madame Illafia had signed 
her name! Ah, but Madame Illafia of- 
fered facts—facts to support her accu- 
sation. Again the deadly sickness of 
fear rose to engulf me, as Gaspard 
added with sudden impressiveness : 

“But scandalmongers, my .dear Flo- 
rise, can soil a woman’s name as fatal- 
ly as the most convincing witnesses. 
And one thing I must ask you to re- 
member—scandal is a viper that can 
enter only where carelessness has left 
an opening.” 

I held my head down. “Yes, Gas- 
pard,’ I murmured miserably, “you are 
very right.” 

“My dear little girl,” he said, with 
the gentleness that one uses toward an 
offending child, “I have no wish to re- 
proach you for any acts of yours that 
have connected your name with that of 
this man, because I regard the fault 
rather as my own than as yours. In- 
stead of dissuading you, I should have 
absolutely forbidden the idea of your 
going to a man whose character, where 
women are concerned, is so frankly un- 
scrupulous. If I did wrong in being 


too weak toward you, certainly I am 
punished”—for one instant his face was 
constricted in a spasm that showed his 
inward suffering—‘“certainly I am suf- 
ficiently punished in seeing the honora- 
ble name of D’Arques, the beloved name 
of my wife, mixed up with these foul 
innuendoes of the divorce court. As 
to the cur who wrote these lies, I think 
I have settled him. There will appear 
in this week’s Cri de Paris a public re- 
traction of these statements and a for- 
mal apology for them. My Aunt Ber- 
lontaine, who ventured to come to me 
this morning with some tale of your 
agitation when she found you alone 
with Illafa in his studio, I have re- 
quested to hold her tongue. Also a cer- 
tain acquaintance of mine, captain of a 
dragoon regiment at Vincennes—just 
now at the Jockey Club, where I 
dropped in for a few moments before 
coming home, I had news of him. It 
appears that he also was at the club this 
evening, gossiping as usual. I find that 
he has been making free to exploit some 
tale of your old Nanon being brought 
out there to the banlieue on a wild- 
goose chase, while you were sitting in 
Illafia’s studio. I have sent him word 
that the occurrence is not to be men- 
tioned again. You see I have been 
busy, Florise!” 

My wretched vanity, my wicked will- 
fulness, which like a baby’s hand had 
tangled this miserable snarl for another 
to unwind! Even without the final 
blow of the letter, how was it possible 
that my husband could ever forgive me 
now? 

“How good you are, Gaspard!” I 
sobbed. “How good you are!” 

“No, Florise, not good. For I own, 
I have been so angry that I have not 
trusted myself to speak to you about the 
matter until to-night. You will realize 
perhaps, without my telling you, what 
this has meant to me. You suffer, I 
know, even more than I. So I wish to 
show you no harshness, merely to beg 
you to observe, a woman cannot touch 
pitch without inflicting some stain on 
her own purity. Also I beg you to re- 
member, my dear child’”—the sudden 
inflexibility of his voice showed the out- 
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raged pride, the very bitterness of 
wounded honor that lay beneath his 
gentleness—“remember, there are limits 
to the patience even of such a love as I 
give to you. The past is forgiven and 
sealed. But remember, the future can- 
not find forgiveness so readily. It was 
against my will that you ever went to 
the studio of this roué; here you behold 
the consequences. And I tell you 
frankly that if you go to him in the 
future, if you allow your name to be 
connected with his again, you will break 
my _ heart.” 

These final words fell with a horrible 
finality, like the spades of earth on a be- 
loved coffin. 

“You can trust 
weakly. 

“Very well, my darling. Then let us 
bury this whole miserable business out 
of sight forever. We will pay this man 
for his picture, if it takes the last sou 
we have—we must make sure, your dear 
little face hangs in no Salon. As for 
this infamy———”_ He picked up the pa- 
per from the chair where he had thrown 


me, Gaspard,” I said 


it; and with a twisting gesture that re- 
minded me of the woman whose sacred 
rights it outraged no less than his, he 


flung it into the fire. “There is an end 
of it. There is an end of Illafia. There 
is an end to all suspicion and hard feel- 
ing between you and your poor Gas- 
pard who loves you. We are agreed, 
my little Florise ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. And with all the 
force that was in me, I tried to add: 
“But this isn’t the end, dear! I have 
another accuser—the very wife of the 
man you denounce as a roué. She 
charges me with conduct so wicked as 
to justify her in seeking a divorce. She 
holds proofs that on one point at least 
I have lied to you—but you'll believe 
me against her, you'll believe that I’m 
telling you the truth this time at least, 
won't you?” 

This is what I had braced myself to 
say; but alas, as Gaspard stooped to 
kiss me, the very intensity of my re- 
solve held my lips cold and stiff as was 
the “Yes” I had answered. Gaspard 
started, in a little sharp recoil that 
showed me the keenness of his feeling 


for me. Ah, my beloved! Had I 
wounded him? 

“Florise, this afternoon you turned 
scarlet at the mere mention of this 
man’s name. Is it possible Fe 

Ah, the blush of this afternoon, that 
I had forgotten! With that imbecile 
damning brand of a secret sin yet fresh 
in his memory, how could I expect Gas- 
pard to accept my forestalling of a 
charge which, after all, was not yet 
brought against me? “Please believe 
me against the woman who will accuse 
me to-morrow!” That was all very 
well. But for a wife to say to her hus- 
band: “Please believe me against the 
very blood that quivers in my cheek!” 
Ah, no, no! 

I stood silent, overwhelmed. My 
poor Gaspard spoke again in the tones 
of an intense suffering: 

“Tell me the truth, Florise. If it is 
true that you are changed ig 

“Listen, Gaspard. There is one thing 
I want you to realize, there is one 
thing to remember whatever happens. 
Body and soul, I am your faithful wife 
—not because it is my duty, but because 
IT love you! You are not only my hus- 
band, you are my lover. You are my- 
self, the very life that is in me—and 
you ask me if I am changed! What do 
you think could change a love like 
mine? This man who has painted my 
portrait? Or the poverty which you 
say threatens us? It will take more 
than these things to alter me, Gaspard. 
When you see me dead, you’ll see me 
changed, and not till then.” 

I felt his arms about me. 
My little Florise!” 

This moment when his love was so 
utterly mine, was it not the time to tell 
him of the danger that threatened us? 
Possibly. But at that very moment, 
how could I risk its sweetness? And 
afterward, the opportunity was gone. 


“Florise! 


VIII. 


The next morning Gaspard went off 
immediately after his coffee, to meet 
his friend with the papyri at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. The tenderness of 
his good-by kiss left me no room for 
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doubt ; be the reason for the delay what 
it might, he had not yet read those 
charges against me. 

But even though their verveine- 
scented pages waited yet untouched, 
those charges remained. The dreadful 
danger they symbolized threatened me 
no less than before the dear reconcilia- 
tion of last night. No less than yester- 
day, Madame Illafia had the good will 
and the means to destroy me. With all 
the fury of her southern temperament, 
did she not believe that I had stolen 
from her the love of the husband she 
adored? Whom she adored, perhaps, 
as I did my Gaspard? 

In a sudden moving flash of the im- 
agination, I put myself in her place; I 
saw myself with her eyes. A heartless, 
scheming coquette of that glittering 
Paris world which to the stranger and 
the outsider looks so deliciously allur- 
ing—a cold-blooded vampire who by de- 
liberate artifice had supplanted her in 
her beloved husband’s heart. How 
could I blame her, if in her desperation 
she was scheming to snatch from me 
the same treasure that I had stolen from 
her? But if she understood the truth, 
if she could know me as I really was, 
was it not possible—was it not possi- 
ble-—— 

An idea boiled up in my brain, to be 
thrust back by the sudden cold remem- 
brance that even now, perhaps, it might 
be too late. But when my _ husband 
came home to luncheon, and I met the 
unchanged sweetness of his eyes, I 
knew that the blow I dreaded had not 
descended yet. But I shuddered as 
though a snowy wind had touched me 
when at the table my husband said to 
me suddenly: 

“By the way, Florise, I have a letter 
in there that I want to ask you about.” 
And he motioned toward the library. 
I stared at him, unable to speak. Then 
he added: “As soon as I have time to 
go through my correspondence. But 
just at present I am so occupied with 
Monsieur Dupont——” 

I heard no more. My idea had re- 
turned, vivid with the brightness of a 
present possibility.. My one chance, my 
one way of escape from the ruin that 


threatened me! There in Gaspard’s 
desk lay the letter, locked beyond my 
reach, waiting like a deadly serpent 
coiled for its spring. I could not lay 
hands upon it. But might I not draw 
its fangs? 

“Gaspard,” I said, with determina- 
tion, “you are very busy, I know. But 
could you not spare the time to call at 
the Ritz for me about six o’clock? I 
shall probably take tea there with some 
friends.” 

He hesitated, consulted his notebook, 
and finally agreed to come. I was to 
wait however no longer than half-past 
six. 

“But I'll wait till you come, Gaspard, 
chéri, if I have to wait till midnight!” 

This arrangement made, I went to 
my boudoir and wrote a petit-bleu, di- 
recting it to the Illaia apartment at 
Passy, in a feigned hand, lest it should 
be recognized and stopped. This is 
what I wrote: 


MapameE: I understand to my deep re- 
gret that you have read the unfounded slan- 
der in the Cri de Paris. As I am sure that 
this report must be even more distressing to 
you than to me, I beg that you will give me 
the opportunity of proving to you its fal- 
sity. 

Will you not give me the pleasure of your 
company at tea this afternoon? And I am 
sure that I can make you believe that in- 
stead of being your enemy, I ask nothing 
better than to be your friend. 

If you will do me the honor of accepting 
this invitation, please come to the Ritz Hotel 
at quarter before five o’clock, and ask the 
maitre d’hétel to bring you to my table. I 
will be waiting for you. 

beg you to accept, madame, with my dis- 
tinguished compliments, the expression of 
my most sincere salutations. 
VICOMTESSE D’ARQUES. 


“Quick, Madeleine! Give this tele- 
gram to Charles. Tell him to take it to 
the post office at once! At once!” 


IX. 

At a corner table in the inner hall of 
the Ritz, I sat with my veil drawn 
down. In spite of the heat of the room, 
I felt myself shivering with cold. The 
hands of the clock pointed to eighteen 
minutes before five. 

Would she come? Small as the hope 
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was, it was all I had to cling to. That 
I might induce Madame Illafia to write 
to the Vicomte d’Arques a letter re- 
tracting her charges against his wife, I 
hardly dared hope. But I did hope to 
make her understand, I had given her 
no reasor for divorcing the husband 
she adored. Her love for her husband, 
was not that her vulnerable point, the 
point where I might hope to touch her, 
to influence her perhaps? I, who could 
so well enter into her feelings, who 
could so well feel for her sufferings— 
might not I hope to make her under- 
stand me as well? And if Gaspard, 
even with the contents of the letter 
fresh in his mind, should enter at six 
o'clock to find me téte-a-téte with the 
mollified writer of the letter itself! If 
he should find me once more with my 
dear salts bottle in my hand, and my 
late accuser transformed into my friend! 
Fifteen minutes before five. Would 
she, perhaps, never come at all? 
Among the gay crowd that thronged 
the hall were several of my acquaint- 
ance. Some, passing by my table, rec- 


ognized me through my veil and bowed. 
A glance at the empty chair before me 
showed their unspoken question: For 
whom is she waiting then, this little 


D’Arques? Shame burned me beneath 
my veil. How many of them had read 
the Cri de Paris? 

“Madame la vicomtesse——” It was 
the voice of the maitre d’hotel at my 
elbow, and I smelled the odor of ver- 
veine. I turned. A lady stood beside 
him; a lady dressed all in black, and 
like me with a veil drawn across her 
face. I took in my breath. Then wet- 
ting my lips I forced myself to speak. 
For the moment had come. 

“Good evening, madame. 
deed good of you to come.” I spoke in 
French, which she understood, as I 
knew. “Madame, you will sit?” 

The maitre d’hdtel placed her chair, 
and she sat without a word. Through 
her black veil I could see the gleaming 
of her bright hair. Her silence had in 
it something vaguely terrifying, but it 
was at any rate better than the violence 
of the railway carriage; just as her 
black wrappings, though they concealed 


It was in- 


her face from me, were so infinitely an 
improvement over the conspicuous 
gaudiness of attire that I had feared. 
Her appearance, her demeanor, were al- 
together so civilized that I took heart. 
As the maitre d’hétel glided away to 
order our tea for us, 1 leaned across 
the table toward my guest with some- 
thing like a smile. 

“You are Madame Illafia,” I said, 
“and I am the Vicomtesse d’Arques. 
What a pity we had not known each 
other the other day, madame, when we 
made that journey from Biarritz to 
Paris! How much pain, how much use- 
less suffering, might have been spared 
the two of us—to you as well as to 
me.” 

Still she did not speak. The waiter 
placed the tea before me. I poured it, 
though my hand made the spout of the 
silver teapot clink against the china rim. 
My guest’s cup was placed before her. 
Still she did not speak or move, but 
her great eyes continued to stare with 
their fixed shining from behind her 
heavy lace veil. In one whom I knew 
to be so emotional, what did this icy 
silence portend ? 

“Madame,” I said, launching my- 
self desperately at the point, “I am told 
that you have written to Monsieur 
d’Arques, informing him that you hold 
evidence of—of a love affair between 
your husband and me. I want you to 
understand that you are utterly mis- 
taken—that nothing of the kind exists, 
or ever did exist, between Monsieur 
Illafia and me. I swear it to you before 
Heaven!” 

A friend of mine, a gay little blonde, 
passed by with her husband. She 
stopped of course for a word and a 
curious glance at the veiled stranger. 
I clenched my hands. Of what use this 
painful interview if I was not to profit 
to the full? With a smile as uncon- 
cerned as I could make it, I mentioned 
the stranger’s name: 

“Baronne de Lys, may I present you 
to Madame Illafia? Her husband has 
been doing my portrait—so beautifully ! 
Perhaps you have heard?” 

Still the Spaniard sat motionless, 
staring with those glittering eyes. Had 
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she heard? I asked myself. But if she 
did not answer the other lady’s salute, 
at least she refrained from the outbreak 
I dreaded—dreaded every instant more 
and more. The quick Parisian eyes of 
the little baronne, however, were visi- 
bly interested. Into them came a gleam 
of intelligence that could mean only 
one thing—Cri de Paris! Yet here I 
sat not with the husband, but with the 
wife. Unless she believed me more ut- 
terly base than is permitted even in 
Paris, she must find her previous judg- 
ment disarmed. I could hear her tongue 
wagging in a bewilderment that must 
serve only for my defense at the tea 
tables of half our acquaintance. A mo- 
ment later she was gone. And for the 
first time there was a sign of life in 
the motionless figure across the tiny ta- 
ble from me. 

With a strained movement, as though 
of muscles handling a great weight, she 
laid her handbag on the table before 
her. Then she lifted her veil. 

You know how it is sometimes at the 
opera, when the curtain is suddenly 
lifted, and you are startled to find your- 
self transported at one stroke from the 
gay commonplace of to-day into the 
great eternal spaces of human woe. 
This was the effect produced upon me 
by the face that the lifting of that veil 
revealed. It was fixed in lines of rage 
and grief that made it the mask of 
tragedy herself. 

“Does my husband love you?” she 
asked in a broken and guttural French. 

My amazement at the abruptness of 
the question was lost in a relief that it 
was couched in a form to which I could 
truthfully oppose a denial. 

“No!” I answered, with intensity. 

Her large eyes continued to survey 
me, while a crimson spot rose burning 
to each cheek. Her beauty was, as 
Illafia had said, the beauty of a peasant 
girl; but wasted by the fury of the pas- 
sions that moved in her, and refined by 
the black clothes which, I felt sure, her 
husband had desperately chosen for her. 
In the heavy veil of black, drooping 
from her toque with something of the 
grace of her native mantilla, she ap- 
peared another person from the gaudily 


dressed peasant woman of the other 
day. But the ferocity of glance was 
still there—the twisting hands and the 
teeth that gleamed blue-white and 
square beneath her crimson lips. In a 
little moving impulse of undefined 
dread, I gave thanks that I had ap- 
pointed this public place for our inter- 
view. I would hardly like to find my- 
self alone with them, those teeth that 
had shredded the newspaper to tatters! 

“Do you deny that he is your lover?” 

“T do!” 

“Do you deny that he has made love 
to you?” Her breath came and went in 
little gasps. I could divine that her 
mouth was as dry as’ mine, as I hesi- 
tated for my reply—was it really love- 
making, that incoherent nonsense that 
Illafia had addressed to me when [I last 
had visited his studio? 

“I do deny it!” I answered resolutely. 
But ah, that stupid blood of mine—I felt 
it flame in my face, and I felt those 
glittering eyes of hers pierce through 
my confusion. 

“You are lying to me, madame!” she 
said. 

In spite of the insulting nature of 
her words, it was not their insolence I 
felt so much as their crudity. How 
raw and wild it was, the scene thus 
played between this woman and me, at 
the very heart of civilization—in the 
most chic hotel of the most chic city 
of the world! And I, the offspring of 
this civilization itself, who had felt my- 
self so strong in the wielding of its 
delicate weapons—how bewildered I 
suddenly found myself, when opposed 
by this blunt first-hand dealing with the 
point at issue. 

“Madame,” I answered gently, for I 
saw that resentment could serve only to 
lose my cause at the very start, “ma- 
dame, I asked you to meet me here to- 
day that I might tell you the truth—the 
truth, before God. You owe me no 
cause for resentment. I have not stolen 
your husband from you. I am not in 
love with him. He is not in love with 
me. If he has ever tried to pay his 
court to me, it was no more than the 
empty compliment that a man of the 
world feels bound to pay to every wom- 
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an with whom he is thrown in con- 
tact.” 

“Then you admit that he did make 
his court to your” she cried in pro- 
found excitement. 

“I confess to nothing of the kind, 
madame. I avow merely a few words 
of idle gallantry, such as he addresses 
doubtless to every woman that sits to 
him.” 

“And does he paint such a portrait as 
that,” she asked, with passion, “of every 
woman that sits to him?” 

That wretched portrait, with its og- 
ling eyes and its red alluring lips—that 
portrait that was I and yet not I! My 
mind ran back to the comment my hus- 
band had made on the painted ladies of 
Illafa, even before my own face was 
numbered among them. 

“That is exactly the kind of por- 
trait,’ I answered, “for which Monsieur 
Illafia is celebrated !” 

“He painted such a picture as that of 
me once, long ago,” she cried, “of me, 
myself. Do you suppose I do not know 


the look he puts into the eyes when he 


mixes the colors—as he said to me then 
—with love?” 

“Love of his art,” I cried, “and every 
picture the same!” 

“No,” she returned obstinately. “I 
have seen the other portraits in his 
studio. There are other ladies who are 
beautiful. But you stand out like a 
star.” 

I tried to smile. ‘“That’s a compli- 
ment,” I said, “that I do not deserve.” 

She surveyed me witheringly. “If 
you consider it a compliment,” she said. 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
I tried to drink my tea. To be seen 
here with this woman, that was an idea 
to which I willingly lent myself. But 
to attract attention by the violence of 
our dispute, no! 

“Your face!” said my guest, with 
sudden ferocity. “I see it everywhere 
in the studio of Mendares.” 

“Mendares?” I asked in bewilder- 
ment. 

But I had better have held my 
tongue. My ignorance, which she took 
for affectation, only served to deepen 
her rage. 


“As though you did not know his 
name!” She surveyed me with con- 
tempt, then swept on: “Everywhere, 
everywhere in his studio, I see your 
face. Sketches, sketches everywhere— 
the big picture with the red handker- 
chief on the head, the little ones of the 
Madonna—always, always the same 
head, always with that same look of 
love in the eyes. So that the first day 
after I arrived, I said to the boy Rod- 
erigo: “Who is she, this lady that your 
master paints as he paints no one else ?” 
And he answered: “That is Madame the 
Vicomtesse d’Arques.’ Ah, Dios mios! 
When I heard that name it seemed to 
me that my heart stopped beating. I 
went back to my room, and I was very 
sick, before I could even think. The 
vicomtesse! ‘The beautiful Vicomtesse 
d’A.! I had read of her in the papers, 
that my husband adored her. I had 
read it, printed just like the breviary. 
And what one reads in print that is 
true. Madame, you know when I read 
it!” 

She flung this last challenge at me 
with a suddenness that made me jump. 
By slow degrees, so much I could see, 
she was working herself to the rage of 
the railway carriage. Had I made a 
mistake in inviting her to this public 
meeting? Was she about to make a 
scene which would precipitate my im- 
mediate and public ruin? 

“Madame, do not excite yourself. I 
remember, of course, the occasion when 
you read that unfeunded item in the 
Cri de Paris. But if you will look in 
the issue of this week, you will see that 
the editor has inserted a formal denial 
and apology——” 

“And you were there beside me when 
I read it!” she swept on, quite regard- 
less of my last words. “You were 
there with me, and I never knew it! 
But when you went away you left 
something behind you—something you 
value, something your husband had 
given you. It was the kind God, I 
think, who threw this instrument of 
vengeance into my hands—this weapon 
with which perhaps I can ruin your life 
as completely as you have ruined 
mine!” 
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Theatrical as were her words and her 
gesture, I knew too well the reality of 
danger which they outlined for me. 

“So you found my gold salts bottle,” 
I said as steadily as I could. ‘Will you 
be so very amiable as to return it to 
me?” 

“So you took my husband’s heart,” 
she returned, with a violence which re- 
moved her repetition of my words from 
the impertinence of mimicry. “Will 
you be so very amiable, madame, as to 
return it to me?” 

She thrust her face across the little 
table at me. Her eyes blazed at me 
like the acetylene headlamp of an on- 
rushing car. How was I to deal with 
this savage, primitive creature whom 
with so light a confidence I had asked 
to meet me in the very presence of my 
little Paris world? ,I saw that their 
eyes, beyond a doubt, were on her. 

“Madame, pardon me, but your cup 
——” I withdrew it from the danger 
zone, speaking in as soothing a tone as 
I could contrive. “Madame, people are 
looking at us. Drink your tea, I beg 
you.” 

“Do you think then,” she answered, 
panting, “that I have fallen so low as 
to eat your salt or drink the cup that 
you offer to me—you, you?” 

The scorn of her voice seared my 
soul. In spite of myself, I felt the tears 
start to my eyes. How weak I had 
been, how careless and how vain, in al- 
lowing myself to be drawn into that 
foolish flirtation with a man whose 
character I knew before I went to him! 
And now I was to bear the burden of 
all his past transgressions, I was to be 
made the scapegoat for all the women 
whom in his brilliant Paris career he 
had found not only weak but wicked. 
It was I, who had at least been no 
worse than frivolous, who was to bear 
the jealous fury of his wife, the sting 
of her scorn. Frivolous, yes; but this 
woman believed me wicked. To-mor- 
row, would my husband be believing me 
the same? 

“Madame, I swear to you that you 
deceive yourself. Your husband cares 
nothing for me 

“You lie to me again!” she answered 


frantically. “How could he help loy- 
ing you? How could any man help 
loving you if you smiled at him? And 
ail womei: smile on my Mendares, But, 
bah! ‘Lhe other women, what did they 
matter till you came? Till you came, 
all white and gold like a dawn in win- 
ter? Do you think I cannot see for 
myself how beautiful you are, with 
your blonde hair and your skin that 
makes me look like a Moor? What 
man would look at me, beside you? 
So you stole him from me. You stole 
him from me!” 

“Madame!” I cried in deep distress. 
“IT beg you to believe me when I de- 
clare, you are deceiving yourself——-” 

“And I have seen him turn scarlet,” 
she said, with a gesture like one in 
great pain. “I have seen him turn 
scarlet at the mention of your name!” 

“Impossible!” I cried indignantly. 
“You deceive yourself, madame. Mon- 
sieur Illafiia has no need to change color 
when he hears my name mentioned.” 
Then I was silent, remembering my 
own blush of yesterday. Into what in- 
tricacy of stupid complications was I 
wound to my own destruction? In 
spite of myself, I felt my own cheek 
burn again. 

“Ah!” cried Madame Illafia, with a 
kind of savage satisfaction. “Do I not 
see the same scarlet on your cheek as 
well? Your guilty love—there it is!” 

“Nonsense!” I cried, while the breath 
stuck strangling in my throat. “My 
love is not guilty—it’s my husband’s! 
I love my husband, Gaspard d’Arques 
—never any one else, since my life be- 
gan, till it ends!” 

“You love your husband,” she re- 
peated, licking her lips with a kind of 
vindictive relish that proclaimed the 
peasant, “that is, you love your rank as 
a great lady, your fine home, your free- 
dom to amuse yourself as you will— 
all the things that you possess, above 
me. But I can take them all from you 
—and your husband’s love, too, since it 
will probably vex you to lose it. I can 
strip you, as you have already stripped 
me, of all that is most dear. And I’ve 
done it already—ah, you didn’t know 
that? I have done it already!” 
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Again she leaned across the table 
toward me in a kind of transfiguring 
rage that brought the carmine to her 
sallow cheeks and lit her dark eyes to 
a baleful radiance beneath her tawny 
hair. In a little oblique flash of thought, 
I regretted that her husband was not 
there, at that instant, to behold her 
kindled beauty, her breathing passion. 
Then this idea was struck away by the 
clutch of a more vivid and personal 
feeling: Fear. 

“T’ve written to him!” she said, with 
a tense defiance like that of a frantic 
child. “No, you needn’t make a ges- 
ture to me to be silent,” as I laid my 
finger on my lip, and her voice sank to 
a whisper that cut the air like the 
scream of a distant siren: “I’m no lady, 
like you, but I know better than to 
make a scene in a place like this. ll 
make you no scene, don’t be afraid of 
that. When I strike, it’s deeper than 
mere words. And I’ve struck already! 
I’ve written to the Vicomte d’Arques 
to tell him that his wife has betrayed 
him. I got a lawyer, a compatriot of 
my own here in Paris, to help me with 
the letter. It tells him that I am about 
to enter suit for divorce, with your name 
in the suit—yours, and yours alone! It 
tells him that I have proofs to offer— 
the boy Roderigo, who will swear to 
whatever I feel to be true; and your 
husband’s precious gift that you gave 
away to your lover. What will he say 
when he reads my letter? Ah! What 
did he say when he read it?” 

“He has not yet read it,” I replied 
in a low tone. Perhaps it was stupid 
of me to tell the truth. But lies are 
always hard for me; and when I was 
so shaken, quite impossible. 

“He has not yet read it! 
peated my words, with a long breath 
of satisfaction. “So much the more 
amusing to think of his reading it when 
it arrives. And next week, the papers 
for the divorce.” 

I could maintain my stoicism no long- 
er. The tears streamed from my eyes, 
and I pulled down my veil to cover 
them. The tears were in my voice, as I 
leaned across the table to my antag- 
onist. Our faces nearly touched as in 


” 


She TC- 


a frantic whisper, pitched below the 
hum of voices that filled the crowded 
hall, I pleaded with her. 

“Madame, you say that you know 
what it is to love. Then by that love 
in your heart, I beseech you to spare 
another woman who loves as sincerely, 
as deeply, as you. We are both women, 
we know each the other’s weakness, 
each the other’s torment—toward each 
other, at least, should not women be 
kind? Look, I will give you the con- 
fidence of a sister, I will show you the 
truth of my heart. There is one love 
in it, only one: the man that I loved 
the first instant my eyes rested on him, 
the man I married. For he loved me, 
worthless little imbecile that I am. He 
loves me still. How hard I have tried 
to keep his love, and yet how easily I 
could lose it! For it is only these past 
weeks—you see, I hide nothing from 
you—that he has been seriously dis- 
pleased with me. He refused to give 
me his consent to go to your husband 
for my portrait; but I went, just the 
same. I went, and I flirted with him a 
little bit—yes, I own it, only a little bit 
but enough to displease my husband. 
If he were to hear this charge brought 
against me by the very wife of the man 
whom scandal has declared to be my 
lover, then it is possible that he would 
believe it. Unless you will retract your 
charge my husband will believe me 
guilty, although I ain innocent.” I drew 
a long breath, and putting out my hand 
I touched hers. “Perhaps you wonder 
why I confess to you so frankly, you 
who hold me in your power? Here is 
the reason: I own to you that you have 
the power to ruin me, so that you may 
believe me when I say, you have no 
for doing so. You have no 
cause for the cruel punishment that you 
are about to inflict upon me. 
the truth, as the good God sees it!” 

Her dusky eyes surveyed me fixedly, 
while her hand remained passive un- 
der mine. 

“You have done me no wrong?’ 
asked. 

“T have done you no wrong. 
been frivolous, 
haps. But not 
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when I say that so far as I am con- 
cerned, Monsieur Illafia is your faith- 
ful and loving husband. i 

“He does not love you?” she inter- 
rupted sharply. 

I replied with energy: 

“T have already informed you, ma- 
dame, that he does not.” 

“Then give me proofs,” she cried in 
a sudden outburst of fiercely wrought 
emotion that caused the heads at the 
neighboring tables to turn. “That is 
what every thief is called upon to do 
before he can be judged innocent. I 
am only an ignorant peasant woman 
perhaps, but I know that much at least. 
I say that you have stolen my husband’s 
love from me. You declare that you 
have not. What are words in the face 
of such a charge? I say to you, if you 
do not wish to suffer the penalty I have 
prepared for you, then give me proofs 
of your innocence. Proofs! Proofs!” 

“But how can I give proofs of such 
a thing?’ I asked in the bewilderment 
of despair. “If I had proofs to offer 
you should I not have them to offer my 
husband as well? But there are some 
things that cannot be proved. Have 
we proofs for God himself?” 

She tossed my question aside with a 
gesture of the hand, slight yet strange- 
ly suggestive of muscular power. The 
bright tint had faded from her face. 
The great eyes gleamed like two shad- 
owy pools against the colorless skin, 
and held me silent. For the first time 
since this strange interview began, I 
knew that I was afraid of this woman 
whom I myself had summoned to this 
meeting. 

“A proof?” she said. “But nothing 
is easier! Each one of us shall sum- 
mon him to her, at the same hour. I, 
his wife, will say: ‘Come home to me! 
I love you, I need you. Come!’ And 
you, who declare that you have won 
no love from him, you also shall say: 
‘Come to me here. I love you. Come!’ 
To which woman will he come? We 
shall see. Then we shall know, be- 
yond a doubt. Now, madame!’ 

She rose to her feet. Her flaming 
eyes were bent to mine, her grip was 
like steel upon my arm. The woman 


who had frightened me from the rail- 
way carriage, the woman who had rent 
my printed name with her teeth—here 
she was! I drew back in horror from 
the monstrous test that she proposed. 

“Madame, I do not understand 

“You do. Come to the telephone. 
Come!” 

Now I understood. But my whole 
soul revolted. I saw how wrongly I 
had done in trusting to the mercy of 
this stranger. Now I would trust to 
the mercy of the husband who loved 
me. I would go home to him, I would 
confess the whole truth, holding back 
nothing, so that he should not suppose 
the truth more damning than it really 
was. 

“Let me go!” I panted. 
the test that you propose. 
to go with you. Let me go!” 

Her hand fell from my arm. I 
sprang from my seat. 

“Sit down,” she said in a level tone. 

“Madame, our interview is at an 
end. I have tried to convince you of 
the truth, for your sake as well as my 
own. You refuse to believe me. Very 
well, then, do your worst. If I am 
fated to lose my husband, then I lose 
him, but I prefer to trust myself to 
him rather than to you. Good-by!” 

“Sit down!” she said again, in the 
same arresting tone. Then she added: 
“A moment ago, madame, you were 
much agitated for fear that I should 
make you a scene here before your fine 
world of Paris. I see two ladies be- 
hind you now who are staring at you 
in wonder. If you do not want the 
scene you dreaded then sit down!” 

I sank into my chair. “Madame, I 
have no choice but to obey you; but so 
far only, I warn you. For a moment 
longer I will sit and listen to you. But 
I plead with you no longer. And as 
for telephoning to Monsieur Illafia 
in the terms that you propose, I refuse. 
I refuse now and finally!” 

The Spaniard laughed; an odd, 
thready little laugh of triumph. Her 
brown eyes surveyed me with a strange 
dancing light. For a moment I was 
conscious of the cold thrill of fear. 
This fierce intensity of passion under 
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which she labored—had it turned her 
brain? But her speech, like her ges- 
ture, was singularly cool and collected 
as she opened the handbag which lay 
on the table beside her untasted tea- 
cup. 

I saw the gleam of crystal and gold 
in her hand. “My salts jar! Give 
it to me!” I cried. 

“No,” she replied briefly. 

“But it is mine! You have no right 
to take it from me!” 

“Have you not stolen something from 
me,” she answered, “which was my 
own, and even more precious to me 
than this silly toy is to you?” 

“Then this is why you keep me 
here,” I asked desperately, “to torture 
me, to tantalize me like a trapped 
rat? 

“No,” she answered, with a little 
twitching smile. “I have a better rea- 
son than that for keeping you here. 
Do you still refuse, madame, to come 
to the telephone with me?” 

“IT still refuse!’ I cried, with all 
the energy of my soul. 

Still with the same strange smile on 
her lips, she picked up the salts jar, 
and unscrewed a few turns of its gold 
cover. 

“Madame,” she said slowly, “before 
your letter came to-day, I had no other 
idea than to accept my fate and to 
suffer in silence. The divorce I had 
a right to ask, and I asked it. The 
letter to your husband—but why speak 
of that now? For when your letter 
came, revealing you to me, not as a 
distant force of evil, but as a real and 
living woman like myself—when your 
letter came to-day I saw that I had 
done wrong. If you were innocent, 
my proposed vengeance was too great. 
If you were guilty, if you had really 
stolen from another woman the treas- 
ure of her heart, then the punishment 
was not enough—it was not enough!” 
Her face twitched. “So I sat down 
and thought. And an idea came to me. 
It was the Holy Virgin that sent it to 
me, I think. I thought how I could 
pluck the truth out of this maze of lies 
and cruelty. I thought how I could 
prove to myself, as a Moorish girl that 


I once knew did in Granada, whether 
her lover was still hers in his heart, 
or whether he had gone over to the 
woman who had tried to steal him. 
So now you are to obey me while I 
make the test. Refuse me your obedi- 
ence and I take your guilt for granted. 
And for the guilty thief there is this!” 

She made a gesture, unspeakably 
menacing, with the gold-topped little 
jar. And I saw that from behind the 
crystal the white chalky lumps of salts 
had disappeared. It was filled with 
liquid only, of a translucently milky 
white. Through its partially unscrewed 
top rose the passing breath of a new 
odor; an odor unfamiliar, death-like. 

“What is that?” I cried, and started 
to my feet. 

“Sit down!” she said in a level tone. 
“There—you are not to move now until 
I give you the word.” 

“But that’s not ammonia salts in 
the bottle any more!” I cried, as I 
sank back into my seat. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Then what is it?” I cried again. 

She stooped toward me. Again the 
crimson swept her vivid face like a 
triumphant wave. 

“Vitriol,” she answered. 


X. 

The dark gold walls. of the hall, the 
light and color and gay chatter that 
filled it, all seemed to blend together 
before me, and withdraw as it were to 
an infinite horizon. In the middle I 
stood, face to face with my enemy. 

But with the realization of my dan- 
ger came suddenly a_ renewal of 
strength, a quickening of faculties such 
as comes, they say, to the huntsman 
as he faces the tiger. I smiled and 
spoke in my sweetest tone. 

“Vitriol! How interesting! 3ut 
be careful, you may burn your hand. 
And now, shall we go and telephone?” 

She laughed. “I see what you 
think,” she said, “when you speak with 
that very sudden gentleness. You 
think I’m a mere lunatic who must 
first be humored so that later she may 
be tricked. No, madame, I am not 
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insane; my heart is broken perhaps, 
but my brain is sound like your own. 
There is, I assure you, no need for you 
to humor me. And as for tricking 
me-———” 

The keen glance of her brown eyes, 
the menacing gesture of the hand that 
held the bottle, finished her sentence 
more vividly than any mere words. Her 
bosom under her blouse of black lace 
heaved in long slow gasps, as of one 
putting a fierce and imperative control 
upon herself. Unless human passions 
in their extreme can be called a kind 
of insanity, | could see that this woman 
was, as she had said, of untouched 
mental balance; but strung by the in- 
tensity of her longing and of her des- 
pair to a point where all else in life, 
even death itself, vanished like vapor 
in the wind. Even in the midst of 
my fear, this realization of her side of 
the case came to me with a strange 
vividness, and I saw the futility of 
anger. She saw in me the most nox- 
ious of human criminals; the woman 
that has deliberately robbed another of 
the love that is her life. Could I prove 
to her that I was not? In her obvious 
rationality, I saw my one chance of es- 
cape. 

“Madame,” I answered boldly, “I 
have no intention of humoring you. I 
have no idea of tricking you. I have 
one idea only; to prove to you that 
I am innocent of the charge you bring 
against me. And for this I am ready 
to submit to any test that you pro- 
pose. 

She rose to her feet, one hand 
clutching her handbag, the other the 
deadly crystal jar. 

“Then come,” she said. 

I followed her example with alacrity, 
but with a wary eye fixed on her every 
movement. The waiter, with a bow, 
lifted my fur coat. 

“Does that man think we are going 
away?” asked Madame Illafia, with a 
kind of peasant cunning. “No, we must 
come back here to wait. Tell him.” 

For the first time, as I obeyed her 
command, I realized how utterly I stood 
in the power of this woman who re- 
garded me as the guilty source of all 
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her misery. I was in her power. Till 
I could escape her I must obey her 
hand and foot. Should I be able to 
escape her before Gaspard came? I 
glanced at the gold clock over the door. 
It marked five o'clock. 

“You may reserve this table,” I said 
to the waiter. “Monsieur le vicomte 
comes to join us later, And now, I 
follow you, madame!” 

Again that look of cunning leaped 
into her eyes. She was not dull, this 
woman, so much was plain. 

“You go first, so that I do not lose 
you. And besides, I do not know 
where to find it here, the telephone.” 

“Neither do I——” I began in a 
faint attempt at fencing. 

The gleam of the crystal moved in 
her hand. 

“Lead me to the telephone,” she 
said. “Remember, all this is very seri- 
ous. If you play any trick on me, 
madame, then Heaven help you!” 

Without another word, I led the way 
to the telephone. The attendant, who. 
knew me, held the door open at once. 
Was it the monstrous test that she had 
proposed to me a few minutes before 
that this woman was about to force 
upon me? 

“You will go first,” I remarked, with 
as easy a politeness as I could manage. 

She smiled, and again I saw the 
gleam of those strong white teeth. 

‘Madame the vicomtesse is too kind. 
Suppose, when I came out again I 
should find her gone! No, we enter 
the little room together.” 

“But there is no place for us both. 
We should crush each other!” 

“T will take my risk of that,’ she 
replied. “And besides, it is you who. 
must show me how to use this tele- 
phone. In Madrid, where I learned, 
the little machine was different.” 

Where was the use of disputing her? 
I told the attendant that we should not 
need his services, and we entered the 
little stifling booth. She shut the door. 
There we stood, pressed together like 
two sisters. Her dark eyes, so near to 
mine, were fixed upon me with a smile 
of headlong triumph. 

“Call my husband’s studio yourself 
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and do not pretend you are ignorant 
of the number,” she ordered me in a 
tone that broke and ran with excite- 
ment. 

I took a long breath; then picking 
up the little apparatus, I called up the 
studio as I was directed. Under the 
circumstances any ruse seemed mere 
stupidity. At the end of a half min- 
ute, I heard Illafia’s voice, brusque and 
far away: 

“All6! Allé! Who is there, please ?””’ 

My heart rose to my mouth. What 
answer would this woman at my side 
force me to make? With a swift ges- 
ture I raised my muff, which I still 
carried in my hand, so as to cover the 
apparatus. Then I whispered in the 
ear that was just above my lips: 

“There he is! Do you wish to speak 
to him?” 

She did not answer; but with the 
eager clutch of an animal, she snatched 
the receiver from my hand. Then as 
my muff dropped at my side, she ap- 
proached her lips to the wooden sur- 
face it had covered, and spoke in her 
native tongue: 

“Mendares, my adored one! 
dares, you are there?” 

Even at that moment, crushed with 
the neighborhood of her tall person, 
stifled by her perfume, terrified by the 
imminent dread of her violence—even 
at that moment, I could not suppress 
a stir of compassion for the wistful, 
hungry tenderness that thrilled in her 
voice as she pronounced her husband’s 
name. The nature of his reply was only 
too obvious, as she went on: 

“It’s I, yes—only Pasquita. No, I 
understand that you are busy. I do 
not ask you to come at once. I only 
ask you to be home at six o’clock be- 
fore they come to take me away.” 

I started in a vaguely pulsing ter- 
ror. What web had it woven, her 
subtle southern brain? Her voice 
went on, strangely soft and faint.” 

“No, it is nothing—only one of my 
old attacks of the heart—you remem- 
ber them. I had one, as I told you, 
on the train from Madrid. But this 
time more serious.” Her voice broke, 
her words were dragged from her as 


Men- 


it were by the last fragments of her 
strength. ‘The doctor has come—he 


.says I must go to the hospital to—to 


be operated on. The ambulance comes 
for me at six o’clock.” 

The colossal impudence of the wom- 
an! Her monstrous, theatrical ruse, by 
which two other human beings were to 
be entrapped helplessly, perhaps to their 
ruin! My pity for her vanished in fury, 
as I listened with straining ears to the 
voice whose hot fumes, moving across 
my face, seemed to suffocate me. 

“Quickly, for I suffer! Quickly, for 
I may die! The sister is holding me 
up to the telephone. She forbade me 
to speak to you, but here I am. If I 
die in the chloroform, I think my spirit 
will come back to hear your voice. You 
will not fail me. Remember, it is at 
six o’clock that they come to take me 
away—perhaps forever. For the love 
of God, my adored one, do not fail me! 
Come to me before I go—before I go! 
Yes, yes, that will do!” 

Her voice died away in the accents 
of a profound suffering which, at least, 
was not pretense. The depth of this 
woman’s agony, as of her deceit, insured 
a certain respect. 

She hung up the receiver and turned 
to me, panting. 

“Willi he come?” she asked me in a 
whisper that sounded in my ears like a 
scream, 

“Indeed it is hard to believe that he 
will not,” I answered faintly, for the 
stifling air had begun to tell on me. 
“And now, since you must be at home 
to receive him, had you not better be 
on your road?” 

She laughed a brief and fluttering 
peal. “Your memory is a short one, 
madame! Then have you forgotten that 
you also telephone to Mendares del Il- 
lafia?” 

“But he will be gone,” I cried, eager- 
ly clutching at this chance of escape. 
“From the studio in the Avenue Niel 
out to your apartment at Passy is a 
half hour at least. He is on his way 
already, perhaps.” 

She sighed with intense bitterness. 
“Then you think him so eager!” she 
said gloomily. “No, you did not hear 
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him say that he is expecting at pres- 
ent a very important client, a duchess 
who is commanding her portrait. In 
fifteen minutes by automobile, he said 
that he could reach the apartment in 
time. That means, he said, that he will 
set out at quarter before six. But it 
will not be for Passy that he sets out!” 

“Why not?” I asked, trembling. 

She bent her head to mine. 

“Because before that time, you will 
have telephoned him, summoning him 
to you here,” she answered. 

I stood for an instant silent. My 
head was swimming. “May we go out 
of this place for a moment, please?” I 
asked in difficult accents. “There’s no 
air here—no air 4 

She shrugged her shoulders. “As 
though that mattered. But now we 
have to wait till it is time for you to 
send him your message—we must not 
bungle things and make him suspect.” 

She pushed from the telephone closet, 
with a hand upon my arm that made 
me realize how completely I was her 
prisoner. 

“Where shall we wait?” she asked. 

Across the corridor there was the 
open door of a little salon, which an- 
swered her question. We entered, and 
sat down. The clock on the mantel 
marked ten minutes after five. 

“We wait,” said my jailer, “till 
twenty minutes after five.” 

“But if I write my message to Mon- 
sieur Illafa?”’ I suggested in a sudden 
inspiration. “He may, as you say, sus- 
pect some trick, if we both telephone.” 

“If I let you write,” she returned, 
“how am I to be sure—utterly sure— 
that he ever gets your message?” 

“But how can you be sure,” I asked, 
“if I telephone ?” 

The next instant I raged at myself, 
for her answer was ready. 

“I call the number myself, and hear 
the voice of Mendares with my own 
ears, before I permit you to speak with 
him,” she replied. “So you think be- 
cause I am a poor working woman 
from the Granada that I have not wits 
like you other Parisiennes? And you 
think I cannot manage your stupid lit- 
tle toy of a telephone? Bah! I learned 
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in Madrid, where I learned many other 
things as well.” Then as I moved rest- 
lessly in my seat: “Sit still, please!” 

For ten minutes I sat rigid, im- 
movable, while the hands of the filigree 
clock ticked on. 

What did I feel in that ten minutes 
of crawling time? Did I hope or fear 
that Gaspard, forestalling his appoint- 
ment, might come to rescue me? Did 
I take with actual seriousness the 
threat of the woman who sat beside 
me? Did I really believe in the mes- 
sage she said I was to send, in the 
deadly weapon she carried in her hand? 
I hardly knew. My brain, over- 
whelmed with long-drawn dread, was a 
blank. My chief idea, I think—if I 
had any—was a consciousness of the 
miserable mess I had made of things, 
in trying to mend them. I had stirred 
a sleeping dog, and now I saw the white 
glitter of its fangs. 

The clock ticked, the gilt hands 
crawled on. People passed up and 
down the corridor, past the door. Some 
of them bowed to me, but their faces 
melted in a confused blur before my 
eyes. Suddenly Madame Illafia jumped 
to her feet. 

“Now!” she said, in a voice that 
snapped like a cut wire. 

I followed her back to the telephone. 
What was going to happen now? 

She held the door open for me, and 
I entered before her. Again I found 
myself crammed in the corner of the 
tiny booth, half-suffocated by her flow- 
ing lace veil, her tall person, and her 
perfume of verveine. 

“T will say in your ear,” she said 
excitedly, “the words that you are to 
repeat in your conversation with Men- 
dares. You are to repeat them, word 
for word.” 

Suddenly I realized the horror she 
proposed. What words were these that 
the voice of Florise d’Arques was to 
repeat into the ear of thiseman whom 
she had already once repulsed—this 
man, the vainest and most unscrupulous 
in Paris? 

‘But what am I to say first?’ I 
asked in hideous misgiving. 

“You are to say, very soft and 
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sweet: ‘Is that you, querida di mi 
alma?” 

The Spanish phrase struck with hor- 
ror on my ear, as my antagonist re- 
lapsed again into her native tongue. 

“*Beloved of my soul!’” I repeated, 
with a gasp. “But, madame, it is im- 
possible that I say such words as these 
to Monsieur Illafia!”’ 

“It is impossible, you mean to say, 
in the presence of his wife,” she re- 
torted grimly, “but Mendares, I fancy, 
will not die of his surprise at hearing 
such a phrase from your lips.” 

She picked up the receiver. I 
clutched her arm. 

“But, madame, have pity on me! I 
tell you it is impossible! To speak 
thus to Monsieur Illafia, a mere for- 
mal acquaintance, a friend like a hun- 
dred others—to address him in terms 
of endearment, to offer him a rendez- 
vous here—it is to humble myself in 
the dust before him! It is to cover 
myself with shame! Madame, have pity 
on me!” 

“Did you have pity on the woman 
from whom you stole the beloved of 
her soul?” she retorted fiercely. 

“I have stolen no one’s love,” I an- 
swered, with sudden desperate resolu- 
tion, “and I refuse to telephone to your 
husband as though I possessed his. I 
refuse to be a party to this treacherous 
trick that you propose to play upon 
him. Madame, let me pass!” 

I thrust my arm past her to seize 
the handle of the door. She shouldered 
me back into my corner again. 

“Wait a moment!” she said, with vio- 
lence. 

Between me and thie light I saw again 
the glimmer of that crystal, milky 
white. Then suddenly through the 
heavy fumes of verveine came cutting 
a new odor, horrifying like the sudden 
sight of a mangled limb between folds 
of velvet. There was no more doubt 
now, any more. I smelled the raw, 
death-like vapor of crude vitriol. 

“Good-by, dimpled cheeks and fair 
white skin!” she said. “Good-by, blue 
eyes that tempt, and soft lips that lure 
men to you! Will you say farewell to 


these beauties, madame, or will you do 
as I say?” — 

A sudden remembrance flashed 
through my mind, of a play seen lately 
at the Grand Guignol—the theatre of 
horror. The climax had been a vitriol 
throwing—should I ever forget the 
sight of the victim’s head, as he dragged 
himself writhing from the ground? 
Then a mere masterpiece of make-up; 
now a living demonstration of a very 
real doom. There it hung before me, 
that fixed mask of blood-red and leprous 
white, with empty eye sockets and two 
naked rows of teeth, 

My lips moved mechanically. 
do as you say,” I answered. 

The next instant I heard her voice 
calling up the number of IIlafia’s stu- 
dio. Was it not possible she had de- 
ceived herself, and he was already set 
out on the errand to which she had 
summoned him? Or was it not pos- 
sible that by insisting on her taking one 
of the receivers and listening to her 
husband’s amazement at my summons, 
I might give her immediate warrant of 
my innocence? 

Filled with sudden hope I fixed my 
eyes on her face. She stood with her 
lips approaching to the wooden sound- 
ing-board, eagerly waiting. The crystal 
bottle glittered between her hard- 
clenched fingers. My heart sank. Aft- 
er all, was I so certain that Illafia, 
vainest of men, would testify amaze- 
ment at my sudden words of love? 
Was I so certain that he had not ex- 
pected my final surrender, that I might 
dare to risk my life itself upon the 
answer he would make me? 

Madame Illafa started with a hoarse 
gasp, and thrust the two receivers in- 
to my hand. I felt her hot breath in 
my ear. 

“There he is. Remember, there is 
to be no bungling now, or ss 

The fumes of the vitriol were in my 
throat. With every sense strung to ex- 
altation, I repeated the words which a 
few moments had been thrust at me: 

“Is that you, querida di mi alma?” I 
breathed into the telephone. And mere 
horror filled my voice with a fluttering 
as soft as were the words themselves. 


“T will 
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Suddenly all space about me, to the 
very core of my own shuddering soul, 
seemed filled with a new voice—the 
voice of Illafia, vivid and amazed as 
though he himself, instead of his wife, 
stood at my elbow. 

“What? Who is this? Whose voice 
is this? Answer me!” 

“Answer him! Tell him your name!” 
commanded that other voice, at my 
other ear. 

Then, as I hesitated, I felt the hard 
cold touch of the crystal on my neck— 
hot or cold, I knew not. But already, 
it seemed, a point of acid was eating 
its way through my flesh. I lost all 
thought of resistance. Blindly, me- 
chanically, I obeyed that voice, as a 
dog obeys his master’s whip. 

“It is I, Vicomtesse d’Arques,” I an- 
swered faintly; then in mere dread of 
another touch of that glass I added 
hastily: “It is I, Florise.” 

“Florise! You call for me at last!” 
came the vibrating murmur of the dis- 
tant voice. “Florise, you want me at 
last ?” 

“Say ‘I love you’!” commanded the 
other voice, speaking also into my ear, 
also with that strangely guttural ren- 
dering of its accents. 

By a turn of fate, more cruelly fan- 
tastic than any in Dante’s hell, I stood 
as it were between these two voices, 
whose very intonations proclaimed them 
of the same blood, and whose owners 
had been bound together as one flesh 
by the most sacred sacraments of Holy 
Church. Yet now that they had turned 
against each other, it was I that was 
to be broken in the clash of that en- 
counter—I, the wretched little fool of 
a Florise. The voices hissed and whis- 
pered around me like the disembodied 
spirits of fiends. 

“Florise, speak to me! lorise, 
where are you?” 

ay ‘I love you, Mendares—come to 
me’! 

“I love you, Mendares—come to 
me!” I heard my own voice repeating 
the words which seemed to drag my 
soul to the lowest level of shame. Those 
words which even if true were sin it- 
seif—and which spoken thus bore the 


yet deeper taint of a lie. Now that 
they were spoken, could any power in 
earth or heaven ever wipe their stain 
from my soul? 

“My treasure! My adored one!” 
The ardor of the distant voice, throb- 
bing over the wires, filled me with the 
very ecstasy of horror. “Querida di mi 
alma, indeed! You are mine—my 
own?” 

“Say ‘Our rendezvous is at once, or 
never’!” hissed the whisper of my tor- 
mentor. 

Was it the fumes of the vitriol, or 
the words themselves, that strangled 
me as I repeated them? How strange 
it was, the note of triumph that 
clanged through the distant voice as it 
answered me: 

“Florise, tell me the place—the 
hour !” 

“Say ‘I am going now to the Hotel 
Ritz.’ ” 

Pasquita, making a tunnel of her 
joined hands, clicked the salts bottle 
again to my throat as she hissed her 
commands. If the gold cover should 
slip! Every muscle in me _ writhed 
away from her as in long slow gasps 
I repeated the words pattering like bul- 
lets into my ear. 

“Mendares, listen to me, my lover! 
Though I faint for joy—I faint for 
terror! You are there? I am waiting 
now for my automobile to take me to 
the Ritz. What time is it now? Nearly 
half-past five? I will be at the place 
of rendezvous in ten minutes—I will 
wait for a half hour. Not later—I dare 
not, for I fear that my husband sus- 
pects me. Yes, yes, that is it—the Ritz, 
as soon as you are free! Three-quar- 
ters of an hour from this moment I 
shall be gone. Beloved of my heart, 
do not fail your little Florise!” 

Of the clamorous rapture that fol- 
lowed I could distinguish not one word. 
I heard only the metallic whisper of the 
vengeful fury at my elbow, as she re- 
peated the words—the vain, useless 
words—that I had written to herself 
earlier in the day: 

“Ask the maitre d’hdtel to bring you 
to my table. I will be waiting for you. 
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Now I must go to my automobile. 
lover, a bientét.” 

The receiver dropped from my hand. 
Had there been space for me to fall, I 
think I must have fallen. Then the 
door, suddenly opened, brought a gust 
of fresh air to revive me. I realized 
that I was still alive, that the flesh was 
still whole upon my bones. In that 
moment I understood how sweet, even 
in the face of spiritual ruin, is the life 
that throbs in us. What I had already 
lost, what I stood to lose, I did not 
know. But life, life, at any price—life 
in the glory of untarnished strength, of 
undimmed senses! Toward my right to 
live, toward the mere glory of physical 
life in its fullness, I stretched out my 
hands. 

But the 
watchful. 

“Now,” she said, “we will go back 
to your table, and wait.” 

Obedient to her voice, I led the way 
back again through the crowded hall to 
the little table we had left, and which 
still stood waiting for us. We sat down. 
I glanced at my watch. It marked 
half-past five. Suddenly I realized that 
Gaspard was to call for me here at six 
o’clock. 

In what careless confidence I had 
given him the rendezvous, secure that 
he would find me here with an enemy 
appeased and ready to give me justi- 
fication. I had thought only of the 
danger contained in the letter, I had 
thought only of obtaining absolution 
from its damning charges. But now 
the thought of that letter faded into 
dimness, as I sat confronted with the 
writer of it. Whether Gaspard had 
read her accusations of me or had not 
read them, appeared to me at this in- 
stant a matter of indifference. The 
question was now: Would he enter to 
find me here in the clutches of my de- 
famer, and holding rendezvous with the 
man whom I had summoned here to 
me as my accepted lover? 

Sudden resolution flamed like the re- 
turn of life within me. Which one of 
the two men I dreaded most to see, 
under existing circumstances, I hardly 
knew. But by what power did this 


My 


woman at my elbow was 


woman hold me longer here, and for 
what object ? 

“T am going,” I said, with sudden 
energy. “In the darkness and secrecy 
of the telephone closet I was at your 
mercy. But here in this crowded hall 
with people to help me within the very 
touch of my hand! I dislike, madame, 
to make a scene, but I warn you that 
unless you let me go at this very in- 
stant, I will turn to these gentlemen at 
the next table and demand their pro- 
tection. If you do not wish to see your- 
self dragged off by the police 2 

“Sit still!’ she said, and her hand 
flew to her bag. In her ungloved, pow- 
erful hand I saw again the glitter of 
that crystal jar that I had once so 
dearly prized, with its gold mono- 
grammed cover and its contents of 
floating milky white. “Rise from your 
chair,’ she said in the level accents of 
an officer commanding his men, “open 
your mouth to give the alarm, flicker 
your eyelid by so much as a gesture to 
any of the people at these tables, and I 
fling this full in your face. The cover 
is unscrewed and ready. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

I sat rigid in my seat, with my hands 
at my sides and my eyes glaring fasci- 
nated into hers. 

“But, madame, do you not realize? 
The throwing of vitriol is a deadly 
crime. There is justice in Paris! 
Throw that stuff at me and in ten 
minutes the police will have dragged 
you to jail!” 

“As though that mattered!” she an- 
swered passionately. “As though any- 
thing mattered, to a woman who has 
lost the love of her heart! If I find 
indeed that my Mendares has forsaken 
me, then I am dead already. And a 
day will not pass over me in prison 
before they find me a corpse indeed. 
But I think I shall sleep the more 
quietly if I can know that I have re- 
venged myself on the beauty that stole 
my life from me!” 

Her words, which otherwise might 
have sounded vulgarly theatrical, were 
made convincing by the savage fervor 
of her passion, by the instrument of 
torture and death which she held in 
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her hand. Suddenly a new thought, 
born of these last words, shot through 
my mind. 

“Tf you find that your Mendares has 
forsaken you’”—I repeated the sen- 
tence painfully—“if you find that he 
obeys my summons rather than yours, 
then, then ” I stopped, strangled 
with the fear that rose in me. “But 
you do not intend to keep me here 
until you find whether he comes here 
or whether he goes to Passy? You 
will find out just the same, whether 
you have me here with you or not. And 
if he does come, surely I should be 
only in your way—if it is he you want 
to see, and not I!” 

She smiled with a little savage 
twitching of the lips. “Many thanks, 
madame, for the simplicity that you at- 
tribute to me! So you think I will 
let my dog escape before I find out 
whether he killed my lamb or not? No, 
madame, you sit here with me; you sit 
here without speaking, without moving, 
till the time appointed—ten minutes 
after six!” 

“But suppose ” I began desper- 
ately. ‘No, madame, I will look at no 
one but you, I will speak to no one 
but you, I swear it. But to you I must 
speak—I must! Listen, your husband 
may be even now at Passy. He may 
find that your summons was a hoax. 
He may come back again and be here 
at the Ritz at six o’clock or earlier, if 
he gives an extra pourboire to his 
chauffeur !”” 

She burst into fits of silent laughter, 
rocking from side to side with her eyes 
fixed unrelaxingly upon me. 

“Perhaps! Perhaps! Yes, that is a 
clever idea of madame la vicomtesse. 
But unhappily she did not hear that 
Monsieur Illafia, the celebrated painter, 
is giving an audience to a duchess who 
is ordering her portrait, and who has 
commanded her automobile to return 
for her at a quarter before six. And 
if you think that Mendares del Illafia 
will fling away the chance to paint a 
duchess, in order to rush to the bedside 
of his peasant wife! No, the question 
is: When he is free will he go to her?” 

“And if he does ?” 


“Then he cannot come to you. If by 
ten minutes after six he has not come 
here, then I will know that he puts me 
before you in his heart—me, me, poor 
Pasquita! I will know that he loves 
me after ail, and I will go home to 
make my peace.” 

My heart beat quickly. “And you 
will withdraw your divorce suit? You 
will retract your letter to my husband ?” 

She nodded, with her hand at her 
throat. “I will retract everything if he 
resists your appeal. I will rest con- 
vinced of your innocence if he stays 
away from the rendezvous you gave 
him.” 

“He will! He will!” I cried vehe- 
mently. 

“But if he does not 
And her eyes held mine. 

For an instant there was silence be- 
tween us. A new thought had come 
to me, chilling my blood slowly like 
the crawling hand of death. Suppose 
that Illafia, fickle and heartless, refused 
the summons that purported to come 
from his dying wife, then would all my 
docility in the hands of my tormentor 
avail me nothing? 

“But if he comes here,” I forced the 
words slowly, painfully one by one, “I 
know that he will not—but if he does 
—if he comes here to the Ritz P 

“Tf he comes here to you, madame la 
vicomtesse,” she answered in a voice 
that unwound itself as it were from 
the very knot of her infuriate passion, 
of her baffled love and of her jealousy, 
“if I see Mendares del Illafa walk- 
ing in at that door behind you before 
the hands of that clock point to ten 
minutes after six, then with my own 
hand I destroy forever the beauty that 
lured him here. Do not move! Sit 
still! For my arm is strong, madame 
—it was trained in the orange groves 
of Granada. And my aim is true.” 

With a strange constriction that 
writhed her violet lips in a kind of 
smile, she laid the bottle of acid upon 
the table. Slowly her hand unscrewed 
the gold cover, then closed over it. 
And her eyes rested on me as the eyes 
of a hungry tigress rest on the water 
course by which she waits. 


” she said. 
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XI. 


I had often in my fancy pitied those 
poor wandering ghosts who, for all that 
we can tell, flit invisible through the 
scenes of their former pleasures. Poor 
creatures who feel perhaps, who gaze 
and listen and long; yet who lack the 
power to make a head turn toward 
them, or to evoke the sound of a voice 
in response to their own. It was thus 
that I sat, still warm and living, in 
that crowded hall of the Ritz Hotel; 
touching elbows, as it were, with the 
thronging brilliance of Paris, yet as 
powerless to touch its consciousness as 
though my disembodied spirit had only 
just drifted in from the windy void of 
the sky. 

To my right, so close that my out- 
stretched hand could have touched their 
table, sat the two gentlemen of whom 
I had already spoken. A little boy sat 
between, a dear little boy, eating or- 
anges and stealing lumps of sugar when 
his father was not looking. Suppose 
a drop of the devouring acid, flung by 
that frantic hand before me, should 


fall on that little face of pink and 


white, or in the wide brown eyes! On 
my other side sat a young man and 
woman, so absorbed in each other that 
they forgot to eat the petits fours be- 
fore them. They spoke seldom, and 
then in little laughs, below their breath. 
But in the woman’s eyes as she laughed 
rested a soft light of happiness that 
made my heart quiver. 

“That’s her Gaspard!” I said to my- 
self, with a little fierce clenching of my 
courage. I, who had so wantonly tri- 
fled with my own happiness, what right 
had I, in trying to escape the conse- 
quences of my own carelessness, to im- 
peril the sweet contentment of this 
other woman? 

And the other people behind me, all 
about me—what would happen to them 
perhaps if I suddenly jumped up and 
fled, if I ducked beneath the table, if I 
snatched up the tablecloth and wrapped 
my head and defied the madwoman be- 
fore me? What would happen to these 
other human creatures, each one with a 
life that it loved and other hearts that 


it loved, beneath that destroying rain 
that I myself had called down? Sup- 
pose even that Gaspard himself, enter- 
ing as he had promised, should be ap- 
proaching just behind my chair as the 
vitriol was hurled? For I was seated 
with my back to the main door and I 
dared not turn my head. Even at this 
moment his dear bright eyes and ruddy 
face might be just there behind me. 
And suppose at that same instant I pro- 
voked my waiting foe to pounce on me. 

At the horror of that thought, my 
self-control wavered within me for the 
first time. My head drooped sideways, 
and my hat brim came near to colliding 
with a tray borne by a passing waiter. 
I heard a sudden voice, hardly audible, 
yet distinct like the ticking of a watch: 

“Are you trying to signal for help? 
Lift your voice, raise your head, turn 
your eyes—and this is waiting for 
you!” And with a little convulsive 
smile twitching the corner of her pale 
lip, she unscrewed another turn of the 
gold cover. 

“It is ready,’ 

I sat very still. 

The hands of the wall clock, which I 
could see by merely raising my eyes, 
pointed to twenty minutes before six. 
At any moment now Gaspard might be 
here. But the other—would he come? 

I had thought that it existed, that 
liquid flame, merely as a weapon to 
force me to the disgraceful scene where- 
in I had just played my part. Now I 
realized that it was to be a jealous 
woman’s instrument of vengeance 
should she find that I, however un- 
willingly, had taken away from her 
the man she claimed as her own. What 
was in that man’s mind at this moment? 
What impulses struggled together in 
that soul which, however shallow and 
self-indulgent, must at this moment if 
ever in its earthly life be the prey to 
a real feeling? 

But which feeling rode uppermost? 
The voice of which woman, piercing 
the crust of cynicism and satiety, had 
touched the heart? 

For, somewhere in the thronging city 
spaces, the question was already an- 
swered. Quarter before six, the mo- 


, 


she said, “sit still!” 
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ment appointed, was striking its silvery 
chimes. [Illafia, freed of his duchess, 
was already speeding—whither ? 

In that incoherent babble of the 
telephone closet, I had been unable to 
distinguish his answer. It had breathed 
a passion fiercely responsive to the 
words of my own mouth, yes. But had 
he promised to come? Had he refused 
to come? I could not tell. I did not 
know. I could only sit and wait. 

Perhaps, after all, his heart was not 
wholly hardened against the woman 
who gave him so frantic a love. Per- 
haps after all he would not resist that 
agonized appeal that she had made him. 
Perhaps after all ten minutes after six 
would see me departing in safety, with 
flesh still whole and eyes unseared! 

In short, if I sat still and waited 
there was a chance—just a chance. 
Whereas if I made my dash for free- 
dom from beneath the brooding vio- 
lence of those eyes, was not the sen- 
tence of horror already an accomplished 
fact ? 

Like the American Indian of our 
schoolbooks, I sat with my thrilling 
nerves braced rigid against their tor- 
ture. In any case my tormentor should 
see in me no sign of flinching. I sat 
motionless and returned her gaze. 

At one end of the hall a group of 
Bohemian musicians had begun to play. 
It was Thursday, I remembered, the 
day when the Ritz admits that frivol- 
ity. How strangely that music sounded ! 
Yet not the music itself, though the 
melody was wildly sweet. But in all 
that gallery of palpitating life, that soft 
aérial vibration seemed the only thing 
that I could touch, the only thing as it 
were that moved in the same dimen- 
sion as I. How sweet they were, the 
violins—how shrilly it soared, the silver 
flute! In the loneliness wherein it 
stood, my soul was conscious of a cer- 
tain strange comfort. It seemed as 
though in that music the void that lies 
beyond silence had already opened its 
gates to take me in. 

_The throbbing harmony, the brooding 
diamond eyes, the blended perfume of 
verveine and oranges and fresh roses, 
the waiting terror beneath all—were 


these things drawing my will and rea- 
son already from me, like the shining 
crystal that the hypnotizer holds before 
his subject? Furiously I tried to rouse 
myself. Already it seemed to me that 
I had begun to sway in time to the 
music’s slow rhythm, when the woman 
opposite me suddenly spoke in the stern 
harmony of her native tongue. 

“He loved me once,” she said. Then 
relapsed again into silence, while her 
eyes held mine. And I saw the muscles 
of her arm that held the bottle ripple 
and stiffen beneath the thin sleeve of 
black lace. For one moment her face 
worked in a corresponding spasm. 
Then she spoke again, still in Spanish. 

“Por la Virgen Santissima, I cannot 
bear it! The very thought that in a few 
moments I may see the face of Men- 
dares coming in at that door behind 
you, and know that I cannot touch his 
heart even though I lie at the point of 
death, that he refuses me the grace that 
the greasiest padre in Andalusia would 
not refuse to a dying pauper! And 
you are afraid, my little vicomtesse? 
Think then what I have to fear—I ?” 

Her self-pity was a crucifixion. Even 
I, trapped and tortured, could not for- 
bear a pang of compassion for the 
woman as she lifted her hand to cover 
her writhing lips. But her eyes glared 
watchful, and her fingers clawed the 
open cover of the bottle. 

“No, I cannot bear it!” she. said 
again, with a passion that seemed to 
pierce her flesh like a drop of the very 
acid that she held ready, beneath her 
hand. “When I think of the face of 
Mendares, and the days when it was 
lifted to me with a prayer—to me, Pas- 
quita! No, I cannot bear it! Why 
did they bring those oranges here? I 
tell you I cannot bear it, the smell of 
the oranges! Ah, the orange groves 
of Granada, where the long paths slope 
down between the trees to the sea! 
How blue it is, that sea, and how bright 
the wings of the butterflies as they fly 
among the leaves! I was picking or- 
anges, I remember, in the garden of 
Don Frasquito Tortes when I first saw 
the face of Mendares del [Illafia.” 

She stopped, as though lost in the 
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picture thus evoked. But if I hoped 
that the tenderness of her thought 
might evoke a corresponding softness 
of mood, I was mistaken. An elderly 
acquaintance, passing my table, paused 
to greet me. But I saw the eyes of 
Pasquita wake and glitter upon me, 
her elbow contract as though to poise 
her weapon for hurling. I murmured 
an incoherent reply to the wondering 
comtesse, and leaned across the table 
as though absorbed in my companion’s 
words. The intruder moved away. The 
music, which had paused for an inter- 
lude, began a softer and more haunting 
measure. And the voice of Pasquita 
went on, like the voice of one in a 
dream. 

“*Who is that?’ I asked, when I first 
saw the face of Mendares del Illafia. 
For I was up in the orange tree, you 
understand, and could see over the 
wall. So when the procession rode 
by on the morning before the bull fight, 
they were so close I could almost touch 
them with my hand. Behind the first 
matador, in his silver spangles and the 
decoration the queen mother had given 
him, rode Illafia. The horse went slow- 
ly, and our eyes met as I looked down 
over the wall. Then as the procession 
moved on he turned his head, with his 
eyes still on mine. Dios mios! I 
thought I would fall fainting from the 
tree. I knew that it had come, my 
hour. For it is so we love, in Gra- 
nada.” She drew a deep breath, and her 
vivid eyes blazed upon me. ‘You, little 
white-skinned doll of a Parisienne, what 
do you know of love? I tell you I 
could have died, in that hour! But I 
did not. I pulled an orange from the 
bough I held and tossed it to him as 
he rode—as I said, my aim is true. 
He caught it, and pressed it against 
his lips. ‘You have wounded a heart!’ 
said Zoraida, who worked in the same 
tree with me. ‘That is the son of the 
great matador Mendares!’ But what 
did I care for his father? For, that 
evening, coming home from the bull 
fight at sunset with the other girls, I 
met him waiting at the bridge for me. 
His eyes were like lakes of flame—oh, 
if you think he did not love me then! 









For he married me—within the week 
he married me. Me an orange picker, 
and he the son of a matador! But I 
gave him love for his love—it was my 
life that he drew out through my lips. 
Ah, those nights when we sat together 
in the ruins of the Moorish garden 
above the sea wall, in the darkness 
that was filled with nothing but the 
perfume of the orange groves and the 
brightness of the stars! Sometimes, 
the music passed above us on the road; 
the guitars and the gitanas singing to- 
gether. And Mendares beside me in 
the dark with his lips against my neck! 
It is wicked, such joy. It burns us 
to powder, like the sun on the plateau 
in August. Jf I could have died then 
—if I could have died then 

She stopped in the middle of her 
sentence, with a long gasping breath. 
Her voice was hoarse with her passion; 
her very limbs were quivering and 
twisted with it. But though her body 
swayed, her sentinel eyes sat firm. And 
her fingers quivered on the waiting 
weapon like the taut-drawn cord of a 
bow. 

“It was ambition that took him from 
me!” she said, with a breathing vio- 
lence as though I had affirmed other- 
wise. “Ambition, do you hear that? 
Nothing else! Then as now, he was 
mad for his art. At first he painted 
me—me, Pasquita, among the oranges, 
with that look of love in my eyes. Do 
you think I do not know it, that look 
that love alone can give, and love alone 
can paint? He paints it in your por- 
trait now, he finds it in your eyes. 
But once, he found it in mine!” 

She flung back her head in a gesture 
of abandon, though her narrowed eyes 
still slanted watchfully on mine. 

“Ah, Dios! Those summer days 
when he painted me! That picture 
hangs in the Prado now. But his am- 
bition could not halt. Paris, nothing 
less, would satisfy him. Was I, who 
loved him, to be a drag on his career? 
So when he left me alone in Madrid 
and went away to Paris, I uttered not 
a word. So much I was able to do to 
help him; I could let him leave me, I 
could stay behind and eat myself in- 
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side for him. So I remained there, 
silent. I worked—ah, how I worked 
to make myself worthy of the day when 
I should be able to join him again! He 
had left me a little money—I would not 
touch it. I went to the house of an old 
French sefora who lived in Madrid. 
I said to her: “Teach me French, make 
me a lady, and I will work the skin 
from my hands for you!’ The teach- 
ing was to be my pay. She kept her 
bargain, as I kept mine. Ah, the long 
cold nights of winter as I lay awake 
in my little garret, planning how I 
could make myself worthy of my Men- 
dares, and how I could find him again! 
Thinking, thinking in the darkness”— 
she stopped with a gesture that was 
almost that of terror, though her eyes 
never wavered—‘“the same darkness 
that once held the sea, and the orange 
garden, and Mendares—and which was 
empty now! How I grew to hate it, 
the dark—how I grew to fear it! Till 
I kept my candle burning all night to 
study my French book, or else fell 
asleep without caring whether or not 
I was burned alive before the morn- 
ing. Till I woke up perhaps in the 
dark, and just for the horror of it lit 
a fresh candle, and dressed and went 
down to the kitchen before dawn, 
“The years went. I waited for news, 
hoping always. Then came the day, 
only last month, when my _ sefiora 
brought me a Paris journal and said: 
‘Look at this paper. Is this not it, 
the name of your brother that you seek 
always?’ I dropped down like a dead 
woman on the kitchen floor. For there 
it was, the name of Mendares del II- 
lafia, and his picture of ‘Hope’ that 
had brought Paris to his knees. At 
last he had succeeded! At last he had 
climbed where he longed to climb— 
were they not now at an end, my long 
years of waiting? There it was, the 
name of the club where his picture 
hung; I knew now how I could find 
him. My blood quivered to life again 
and burned as it had burned that day 
in the orange tree. I who had waited 
so long for my beloved, I could wait 
no longer. 
“So I made myself ready with a dress 
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like a lady’s, and a hat instead of my 
mantilla. I took some of the money 
he had left me—I had to do it! Then 
I took the train for Paris. When I 
asked for my ticket I could not speak. 
The blood swam to my head; I fell 
as I mounted the step into the railway 
carriage. My Mendares, I would see 
him again, hear him again! It was five 
years—I should have doubted, but I 
could more easily have doubted God. 
Then at Hendaye I took the Paris pa- 
pers. I was in France, the same coun- 
try with him whom I sought. Perhaps 
again I could find news of him. I 
searched the papers for his name. And 
I found it. You know what I found.” 

I roused myself in the effort to an- 
swer. 

“T know,” I said, shaking as though 
a wind were blowing through me, “that 
lying paragraph! That cruel slander!” 

I saw a shadow stop beside me, I 
heard a voice uttering the banalities of 
a greeting. 

“Move at your peril!” said Pasquita 
in the melodious guttural of her tongue. 
“Move at your peril!” 

My eyes remained fixed upon hers 
like those of a rabbit upon a cobra. 
Behind her head I was conscious of the 
wall clock, and the hands that pointed 
to six o’clock. If he came, would my 
death be quick and merciful, or should I 
burn to slow death, faceless and eye- 
less? 

“You know what I read!” she cried 
in her hoarse staccato. “I found out 
what had happened—I read what you 
had done. You, you! The little pink- 
faced doll who sat beside me as I read, 
if I had only known! But now you 
are beside me, and I do know! I hold 
it in my hand, the weapon to blot out 
the fair looks that have murdered my 
heart. You deny your guilt? 3ut 
soon I shall know that, too. And if 
I find that you have taken him from 
me indeed, then may God pity you! 
And have mercy on me as well, Maria 
Santissima!”’ 

The quivering wail of her voice 
melted with the shrill cry of the vio- 
lins. With what a piteous reality of 
conviction she suffered, this woman! 
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She lifted one hand to her mouth to 
conceal its constriction of torment. 
There seemed no nerve of her body 
but stretched itself on the rack of her 
baffled longing. Her eyes scalded me. 
Beneath the grip of her hand the acid 
within the crystal bottle trembled in 
milky waves. 

Suddenly in the floating throng be- 
hind her, I was aware of an approach- 
ing shape. My eyes, tearing themselves 
from the point where they were knot- 
ted, beheld the face of Illafa. The 
trap was sprung and my chance of es- 
cape was gone. 

I tried to move, but my body sagged 
helpless away from my will. Suddenly 
his glance shot into mine. His hand- 
some face flushed high in triumph. 
Rapidly he came toward me. 

“Por Dios! What is it, then?” cried 
Pasquita. With a savage gesture she 
clutched the crystal bottle. 

“No!” I gasped. “No!” 

The glittering room swam into black- 
ness, There was a roaring in my éars. 


But I knew that my sight was gone. 


XII. 


“This is death,” I said to myself. 
When would they be given me, the 
celestial eyes with which to behold 
beauty yet unimagined, or to see again 
perhaps the face of Gaspard? 

Of the pain I was hardly conscious. 
I felt strangely giddy, oddly light. I 
carried my hand to my face in a kind 
of tentative wonder to find my flesh 
yet obedient to my will. The next 
moment amazement filled me. Beneath 
the touch of my fingers, the lids of my 
closed eyes were dry. My hand swept 
over my face. There was no wetness 
on my cheeks, and my skin was smooth 
and whole. 

I opened my eyes. Before me I saw 
blackness. To my flying brain, under- 
standing came in a flash. By some 
stray chance, by some kindly miracle 
perhaps of the good God, the lights of 
the hall had become extinguished. That 
indistinguishable noise that filled my 
ears—it was the mere Babel of com- 


motion among the amazed crowd, 
plunged suddenly into the darkness, 
My senses, exalted, strained themselves. 
Through the confused hum of outcry, 
of exclamation that surrounded me 
came a voice that I knew. It was the 
voice of Pasquita, whimpering in the 
dark; the dark that for her was filled 
with the ghosts of a dead joy. 

I flung out my hand, groped over 
the table, and caught up something of 
metal and glass. Mechanically my fin- 
gers clenched over it. In the far cor- 
ner of the hall flamed the tiny yellow 
flame of a match. Little cries, little 
explosions of laughter filled the black- 
ness about me—then more matches 
flickering. In a moment perhaps my 
chance would be gone. In a fierce 
shock of effort I braced my reeling 
body to my will. I rose to my feet 
and fled among the crowd that I could 
not see. 

Every one else, it appeared, was on 
his feet. I ran full into a table, then 
into some one who was running in the 
opposite direction, but who was luck- 
ily very soft and fat. 

“Pardon, madame!” 

I turned breathlessly, and fell among 
a blindly seething group, where fur 
and gloved hands and little laughing 
breaths struggled together. To the 
right and the left matches flared, light- 
ing up a face here and a face there, 
but making the hall itself only the 
more confusedly black. A voice rose 
suddenly up in the darkness—a voice 
of authority. 

“Mesdames and messieurs, you are 
assured that there is no danger. Will 
you have the goodness to remain in 
your places, until the waiters bring can- 
dles ?” 

To remain in our places—the others 
perhaps, but not I! The sputter of a 
match, more successful than the others, 
showed me the gaping blackness of a 
door. Lowering my head I made for it 
as the bull makes for the toreador. 
I came up short in a sudden collision. 

“Pardon, monsieur!” I cried in a 
breathless fury of haste. 

But my flight was checked by the 
sudden grasp of a hand. 
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“Is that you, Florise?” whispered the 
voice of Illafia. 

A few moments before it was ter- 
ror that I had known. Now it was 
horror—horror of his voice, of his 
touch. What ardor in the one, what 
masterful possession in the other! With 
my lips tightly closed over my betray- 
ing voice, I struggled furiously for my 
freedom. A match, struck suddenly by 
some one behind him, flared in my 
face and lit my features to his view. 
The darkness closed in again on us. 
His breath thrilled warm in my ear: 

“Florise, my own Florise!” 

Swiftly my mind worked. Under 
the circumstances, why resist the hand 
that drew me toward the doorway? Aft- 
er the words that my voice had ut- 
tered into the telephone, some explana- 
tion was due to the man to whom they 
had been addressed. And besides, es- 
cape, escape must be the first object of 
my soul, from this room which held 
for me the very shadow of death. 

Suddenly in a little moving shock of 
realization that made me for the in- 
stant unconscious of that desecrating 
touch, of that hot triumphant whisper, 
I became for the first time aware of 
what I carried in my hand. In a mere 
blind impulse I had snatched it from 
the unseen table. Metal and glass it 
had been to the touch. Now I realized 
what it was in very truth. The salts 
bottle, the gold-topped bottle with my 
initials and coronet, that my foe had 
planned to show to my husband as 
the living proof of my treachery to 
him; the crystal bottle, with the milky 
waves within, with the deadly acid that 
was to bite the sight from my eyes and 
the flesh from my bones! Mechan- 
ically my hands closed over the cover, 
screwing it firmly into place. For the 
first time I found room in my heart to 
pity the poor creature sitting there be- 
hind me in the dark, terror-stricken and 
alone. 

“Come!” whispered the voice of Il 
lafia. “Come!” 

3orne onward in the crowd, we were 
forced toward the flickering outlines of 
a door. I recognized it by its position 
—the little antechamber opposite the 


salon where Pasquita and I had sat to- 
gether an hour before. Illafia drew 
me through that shadowy gap of the 
door and I did not resist. Where else, 
should the lights flare up again, might 
I hope to find myself so safe from ob- 
servation? Away from the surging 
crowd, from the flickering glare of the 
matches, we stepped together into the 
antechamber, the man that I detested 
and I. Then I felt him stoop toward 
me. 

“My darling, I have come. Reward 
me! Kiss me!” 

Now indeed, and by main force, I 
wrenched myself away from him. I 
heard his voice, startled to an intensity 
that was tragic. 

“What is the matter? Are you angry 
with me, Florise?” 

I collected my forces for the strug- 
gle that was to come. “No, monsieur. 
But there are some things, you under- 
stand, that are not permitted.” 

“Florise!” His voice, coming through 
the dark, was filled with a bewilder- 
ment as blind. “Chérie, are you play- 
ing the coquette with me or have you 
gone mad? Was it not as your lover 
that you summoned me here to you? 
Did you not confess to me, you love 
me? Answer me, Florise!” 

This way, that, my mind wriggled 
like my straining body against the de- 
taining hand. In a flash like lightning, 
I saw the futility of falsehood. To 
deny what we both knew to be true was 
to play the fool. 

I burst out laughing, though my 
laughter crackled in my throat. 

“Yes,” I answered, “that is whai I 
telephoned you, not an hour ago.” 

“You called me to you, and I came, 
Florise! You find that droll? But 
that is only half the truth. Listen to 
the whole truth, and see if you still 
find the heart for laughter. My wife 
lies dying—my poor wife, who adores 
me. And I have neglected her dying 
appeal, in order to come to you!” 

With what fervor he made this pro- 
digious announcement—with what su- 
perb dramatic effect! My laughter, 
hysterical though it was, had in it some- 
thing of genuine merriment as my 
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tongue obeyed the swift inspiration that 
had come to me: 

“Yes, monsieur, she lies ill of her 
ancient malady of the heart—the sur- 
geons find that an operation is neces- 
sary. She is to be taken to the hospital 
at six o'clock.” 

I could not see Illafa’s face, but the 
accents of his voice flashed its picture 
vividly before me. 

“What?” he asked in tones which 
came from a mouth wide open in aston- 
ishment. “What? But you have not 
been to Passy?” 

“No. Madame lilafa telephoned you 
from the hotel, here where we stand.” 

“What? Then she’s not dying at 
all?” 

“Not in the least. 
you or I,” 

“Ah!” Was his breath that of relief 
or of disappointment? But his swift 
thought flew on to points more vital. 
“But what does it mean? She was 
here—here at the Ritz, and you knew 
it, at the very instant when you sum- 
moned me here to you?” 

“She was here,” I answered deliber- 
ately, “and not only in the hotel but 
in the telephone closet itself when I 
telephoned you.” 

For an instant there was _ silence, 
broken only by the hurrying footsteps 
that passed to and fro through the door 
at the farther end of the room where 
we stood. Through the doorway came 
a light faint but steady, which spoke 
of candles. But for this feeble ray, the 
cloak of darkness still hung to protect 
me; and the bottle was in my hand. 

3ut for the future, who could tell? My 
mind, strained to its imperative need, 
saw that my future security, whether 
from slander or from assassination, 
could be guaranteed only by one course 
of action; namely, by restoring to the 
half-crazed woman in the darkness yon- 
der the love for whose loss she held me 
responsible. No very easy matter, you 
would say! But vanity makes a ready 
victim, and Iflafia as I knew was the 
vainest man alive. 

“You are laughing at me, Florise!” 
he cried in a tone made almost Iudi- 
crous by wounded pride. “What you 
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say is impossible. Pasquita was not 
with you.” 

“Yes, she was with me, monsieur, 
and therefore I laugh!” 

“What?” he said again. “But I do 
not understand. She regards you as 
her enemy, Florise, this unhappy Pas- 
quita !” 

“Be careful about names, monsieur! 
Otherwise, where is the profit of this 
darkness? But she regards me as her 
best friend, monsieur, Madame Illafia!” 

Boldly I flung this preposterous state- 
ment through the dark. It hit its mark. 

“What, Florise? I mean, what, 
madame ?” 

“It was on the train coming home 
from Biarritz the other day, monsieur, 
that I met your wife. She was taken 
suddenly ill—we became almost friends, 
though ignorant of each other’s names. 
This afternoon I chanced to meet her 


here. A short conversation convinced 
her of the blunder she had commit- 
ted. With all the ardor of her race, 


she offered me her confidence in amends 
for the vengeance she had proposed. I 
gave her my sympathy. But, monsieur, 
how difficult it was not to laugh in 
her face, after the story I had heard 
from you yesterday.” 

“What story, madame ?” 

“You, said, monsieur, that your wife 
adored you, that these five years she 
had been eating her heart out for you, 
that she had come to Paris just for the 
love of you.” 

“She did!” he cried, and I could hear 
his vanity bristle in ‘the dark. “She 
adores me, the poor creature! I say 
it not in boasting, but in pity.” 

“Then you can spare her your pity, 
monsieur, for I assure you that her 
heart is in a perfectly uneaten condi- 
tion—so far, that is, as you are con- 
cerned !” 


Again I heard him bristle. “What 
do you mean, madame ?”’ 
“Never mind that now, monsieur. 


3ut I assure you, you quite deceive 
yourself in her idea in coming to Paris. 
Paris! It was your dream for years. 
Do you suppose it was not also hers? 
These years of waiting in Madrid, she 
has not been eating her heart out, but 
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very practically studying French and 
training herself to take her place in 
Paris. It was Paris, monsieur, that 
drew her here—not you! And very 
fortunately; as it seems likely that 
Paris will not disappoint her.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked sav- 
agely. Was it beginning to work then, 
the serum that my trembling hand 
sought to inject? 

I laughed a little unsteady peal as I 
answered him: “Nothing, monsieur ; but 
the fact to which your eyes seem blind 
is very evident to others. Your wife 
is a very beautiful woman, monsieur ; 
of the type moreover which more than 
any other is admired in Paris. That 
tawny hair, those dark brown eyes! 
Here at the Ritz just now, every eye 
was upon her. Never were my friends 
so attentive to me as while I talked 
with her. And to tell the truth, there 
was an old friend of my husband’s——” 

I stopped short. His answer came 
quickly : 

“Go on, madame! There was a gen- 
tleman, you were going to say, who 
testified a special admiration for my 
wife . 

“Yes, you know him. Very fair, very 
handsome—he took a prize for his rid- 
ing in the Concours Hippique last 
year. The Vicomte Raoul——” I took 
in my breath on a little fluttering laugh. 
“But no,” I cried, “if you think I am 
going to turn traitor to my friends!’ 

“Nonsense!” he said, with sudden 
bitterness. “This is all nonsense now. 
You are trying to make a fool of me, 
vicomtesse !”” 

This time my laugh rose almost to 
hysteria. “I have no need to try! I 
have already done it! We have al- 
ready done it, your wife and I!” 

“What?” he cried furiously. “Then 
you mean to say it was actually a 
scheme between you—a deliberate de- 
sign to turn me into ridicule?” 

_ Poor Illafia! In spite of his airs, 
in spite of his vanity and shallowness, 
I could not but feel sorry for the mor- 
tification he was thus made to suffer. 
But the man who despises his wife for 
loving him—what other way to send 
him back to his duty but to make him 
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believe that she despises him in re- 
turn? 

“It was a bet between us,” I an- 
swered airily, “for my gold salts bottle 
that she had picked up on the train 
the other day, after I left. Just to 
make amusement for us, I agreed to 
offer it as a reward for the winner. 
The question was: Which did you love 
the best? Your wife wagered me. I 
wagered Pasquita. Such a pretty name, 
Pasquita! So we telephoned together. 
Though, to tell you the truth, it was 
Vicomte’”—I stopped short—‘it was 
this friend of my husband’s who sug- 
gested that we should send you up to 
Passy. How we all laughed!” 

“I do not believe you!” cried Illafia. 
“What is the truth I know not, but I 
see perfectly well that there is some- 
thing here that I do not understand.” 

I braced my nerves. Now was not 
the time to fail, now was the time to 
make certain the man she loved should 
return to Pasquita, and to assure my- 
self forever from her tigress-like fury. 

“You do not believe me?” I cried. 
“You do not believe when I say, your 
wife conspired with me this afternoon 
to turn you into ridicule, that she ac- 
cepts with delight the admiration that 
other men are eager to offer her, that 
far from regarding me as her rival, 
she gives me the confidence of a friend ? 
What proofs do you ask? Shall I tell 
you then the secrets of her heart that 
she confided to me this afternoon, the 
little Pasquita? The garden where she 
worked in Granada, the orange tree 
from which she leaned laughing, when 
first you beheld each other——” 

“What?” he cried sharply, like a 
man who is touched suddenly upon the 
quick. “Who told you that?” 

“Who but one, monsieur? So she 
tossed you an orange over the wall, 
and you pressed it to your lips and 
rode on.” 

“Tt is true,” he said in a moved voice, 
“she made a beautiful picture, that 
tawny head of hers among the oranges.” 

“As you painted her afterward, mon- 
sieur. Then your honeymoon that you 
spent in the old Moorish garden above 
the sea wall 4 
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I heard him breathe quickly beside 
me in the dark. “Madame,” he an- 
swered gravely, “you have told me 
enough. I perceive now that you have 
told me the truth, in declaring that my 
wife has given you her confidence. But 
I do not understand—I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Because you do not understand your 
wife herself, monsieur. All the riches 
of her heart, all the beauties to which 
other men bow down. Once they were 
all yours—but now it is too late.” 

I had begun my tale in mere self- 
defense ; but now I give you my word, 
it seemed to me that I was urged by 
nothing but womanly pity for this other 
woman who had loved and suffered so 
much. I knew what it was, that an- 
guish of love! I knew what it was, 
that blackness of suffering! My own 
private anxieties, which this morning 
had loomed so huge, dropped suddenly 
into the background of my spirit. If 
I could restore to the poor creature in 
the next room something of the love 
for which she so desperately hungered, 
would not my lie be pardoned me? But 
quickly, quickly now I must act! If 
at this moment the lights should turn 
up again, and Pasquita should stray 
into this room where I talked with her 
husband! 

“Tt is too late,” I repeated, “for when 
I send her my gold-topped salts bottle, 
in token that she won the wager, what 
will she say to you? To you, who 
turned from the wife you believed to 
be dying, to a stranger who was only 
trying to make game of you—and who 
succeeded! How your wife will despise 
you when she hears that you fell into 
the trap—how she will laugh at you 
when she knows, monsieur !” 

He hesitated. Mon Dieu, but men 
are droll! What they can have, they 
do not want. But once prove to them 
that they cannot have it, and crac! see 
how quickly they race after it again. 
And Illafia was moreover a Spaniard, 
a proud man, to whom the thought of 
ridicule was worse than death. 

“Need—need she know?” he asked 
awkwardly. I could have laughed for 


joy. 


“Not from me, monsieur. And I fee} 
sure that if only you act your part 
with sufficient spirit, you need never 
hear a word of ridicule from her lips, 
But quick, quick! This darkness gives 
you your chance to arrive first at your 
apartment. Take an auto—fly to 
Passy!” 

“T will, madame. For, after all, a 
man hates to be made ridiculous. And 
if the Parisians are really beginning to 
pay their court to her, this poor little 
inexperienced Pasquita if 

So he melted away into the dark- 
ness, this poor Illafia, whom my hus- 
band accounted so dangerous and whose 
vanity made him so easy a prey to any 
woman who would take the trouble to 
play upon it. But it had been a task, 
yes! Until this moment when it was 
relaxed, I had not realized the nervous 
strain which, following my escape from 
deadly peril, I had taken upon myself 
to avert the equally deadly danger of 
the future. But now my limbs sagged 
away from under me. I fell in a little 
heap on the floor of the darkened ante- 
chamber where I stood, conscious only 
of one thought; of the butcher’s hand 
that had held me as it were on the 
scaffold, and the miracle of the dark- 
ness that had saved me. Struggling 
to my knees there in the dark, I made 
my little prayer to Heaven and to my 
patroness, Saint Veronica. Never be- 
fore in my life, it seemed to me, had I 
known what it was really to give 
thanks, really to pray. 

Then as my strength came back, I 
struggled to my feet again and groped 
my way toward the open door of the 
hall. How quaint, the sight that struck 
my blinking eyes! The familiar hall, 
with the tables no more than half-filled, 
and lit by flicl:ering candles—candles in 
silver candelabra, in tin candlesticks, in 
empty black wine bottles. 

As I stood for a moment staring with 
dazzled eyes at the odd sight, I was 
suddenly aware of the maitre d’hétel at 
my elbow. Holding a candle aloft in 
his hand, he studied my face with de- 
mure respect. 

“Pardon me, but it is Madame la 
Vicomtesse d’Arques? Madame la vi- 
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comtesse, I have the honor to tell you 
that monsieur le vicomte has called for 
you, and waits in the vestibule.” 

He had come for me—Gaspard had 
come for me! Through the formless 
whirl of bewilderment into which my 
poor soul had been plunged struck like 
a pure ray of truth the realization of 
my husband’s presence. Like the wings 
of the homing dove, it seemed to me 
that the very flesh on my _ bones 
strained itself beneath the necessity of 
reaching him. 

“He is here? Take me to him at 
once—at once!” 

“I myself will conduct madame la 
vicomtesse. Here—careful of this ta- 
ble, I beg. What a misfortune, this 
failure of the lights—what a misfor- 
tune for the hotel, madame. And in 
the city, they say the confusion is 
frightful.” 

I did not hear him. Slowly we 
threaded our way through the cumber- 
ing furniture and the hurrying shapes 
of Parisians unseen. In a moment, we 
had arrived in the vestibule; and by 
the light of the upraised candle I be- 
held Gaspard himself standing beside 
me. 

How kind he looked, how healthful 
and how strong! How far removed 
from al! that hysterical turmoil of emo- 
tion which had so nearly been my de- 
struction! I ran forward, seizing the 
sleeve of his fur motor coat in both 
my hands. To the bliss of this reas- 
suring touch it seemed to me that I 
had come back from the other side of 
the River of Death. 

“Gaspard! Gaspard!” 

He soothed me with his hand. 
“There, there, we mustn’t make a 
scene, little treasure! Only babies cry 
in the dark, you know. But to us it 
brings more serious thoughts. Come to 
the automobile, my little Florise, where 
we can talk soberly together.” 

Still clutching his arm, I followed 
him to our waiting motor. The ques- 
tion stirred within me, born of his 
presence: Had he read that letter? 

Outside the Ritz, the Place Vendéme 
was as dark as the hotel itself. On 
the sidewalk swayed and shouted a 
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swarm of dark shapes with torches that 
flared and smoked in the wind, offering 
their services to those who passed in 
or out. Over the wide square the auto- 
mobiles darted like fireflies. Above all, 
the stars gleamed quietly. 

“This way to the motor,” said Gas- 
pard, leading me. 

As I seated myself in the automobile, 
I caught a glimpse of a face in the 
crowd without—a face upon which 
there fell for one single instant the 
bright gleam of the motor’s headlamps. 
It was the face of Pasquita, filled not 
with fury but with fear; the face of a 
lost child, the eyes of a dog that vainly 
seeks its home. In an impulse of ter- 
ror that I could not control, I shrank 
back upon my cushions. She was go- 
ing back to a rekindled love which, 
fickle and fleeting though it might be, 
would not be lost again with any re- 
sponsibility to be laid at my door. But 
a moment later her thought had slipped 
away with her image into the shadows. 
Gaspard and I, seated side by side, were 
whirling through the darkened windy 
streets, behind the reckless hand of our 
chauffeur. For the first time I forgot 
my recent terrors, in sudden realization 
of the amazing thing that had hap- 
pened. 

“But the streets are dark, too!” I 
cried. 

“They are,” returned Gaspard, with 
a deep sigh. 

“I thought,” cried I, “that it was only 
the Ritz. But it’s all Paris!” 

“The whole of the four central ar- 
rondissements of the city,” replied my 
husband, “from the Etoile to the 
Bourse, are as black as the hotel you 
just left!” 

In spite of myself, my gratitude tore 
itself from my lips. “Thank God! 
Thank God!” 

Even in the darkness it seemed to 
me that I could see the face of shocked 
amazement that Gaspard turned upon 
me. 
“Then you are so entirely a Socialist, 
Florise ?” 

“Not at all, Gaspard, but 

“But perhaps you will judge differ- 
ently, my dear child, when you wake 
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to-morrow morning to find yourself 
without a sou.” 

Slowly my troubled mind began to 
put these bewildering facts together. 

a ou mean, Gaspard——” 

“T mean, F lorise, that they have done 
this work, your friends the Socialists !” 

“The Socialists?” I cried. 

“Yes, my treasure, your red-capped 
friends that represent for you the hope 
of the world!” Heaven knows I could 
pardon him this slight fling at my ex- 
pense, as he went on: “This darkness, 
Florise, means that the electricians 
have carried out their threat to strike ; 
that to-night these arrondissements at 
the heart of Paris will be dark; that 
to-morrow the Société Anonyme will 
have to yield its charter to the govern- 
ment, and the Vicomte and Vicor ntesse 
d’Arques will be ruined.” 

“Ah!” For one instant, there spun 
through my whirling brain an idea that 
drove out all others. It was to the 
Socialists then that I owed it, this 
blessed darkness, this dear and beauti- 
ful darkness that had snatched me from 
the very jaws of death. I remembered 
the tales in Gaspard’s library of the 
ancient heroes who, when pushed to 
the last extreme by the enemy’s spears, 
were miraculously snatched away in a 
cloud by the goddess who loved them. 
Did they love me then, my Socialists? 
Not very likely! For them I would be 
no doubt the mere representative of a 
class that they detested. But from 
death itself, and from worse than death, 
it was they who had snatched and saved 
me. Beside the untarnished glory of 
life to which they had restored me, 
where was the value of the money that 
they had taken from us? 

“In the shops, they say that the 
conditions are frightful,” said Gaspard 
quietly, “the shoppers have turned into 
a swarm of locusts. The most respect- 
able ladies, I hear, have fallen on the 
counters and carried off what they 
could in the dark before the shops could 
be shut. Candles are selling at five 
francs apiece, and the enters will be 
closed. But the streets, darkened and 
with the wind blowing through them— 
the streets of Paris, crowded and unlit! 


The Apaches are out. 
night of crime, Florise! 
row, 
pers.” 

I roused myself. “I’m not afraid of 
poverty, Gaspard! I'll work—there are 
lots of things I can do.” 

He smiled at me. “That’s my brave 
girl! You shame me for my coward- 
ice. We'll meet our poverty to-mor- 
row, and to-night we'll talk of more 
cheerful things. And that reminds me, 
my treasure i 

“Yes, Gaspard?” 

“There is something I have wanted 
to talk to you about, these two days 
past. A letter- 

My heart fell back to its fainting 
heaviness. The letter! Had I escaped 
from the tigress’ paw only to fall victim 
to the miasma which she spread about 
her? 

“What letter, Gaspard?” I asked un- 
steadily. 

The odor of verveine spread through 
the car as he turned on the little motor 
light, then unfolded a sheet of letter 
paper from its envelope. 

“Here it is—some begging letter 
probably—but what made the beggar 
imagine I can read Spanish? But you 
can, Florise, not to speak of your re- 
cent practice with Illafia. Look, it be- 
age ‘Seiior, tengo el honor de inf orm- 
ara V, que su mujer de V- ‘ 

the crabbedly written sheet, lit by 
the trembling radiance of the little mo- 
tor lamp, wavered before my eyes. I, 
who in these past dreadful days had 
fabricated so many stories, knew myself 
at that instant incapable of falsehood. 
And beside, glibly to reel off a forged 
translation of the letter to my husband 
who in confidence had asked me to read 
it to him—to my Gaspard, who trusted 
me! The lie stuck in my throat. When 
I should open my mouth to speak, I 
knew that with my own lips I must 
pronounce my doom. Would it not have 
been better, after all, if the blow of an 
hour ago had fallen? 

Suddenly up and down the dim ave- 
nue through which we whirled, the 
darkness was pierced by long flashing 
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spears of light. The endless perspective 
of street lamps, the sweep of windows 
above, the glimpses seen through side 
streets, the arching vault of the sky 
that reflected all—light, light every- 
where! A radiant miracle, a blazing 
revelation of that light which is the 
symbol of Heaven itself! 

““Look!” shouted Gaspard, rising in 
his seat, leaning from the window until 
I seized him in alarm. “Look at that! 
Saved! Saved!” 

He waved his arms in triumph. A 
gust of wind, fluttering the letter be- 
tween his fingers, sent it flying off into 
the air that streamed behind us. Gas- 
pard did not even notice it. 

“We're saved!” he cried. “They 
have brought in the new men. ‘The 
electric light is burning again, the com- 
pany is out of danger. Our 


money. 


is not lost. We’re safe, my little blue 
rabbit, safe from the Socialists and their 
strikes, as safe as though the infamous 
Apaches never existed!” 

But, ah, but for the strike of the 
Socialists, where should I be now? 
Where should I be now if these in- 
famous Apaches had never existed? 
First and last, it had been my good 
Socialists who had saved me. I flung 
myself into my husband’s arms, faint 
from excess of joy. 

So do you wonder that that night 
after dinner, I made a little red flag 
out of some red satin in my armoire, 
and hung it up over my image of Saint 
Veronica? Do you wonder that I say 
my prayers to it morning and night, 
and wear always a slip of red ribbon 
pinned beneath my lapel on the First 
of May? 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


HAVE no voice to sing 
The song of my delight, 
When o’er the flowers I fly 

From dawn till night. 


No work is there for me, 
No burdening of care; 

I wander where I will, 
As free as air. 


Part of the earth am I, 
Part of the summer sun; 

Dying beneath a rose, 
When life is done. 


TORRANCE BENJAMIN. 
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ERRIS disapproved 
heartily of the whole 
project—and said so, 
without mincing. 

“It’s bad enough to 
have you _ fussing 
around the slums all 
day, without having 
you eat and sleep there, too,” he said. 

Little Beth opened her blue eyes as 
wide as if she had never heard any- 
thing like this from Hart Ferris before. 

“Why! It was you who first took 
me to the juvenile court and interested 
me in the probation officers,” she re- 
torted, “you, who talked to me so glow- 
ingly about the parole system and the 
probation girls’ work that when I had 
to do something for myself in the world 
this was the first thing I thought of! 
I—you talked, then, as if you admired 
the work.” 

“So I do now—for other girls.” 

“Primitive male person! You pro- 
fess all the enlightenment of your time, 
and yet you want your chosen woman 
for a possession—just like the cave 
men’s women—and not for a comrade.” 

“The last time we indulged in this 
identical discussion, do you remember 
how it ended?” 

“No!” 

“Well, it ended like this,” drawing 
her arms up and circling his neck with 
them, “and this,” kissing her, “and you 
said 

“Never mind what I said.” 

“I didn’t mind! You told 
stop.” 





me to 


Beth laughed and wriggled free. “To 
return to the Ghetto,” she said uncom- 
promisingly. “I’ve found my lodging 
place and I’m going to move to-mor- 
row.” 

“To-morrow?” Ferris glanced about 
the little apartment and Beth read his 
look. 

“I shan’t move anything but my 
clothes,” she said, “and not all of those, 
few as they are. It’s an experiment at 
first, of course. The girl who succeeds 
me in this district may not make good 
here; the very fact of her speaking 
Polish may make the Poles think she’s 
one of themselves and keep them from 
respecting her as they should, and so 
she may not want to keep my flat. Per- 
haps I won't make good in the Ghetto, 
or like it at Liza Allen’s.” 

“Like it where?” 

“At Liza Allen’s, 
my new landlady, 


that’s the name of 
on Maxwell Street. 
I found her this afternoon. Wait till 
you see her, Hart! She looks like the 
grandma out of a story book, with her 
beautiful snow-white hair parted in the 
middle and ‘crimped,’ and her steel- 
rimmed spectacles. She’s a dressmak- 
er, if ne please, makes dresses for a 
dollar, wrappers fifty cents. And she 
pays eight dollars a month for her four 
rooms and gets a dollar and a half a 
week from the front bedroom she rents. 
She seemed to ‘take to’ me right away, 
and said she was ‘real glad’ I came 
when that highly desirable and seldom- 
vacant front room was momentarily 
without an occupant. No! Them 
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wasn’t her exact langwidge, but that 
was what her manner conveyed. If 
she was glad to get a lodger she didn’t 
show it; all her gladness seemed to be 
for me, that I had come at a time when 
it was possible for her to let me have 
that room. I asked her if I might cook 
myself a meal on her stove sometimes, 
and what the extra charge would be, 
and she said: ‘Goodness! The fire has 
to be there, and it might’s well serve 
two. What is the use o’ livin’ if you 
can’t do that much for a neighbor? 
Oh, I’m going to learn things from 
Liza Allen! Don’t you see how she’s 
going to help me get closer to the view- 
point of the people I’m to work among? 
No, she isn’t a ‘real Ghettoite,’ but she’s 
a real human being, and I’m mistaken 
in her if there’s any other kind of a 
real human being that she doesn’t com- 
prehend pretty well. You give me to- 
morrow evening to establish myself 
with her, and then the next evening 
you come a-calling on me and see if 
you don’t think I’m right.” 

“Every time I go to see you, after 
this, have I got to call on Liza Allen, 
too?” 

Beth’s eyes danced. “There’s the 
kitchen ’ she began suggestively. 

Ferris made a gesture of disgust. 

“It’s all the courting place the girls 
over there have,” Beth went on soberly, 
“and few of them have as ‘retired’ a 
kitchen as Liza’s. Maybe I can get 
closer to the juvenile court girls, when 
I live closer to their meagre oppor- 
tunities.” 

The wistful look crept into her face 
as she spoke, and Ferris found himself 
doing as he always did when Beth 
looked that way, kissing the dear little 
“uplifter” and praying in his heart 
“God bless her.” There was something 
in him that rebelled against many of 
Beth’s undertakings, but it was a super- 
ficial something, and deep down be- 
neath it was another something which 
loved her the more intensely for meet- 
ing his protests with unflinching pur- 
pose. 

On the evening of his first call at 
Maxwell Street, Ferris found Beth 
threading needles for Liza Allen, while 


that ceasetess stitcher strained her poor 
old eyes to do “finishing” by the feeble 
lamplight. It seemed that Beth, when 
she went out to buy her bit of supper, 
had offered to buy Liza’s, too, and the 
offer had been gratefully accepted. 
When Beth got back Liza was still sew- 
ing, so Beth got supper for both, and 
after supper “cleared up.” 

“Seems, a’ready, ’s if she’d always 
bin here,” said Liza to Ferris when she 
nad welcomed him and told him how 
Beth “fit in.” 

When Ferris said something about 
feeling like an idler in that busy at- 
mosphere, Liza took him at his word 
and indulgently gave him a finished 
wrapper and told him to “take out the 
bastin’s.” Ferris shot a quick look at 
Beth to see if there was laughter in 
her eyes. But there wasn’t ; the look he 
caught before the blue eyes drooped 
again to their needle-threading was a 
look which made him take the wrapper 
and apply himself to the “bastin’s” as 
if that were the inevitable thing for 
him to be doing. 

“Seems real nice to have a man 
around again,” said Liza gratefully. 
“I ain’t had much men’s society sence 
Joe died.” 

Who was Joe? Why, Joe was her 
brother. No; she hadn’t never been 
married, though she’d been mighty near 
it once, and goodness knows she’d al- 
ways had beaus a-plenty when she was 
younger. But there’d always been Joe. 
Joe was that gifted, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve! But seems like he couldn’t never 
“git on.” When Liza was young she 
had to sew pretty stiddy to help the 
fam’ly. But by and by there were only 
Joe and herself left in the old home 
“back in Ohio”—death had taken some 
and marriage had taken others—and 
Liza was actually gittin’ ready at last 
to marry Adam Spear that she had kep’ 
comp’ny with for thirteen years. The 
wedding day was set, and the wedding 
clothes was made—‘“didn’t seem, while 
I was a-sewin’ on ’em, that it could be 
true they was mine an’ not some other 
bride’s, like they’d always bin before,” 
when it was found that Joe had got 
hisself into a peck o’ trouble ‘bout some 
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money he’d borrowed, “signin’ some- 
thin’; an’ ’t seems,” Liza went on, with- 
out reproachfulness, “like he’d kind 0’ 
signed my name too. An’ ’stid o’ leav- 
in’ Joe all hunky-dory on his own little 
place, an’ him payin’ me off for my 
share like we’d laid out he would, so’s 
Adam ’n’ me could git a good start, 
there wa’n’t nothin’ for him ner me. 
Course I couldn’ leave Joe like that— 
him ‘never bein’ one to take responsibil- 
ity for hisself. 

“An’ Adam got put out with me an’ 
said if I cared so much more for Joe I 
could have him good an’ plenty. So 
Adam he sold out his little business— 
he was a carpenter—an’ went away. 
No; I never seen him again. An’ Joe 
an’ me, we had pretty hard sleddin’ 
there for a while, till bimeby Joe got a 
notion that we’d never git along there 
and ought to come to Chicago, where a 
man that’s gifted can git some notice 
took of him. So we come. Land! 
That was in seventy. We took what 
the place’d bring, sellin’ it quick like 
that—Joe always was one to do a thing 
quick when he got the notion—an’ after 
we'd paid off the debt, we come here 
an’ bought a little store an’ sold papers 
an’ tobacco an’ candy. 

“An’—beats all !—if the big fire didn’ 
come along ‘fore we was hardly set- 
tled, an’ wipe us clean off the map. 
After that, Joe he got discouraged, an’ 
seemed like he never could git started 
ag’in. An’ then he—you know how ’tis 
with men when they git that way—he 
got the failin’—an’ first thing I know he 
got took to the county one night with 
both his poor legs cut off by a train. 
After that, it was all day with him. I 
got him some peg-legs—they was real 
expensive, too—but he never took to 
‘em. So he’d jest set here, poor Joe 
would, an’ watch me sew, an’ worry for 
fear he wouldn’t be buried like a gen- 
tleman. 

““Now, don’ you go on like that,’ I’d 
tell him. ‘Am I the one to see you 
buried cheap? You that has always had 
such high ambitions? An’ then he’d 
cheer up an’ tell me how he wanted 
things done—at the last, you know. I 
never see a man so partikler about his 





fun’ral as Joe was. But he had to wait 
a long time for it, poor fellow! Seven. 
teen years he set an’ thought about it, 
*fore it come to pass. An’ the last 
couple o’ years he was awful ailin’— 
had the doctor every week, almost, an’ 
more med’cine than’d kill a camel, you’d 
think. ’Bout all the comfort he had was 
thinkin’ ’bout his fun’ral. 

“*Tuberoses, Lizy,’ he’d say. ‘You 
remember? An’ white pinks in a pilla, 
with “Brother” on it in everlastin’s.’ An’ 
the las’ day—we could be pretty sure it 
was the las’ day, he was failin’ so rapid 
—he’d keep murmurin’ *bout the ever- 
lastin’s, an’ fin’ly he sighed so deep I 
says: ‘What is it, Joe?’ an’ he says, aw- 
ful wishful: ‘’F I could on’y see ’em"’ 
meanin’ the flowers. An’ thinks I, 
‘Why not? an’ puts on my bunnit an’ 
shawl an’ goes over t’ Blue Island Ave- 
nue an’ had the pilla made.” 

Beth and Ferris with difficulty sup- 
pressed a gasp. 

“An’ you never see any one so 
pleased,” Liza went on, lifting a cotner 
of her apron to wipe her eyes. “O’ 
course the pilla was some faded by the 
fun’ral time, but I figgered there wa’n't 
no one at the fun’ral that cared so 
much "bout seein’ it fresh as Joe had.” 

There was a sympathetic silence for 
a moment. Then: “It was as han’some 
a fun’ral as ever I laid eyes on. Poor 
Joe! He deserved it. You wouldn’ be- 
lieve, jus’ knowin’ me, what a gifted 
man he was. But, My Country! 
’Tain’t all paid off yet—that fun’ral!” 

There was no self-pity in this last ad- 
mission—indeed, no! Rather was it 
full of pride; and the needle, which had 
been faltering a little, moved in and 
out more briskly, as if spurred by the 
consciousness that it was able to afford 
Liza so handsome a debt. 

Liza never knew what her story— 
told in the feeble light of her single- 
wick lamp, without a moment’s pause 
of her ever-busy needle—meant to the 
two young people she had taken into 
her home and into her heart; she did 
not know how severe had been their 
denunciations of the extravagant fu- 
nerals of the poor, so she could not 
know with what humbling surprise it 
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dawned upon them as she talked that 
there may be more than one standard 
of economy, more than one rule to de- 
termine what is worth while. 

Time was when they would have felt 
impelled to help lift the weight of debt 
from Liza’s shoulders, to try to atone 
to her for all she had foregone. But 
to-night! To-night they were measur- 
ing the contentment of Liza’s toilsome 
days against the state of other women 
immeasurably less uplifted by the sense 
of having met a great demand in a 
great way. 

Outside, in the little dark hall whither 
Beth followed Ferris for a good-night 
kiss, she asked him if he thought he 
would call again on her in her new 
home. For answer, Ferris kissed her 
again. 

“She—she makes some things we 
thought we knew about seem—seem 
different, doesn’t she?” Beth whispered. 

“She does,” said Ferris, and groped 
his way down the stairs unresentful of 
their blackness. 


Il. 


Beth was curious about her neigh- 
bors, but Liza Allen had few callers; 
she did not even encourage the other 
women of the house to sit and talk to 
her as she sewed. They “flustered” 
her, she said, and she could not afford 
to be flustered. She was happier sit- 
ting by herself and thinking of Joe’s 
funeral, as she sewed and sewed to pay 
for it. And sew right steadily she 
must, for longer and longer hours each 
year as her fumbling fingers grew less 
and less expert and trade had to be 
wooed with lower and lower prices. 

In an occasional moment of depres- 
sion, Liza would admit to Beth that she 
wasn’t “up to all the wrinkles” she saw 
in her monthly magazine of styles; but 
to her trade she never talked less au- 
thoritatively than a sibyl; and every 
month she hung in her window under 
the faded sign which advertised “Fash- 
ionable Dressmaking,” the gaudiest col- 
ored plate from her magazine, showing 
the willowiest of French figures in the 
trailingest of French evening frocks. 
Beth used to wonder a good deal 
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about the women who pored so intently 
over Liza’s style book, lingering—some 
delightedly, some resentfully—over the 
“dressiest” pictures and then agreeing 
with Liza that they’d “best have a good 
basque ; *twon’t go out o’ style so soon.” 

3ut none of the customers yielded 
Beth any friendship until an eventful 
Saturday when she had been with Liza 
for two weeks. On that day, about ten 
in the morning, Liza opened her door 
in response to a faint knock, and ad- 
mitted an elfish person, almost com- 
pletely enveloped in a large black shawl. 
The hall was so black and the shawl 
was so black that when Liza first peered 
into the blackness all she could see was 
a very small white face and the shining 
of two very large dark eyes. 

“Be you the drissmaker?” asked the 
elf. 

“I be,” said Liza, still peering. 

“What d’ye charge fer my size?” 

“Lan’ sakes, I don’ know! Come in 
an’ leave me look at you.” 

The elf stepped inside and looked 
about her awesomely. Then, from the 
recesses of the shrouding shawl she 
produced a bundle wrapped in a pink 
“sporting sheet,” and disclosed a piece 
of dark red dress goods which Liza 
called “merino” and was promptly cor- 
rected by the elf. 

“°*Tis Hinrietta cloth,” she said. 

“Sure,” agreed Liza, handling it with 
critical fingers. “I hadn’t felt of it 
when I said ‘merino.’ ” 

The elf said her name was Midget 
Casey, that she lived “to Hinry Street, 
number twinty-wan,” and that the 
goods “was give” her by a “lady up- 
stairs” whose baby she had tended and 
whose errands she had run while the 
lady was sick. 

“She was goin’ t’ git it in a waist 
hersilf,” the explanation continued, 
“but she give it t’ me if I would help 
her—an’ I did.” 

Since then—that was a month ago— 
Midget had been hoarding the goods 
and working for money “t’ git it made 
swell.” She had scorn, it seemed, of 
her ma’s dressmaking as having “no 
style.” This Midget attributed, in part, 
to the lack of “patrons” [patterns] 
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which she was anxious to know if Liza 
used. 

“T want it made Frinch,” she an- 
nounced, “long in the waist’ and short 
in the skirt.” She indicated in the style 
book what she meant, pointing with a 
grimy wee finger. “How much fer the 
makin’ ?” she asked, and turned up to 
Liza such wishful big eyes that Liza 
checked the “Fifty cents” which rose to 
her lips and asked, instead: 

“How much you got?” 

Midget had thirty-five cents, all in 
nickels. 

“T made ’em lightin’ fires fer the 
sheenies,” she said. Jewish laws forbid 
the lighting of fires on Saturday morn- 
ing, and a nickel is the price for which 
a Gentile child is hired to assume the 
penalty of that sacrilege. “If thim ain’t 
enough,” urged Midget, to whom the 
seven nickels looked enough for any- 
thing, ‘could youse do the rist on me 
word ?” 

Liza thought they would be enough, 
and was returning them to Midget un- 
til payment should be earned, but Mid- 
get demurred. 

“You kape thim,” she urged shrewd- 
ly, “thin I know where they are.” 

There was a note of relief in her 
words as Liza complied, as if of satis- 
faction to know that all. the temptation 
to divert that money, which she had 
suffered for weeks, was over now. Beth 
felt it, and her immediate impulse was 
to return the hoard to Midget and her- 
self pay Liza for making the dress. But 
something made her hesitate. 

“T’ll help you with it,” she said to 
Liza when Midget was gone. “You 
oughtn’t to take your time for so little 
pay.” 

Already the obligations of Joe’s fu- 
neral were beginning to lie heavily on 
Beth, too. 

“The pay’s enough,” Liza rejoined 
deliberately, “an’ if it wa’n’t, it’s little 
enough I git doin’ fer a child.” 

“That thirty-five cents is a big pile 
of money to her,” Beth suggested. “I 
thought I might manage to make the 
dress so she could keep the money.” 

“You let ’er pay for ’er dress,” Liza 


commanded. “Folks git most pleasure 
out o’ what costs ’em most.” 

And in the face of such proof as Liza 
herself, Beth could not deny this. 

But the next time she went out on 
her rounds of visits she instituted 
search for “Hinry” Street, and located 
“twinty-wan,”’ which was a substantial 
brick house of three stories and what 
the neighborhood calls a basement, but 
the tenement-house laws call a cellar be- 
cause it is two-thirds, or more, under 
the street level. The Caseys lived in 
the rear cellar, Beth learned of a child 
in the street, and the approach thereto 
was down a steep flight of perilously 
rickety wooden steps and along a nar- 
row plank walk to a side door which 
opened to Beth’s knock, and a woman 
confronted her inquiringly. 

“Mrs. Casey?” asked Beth. 

“Sure,” was the response. “Will ye 
come in?” 

Beth followed her hostess through 
the “front room,” which was fireless 
and “shut off,” into the kitchen, which 
was stifling with heat and damp and 
that peculiar, acrid odor, compounded 
of mustiness and personal uncleanness 
and stale reminders of strong cooking, 
which every visitor to poverty’s haunts 
knows as “the poverty smell.” 

Fire raged to the brim of the Caseys’ 
heavily nickeled cook stove, which they 
were buying by what they optimistically 
called “aisy paymints,” and the rest of 
the steaming room seemed full of drip- 
ping clothes. Mary Casey had been 
washing, and when her wash was hung 
on the lines she had dumped the tub- 
ful of dirty suds on her kitchen floor 
and swept the water out the back door. 
On the black, soppy floor sat a weird, 
wizened little boy who glowered at 
Beth unsociably. 

“Git up, Dewey,” his mother com- 
manded, “‘an’ have some manners about 
ye r? 
Clinging to her mother’s skirts in a 
pretty, baby way, was a plump little 
girl of two, maybe, attractive in spite 
of one sore eye. 

Beth explained that she lodged at the 
dressmaker’s—thanking her stars that 
for once she did not have to introduce 
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herself to a new household as “de 
p'leece lady”—and said she had come 
to ask Midget something about the 
making of her dress. 

Midget’s mother was guiltless of 
knowledge that Midget was getting a 
dress made, or that she had “the mak- 
in’s.” Seeing which, Beth began to 
hedge uncomfortably, sorry she had be- 
trayed the child. But in a moment she 
became aware that Mary Casey was 
thoroughly elated at the news. 

“Well, now, an’ ain’t that smart of 
her?” she queried delightedly. “Her 
that’s niver had a new driss in her loife, 
that I.kin raymimber. Rid, did ye say? 
It'll become her fine, won’t it? An’ a 
rale drissmaker t’ make it! Did ye 
iver?” Mary was amused as well as 
proud. 

This was Beth’s first introduction to a 
mother-passion which was to be one of 
the greatest things in her experience, 
but she did not guess it then. All she 
was conscious of at the moment was a 
strong drawing toward this thin little 
Irish woman with her bent figure, her 
wisps of faded hair, her scarcity of 
teeth, and her gnarled hands—hideously 
parboiled just now—on the wedding 
finger of which hung loosely a thin gold 
band. 

Mary Casey liked Beth, too, and in 
the course of a visit wherein friendli- 
ness developed by leaps and bounds, a 
good deal of the Casey history came 
out. Mary was thirty-nine, had been 
married twenty years, and had borne 
thirteen children of whom six were 
dead. 

“He” was a stone-cutter by trade, 
and a loafer by occupation—this last, 
however, was no admission of Mary’s. 
He was a “foine scholard,”’ his wife 
said, and could “rade an’ write just as 
aisy,” which she herself could not do. 
But he had “‘th’ failin’,” and what with 
that and with cement taking the place of 
stone so much, he had hard work find- 
ing a job. 

No; he didn’ have no “caard” for no 
other kind of trade; and as for an open 
shop, where “caards” were not neces- 
sary, he’d starve before he’d “work wid 
scabs.” And what made it kind of 


hard was that the various charity or- 
ganizations had no sympathy with his 
predicament, and refused aid if the vis- 
itors came and found him at home. 

Sometimes he did go away, in search 
of industrial conditions better suited to 
a man “wid princ’ples,” where it is 
neither too wet nor too dry, too hot nor 
too cold to work, and everybody be- 
longs to the union. With the first soft 
days of spring he almost always heard 
of some “gran’ job,” far afield, and he 
had a remarkable facility in getting to 
these places, although the facility al- 
ways failed when it came to finding the 
job. It was astonishing how few op- 
portunities the world had to offer a man 
who was a scholard and a fierce enemy 
to scabs. 

In consequence, there was seldom any 
money forthcoming from these tours in 
quest of ideal employment, but they 
were a boon to the family none the less, 
for then they hadn’t the burden of pa’s 
“keep.” Alas, though, these tours were 
always undertaken in pleasant weather 
when traveling is easy but charity is in- 
operative. With the first biting cold he 
always came along the boardwalk some 
night at supper time, and throughout 
the winter, while the wolf snapped and 
snarled at the warped, ill-fitting doors, 
he sat with his feet in the oven and 
kept scrupulous charity from pulling 
the wolf away. 

As an officer of the juvenile court, it 
was a large part of Beth’s business to 
deal summarily with the parents of 
what the law calls “dependent children,” 
and early in Mary Casey’s story—which 
she told not at all complainingly, but as 
a simple nature reveals itself and its in- 
terests to another human being whose 
friendly understanding it seeks—Beth 
hinted at “the law” for Pa Casey. But 
the hint was, evidently, strikingly un- 
popular, and Beth was glad she had 
not made it very urgent. 

That evening she told Liza Allen and 
Ferris about the Caseys. She was a 
little delicate, at first, about going too 
searchingly into details about pa before 
Liza who had herself suffered so much 
from a worthless man; but she needn’t 
have been. Liza soon made it plain to 
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her that she might inveigh all she 
wanted to against idle, selfish men who, 
instead of bearing the burdens, made of 
themselves the heaviest weight upon 
their poor families. Liza was of one 
mind with her aboyt such men, and so, 
it seemed, had the lamented Joe been, 
too; for whenever Liza had asked him 
if he didn’t feel bad to think he’d had 
to live an’ die without raisin’ a fam’ly, 
Joe had always replied with righteous 
warmth that he was g/ad—not bein’ one 
to raise a fam’ly unless he could do 
handsome by ’em. Joe was that smart 
himself he couldn’t never have stood it 
to raise children that wa’n’t clever. “If 
he’d of had boys, I bet it’d of been col- 
lege for every one—that was Joe!” 

Beth looked at Ferris, and Ferris 
looked at Beth. 

“I think,” said Beth presently, “that 
the law ought to get after pa—put him 
in jail.” 

“Well, now,” Liza answered judi- 
ciously, holding up a finished “basque” 
and surveying it critically, her head on 
one side, “that ain’t so durned easy t’ 
say. I guess they can’t nobody decide 
when other folks has stood their trou- 
bles long enough. If them that’s bear- 
in’ ’em hollers, | guess mebbe it’s time 
to run in an’ help *em—though that 
don’t always foller, neither—but until 
they ask fer the law, I can’t see but 
what the law has got t’ leave ’em work 
out their own salvation—in fear an’ 
trembling.” 


’ 


Til. 


One reason why it was so difficult to 
do anything drastic regarding Casey 
was that he was always on the very eve 
of “gittin’ a gran’ job.” That he hard- 
ly ever got any of these jobs, or that 
when he did get one, he failed to keep 
it, did not seem to quench his family’s 
faith in him. And before Beth was 
aware of what was happening, the con- 
tagion of this hopefulness had spread to 
her. She had never yet seen pa, but as 
day after day she went to see Mary 
and found her in need of everything, 
but splendidly buoyed up by the as- 
surance that yistiddy he was after hear- 


in’ of a gran’ job that a man tell him 
of, an’ to-day he’ve gon’ t’ see about 
gittin’ it, she, too, was conscious of an 
exhilarating expectancy. 

She always asked eagerly, next time 
she went, if he had got the gran’ job, 
and was always told a harrowing tale 
of how it had been give out just ten 
minutes befoore he got there, or how 
the boss was after givin’ it to a man he 
favored. But she began to feel with 
the Caseys the excitement of a situation 
wherein they could not tell the moment 
pa might get a day’s work at four dol- 
lars. Why, it had even happened, sey- 
eral times, that he worked a whole 
week and swaggered in an affluence 
which kept the family dizzy opening 
parcels. Beth felt that one ought not 
to be “brash” about jailing a man who 
at any moment was likely to be worth 
four dollars a day. 

Almost, Beth told herself, smiling 
whimsically, she was beginning to see 
the advantages—in this life of ours 
where expectancy is quite as necessary 
a staple as sufficiency, if not, indeed, 
rather more necessary—of the contin- 
ued imminence of a gran’ job over the 
steady grind of an assured wage. 

But there were times, too, when she 
shared the family reaction—the inevita- 
ble “slump” after too-giddy hopeful- 
ness. Sometimes this took the form of 
deep depression, sometimes of sharp ex- 
asperation. It was during one of these 
latter times that Beth ventured to speak 
again of the juvenile court. Mary was 
dubious. It’d make him awful mad, 
she hazarded. Beth thought that was 
probable. An’ whin he was riled, he 
had a pritty bad timper. Mary was at 
that moment wearing the family pana- 
cea, a brown paper soaked in vinegar, 
over a bruise on her right temple; it 
was this, indeed, that had fired Beth 
to speak. Yes, Beth could believe that 
he had a temper, but she wouldn’t ask 
Mary to make the charges—she would 
do that herself. But Mary still wav- 
ered. 

“Don’t you do it,” she pleaded—and 
Beth was not deceived as to Mary’s 
solicitude and for whom it was greatest 
—‘for I wouldn't put it past him t’ lay 
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fer you some night whin he got out— 
he’d be that mad!” 

So the regeneration of pa by process 
of law was kept in abeyance for a while, 
and Beth tried to soften the hard lot 
of the little Caseys by begging enough 
to get them shod and clad—the latter 
savoring a little of motley, in truth, but 
warm and, when Beth could compass it, 
bright-hued. For instance, when she 
learned the passion of Mollie’s soul for 
red shoes and the need of Mollie’s feet 
for shoes of any kind, she decided that 
red would wear as well as black and in 
every other respect would please better, 
so she bought red. They pleased! Mol- 
lie slept with them on for three nights, 
meeting all remonstrance with: 

“Agin I take thim off, how do I 
know I'll iver see thim anny more?” 

Then Beth intervened and confidence 
was induced in Mollie. Alas, it was 
doomed to a violent shaking, very soon. 

Midget came over to Liza Allen’s 
one afternoon in a state of woe so far 
beyond speech that it was a long time 
before Liza and Beth could make out 
what had happened. At length: 

“We're after bein’ robbed!” Midget 
wailed between her sobs. And then, lit- 
tle by little, came the details—such 
meagre details as there were. Mollie’s 
red shoes and stockings were gone, and 
Midget’s red dress was gone, and other 
varm, whole, pawnable things of re- 
cent acquisition were gone. 

In an instant, Beth’s mind framed an 
accusation, but she stopped herself just 
short of delivering it. 

“Who,” she faltered instead, “who 
could have robbed you, Midget?” 

Midget dried her tears momentarily, 
while the mystery and delicious excita- 
bility of the thing outweighed the woe 
of it. 

“We dunno,” she said, “but my ma 
have a lady frien’ wid a young gen’le- 
man son that’s a burglar—that’s his 
business—an’ we think mebbe he done 
it. 

Midget was very matter-of-fact about 
the young gentleman’s business, and men- 
tioned it in quite the same casual tone 
she would have employed had she said 
he was a plumber or an iceman; and she 


seemed fatalistic about the red shoes 
and the red dress, as if—it being the 
young gentleman’s work in the world 
to “burgle,” and their small treasures 
coming in the way of his work by rea- 
son of his ma having been to call on 
her ma and seen all the new belongings 
—it were futile to combat the inevita- 
ble. 

Beth let no breath of her suspicion 
taint the child, but when Midget was 
gone she blazed forth in an anger that 
fairly startled Liza. Now she was 
going to have him arrested, the misera- 
ble cur! The idea of a lot of people 
who ought to know better, standing 
around “hemming and hawing”’ while a 
cowardly wretch was robbing his little 
children. The more she railed, the 
madder she got. 

“T’m going right over there!” she 
announced to Liza. 

Liza remonstrated. “He might be to 
home,” she urged. 

But Beth only hoped he would be, so 
she could tell him what she thought of 
him. 


It was nearly supper time and the 
shops were full of women and children 
provisioning for the meal, while 
through the dusk of the dimly lighted 
streets flitted scores of black-shawled 
figures coming and going on the same 
universal errand. A few children were 
sliding on little runways their own feet 
had made on the icy sidewalks, but be- 
yond them and the shoppers, few folks 
were abroad. Beth, however, no longer 
took curious note of the ordinary street 
scenes of the neighborhood; of the 
“Kosher” signs on the butcher-shop 
windows; of the clutter of merchandise 
overflowing from nearly every shop 
onto the sidewalk; of the hundreds of 
black-wigged old women who look so 
bewilderingly alike; of the immigrant 
families, fresh from Slavic Europe, be- 
ing convoyed, with their strange lug- 
gage, by friends or relatives who had 
been here a year, perhaps, and wore an 
air of old citizenship. 

Henry Street was very dark, and the 
alleyway back to the Caseys’ door was 
darker still, but Beth did not mind_ 
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darkness. Long since she had got over 
the idea that people who are poor are 
probably dangerous; long ago she had 
learned that Henry Street is many de- 
grees safer than Michigan Boulevard. 

Her knock on the kitchen door—she 
always went to the back now, and en- 
tered as the Caseys themselves did, 
direct from the oozy yard—brought 
Mary to it; and her first glance within 
revealed pa. 

The kitchen was stifling hot, but pa 
sat with his feet on the opened door of 
the oven. His coat was off, his shoes 
were off; he was “down to” trousers, 
thick woolen socks, and a heavy woolen 
undershirt of a hideous mustard-col- 
ored hue. It was some minutes before 
he chanced so to turn his face that the 
feeble lamplight shone full on it and 
Beth got a real idea of how he looked. 
The first few minutes of their conver- 
sation—and immediately she had en- 
tered and been introduced, pa assumed 
the whole burden of her entertainment 
—she was able to see him only in sil- 
houette, and to hear his voice, which 


had a pleasant low pitch and was full of 
notes whose plaintiveness all but dis- 


armed her. He was telling her of the 
difficulties of the labor situation, the 
hard position he was forced into by the 
inflexibility of his “princ’ples,” and his 
inclination to believe that if this here 
Sociable party was to git elected, things 
would be better for the lab’rin’ min. 
And Mary and the children listened, 
spellbound with awe and admiration of 
him. 

When Beth remembered about the 
theft of the red shoes she felt, some- 
how, unable to refer to it in the way 
she had meant to. Instead, she com- 
miserated pa on his loss, and pa re- 
warded her with as fine a flow of vitu- 
peration of the “t’ief” as she could in 
her moment of greatest indignation 
have desired. Almost, as she listened, 
Beth found herself on the point of of- 
fering pa an apology for the accusa- 
tion she had harbored against him but 
had not uttered. 

No; he had not reported his loss to 
the police. The coppers niver took no 
intrust in a poor man, and annyway 


they niver ketch nothin’, Why, pa had 
even heard it whispered, in high circles 
where they know such things, that the 
coppers is in cahoots wid de robbers all 
de time. No; he hadn’t charged noth- 
in’ agin’ the young gen’leman whose 
known business it was to burgle because 
they had no sort of ividince agin’ him, 
an’ ‘tis a grave crime to accuse a man 
falsely; also, his ma was a nice lady 
that Casey wouldn’ want to offind; and 
annyway, he was goin’ to buy Mollie 
an’ Midget rid drisses an’ rid shoes 
“t’ beat th’ band,” whin he got the gran’ 
job that was promised him fer nixt 
wake, sure. 

He got up as he said this, and moved 
his chair, and Beth had her first glimpse 
of his face. It was almost the most in- 
offensive face she had ever seen, youth- 
fully round in outline and guileless in 
expression. The big, Irish-blue eyes 
were wonderfully appealing, and when 
pa smiled, Beth could see where the 
children got their lovely dimples—even 
under grime and stubble, pa’s persisted. 


Much baffled by the problem of pa 
was Beth that night; but Hart Ferris 
laughed at her perplexity. 

“Why, Beth, dear,” he said, “‘that 
rapscalion probably had the pawn ticket 
for those red things in his pocket when 
he was talking to you! A nice little 
sentimentalist like you is no match for 
pa! Now, just to show you, I’m going 
to drop in at Maxwell Street police 
station as I go home, and ask my old 
friend, Sergeant Doherty, to see if he 
can’t find out what pa did with those 
red shoes. No, of course the police 
don’t care—on general principles—but 
I’m going to explain to Doherty; he 
has a sense of humor, and he doesn’t 
mind obliging a newspaper man now 
and then, when it’s just as easy as not. 
You wait and see!” 

“Sure, I'll find out!” roared Doherty, 
when Ferris told him. Beth and her 
“job” were a huge joke to Doherty, 
and he decidedly relished this oppor- 
tunity of belittling the judgment of any 
girl who meddled in police matters. 
“T’ll pinch him to-night, and sweat him 
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a bit; ten to one we'll find the ticket on 
him.” 

They did! And they “took it off of” 
him—which was not according to law, 
of course; for the law allows a man to 
steal from his own children; even to 
steal that which he had no part in giv- 
ing them. But the law felt able to take 
a few liberties with Casey without fear 
of his retaliating. 

Doherty sent an officer, first thing 
next morning, over to Liza Allen’s to 
give the pawn ticket to Beth. The offi- 
cer said he would go with her to the 
pawn shop if she wanted to redeem the 
things, and Beth accepted the offer. 
Out of her own meagre salary Beth 
bought back the things; and when she 
had got them, she went direct to Henry 
Street. The officer was much amused 
by the purposeful stride of her, and the 
look of stern determination in her face. 
Secretly, he hoped pa was at home; he 
wanted the fun of standing by and see- 
ing pa confronted by the angry little 
“p'leece lady” with the recovered prop- 
erty. 

Pa was not at home. 


His pursuit of 
the gran’ job had begun unusually early 


that morning. So Beth dismissed the 
officer—who judged therefrom that she 
had been a bit afraid of facing pa with 
“the ividince”’—and further, withdrew 
Mary apart from the children and into 
the cold “front room,” before opening 
her parcel and disclosing the contents. 

“For the love o’ Hivin!” cried Mary 
delightedly. “Wheer did ye git thim?” 

She made a move toward the door as 
if to call the children to acclaim their 
recovered treasures. But Beth stopped 
her. 

“Wait!” she said. 

It was harder to do than she had 
thought it would be. If only Mary 
Casey had looked indignant! But she 
didn’t; she looked stricken, and the 
tears rolled slowly down her shrunken 
cheeks. 

“I tought he was free-an’-easy-like,” 
she sobbed. “I knew he didn’t have 
rale ambition t’ git on, but I niver 
tought he’d do a t’ing like this!” 

Beth was young, but she was old 
enough to have lived through the ex- 


perience of being brought face to face 
with irrefutable proof that some one 
she yearned to believe in was baser than 
she had supposed possible—yes, and to 
have hated the proof-producer! So she 
knew how Mary felt, and how to be 
grateful when that distressed woman 
did not turn on her husband’s accuser. 

“Don’t tell thim,” Mary pleaded, 
meaning the children. “Tis haard 
enough fer thim to be patient wid him 
annyway, an’ sure it couldn’ do no good 
to anny wan fer thim children to know 
theer pa’s a—to know he’ve been lid 
into doin’ mean by thim.” 

So Beth promised, and went on her 
way, pondering these things in her 
heart. That was “dependent children’s 
day” in the juvenile court, and Beth 
rather puzzled the judge by the hesi- 
tancy with which she reported on the 
“cases” to which she had been detailed. 
She didn’t seem to know the exact 
merits of any of them. 

On her way home, she stopped at 
Henry Street and found as she had 
feared to find, the Caseys supperless. 

“If Midget will come to Blue Island 
Avenue with me,” said the contrite 
Beth, “I'll send back a little ‘treat.’” 

Midget went. 

“What would you like most of any- 
thing?” Beth asked, anticipating a de- 
mand for lemon cream pie and deter- 
mined not to oppose it. 

“Oyster stew!” said Midget prompt- 
ly. 

At the store—where, Beth learned 
afterward, Midget claimed Beth as her 
“aunt”’—they bought a quart of bulk 
oysters, a bag of crackers, half a pound 
of butter, and two quarts of milk. 

“Are you sure your ma knows how 
to make oyster stew?” Beth asked, as 
she helped Midget home with her pur- 
chases. 

“Oh, yes’m, she know how to make 
it fine,” Midget cried, hopping along 
happily but at great risk of churning 
the milk she carried. “An’ my pa just 
love it!” 

Beth stopped stock-still on the snowy 
sidewalk, and for a mad moment she 
struggled with the impulse to dump 
the oysters out in the street. Then the 
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happiness of ‘the child beside her made 
her ashamed. 

“I’m just as bad as the charity or- 
ganizations,” she told herself when 
she had seen Midget safely down the 
rickety stairs with her “spilly” treas- 
ure. “I’d almost let Mary Casey and 
those children starve rather than feed 
him.” 

That evening when Hart Ferris 
called, full of eagerness to learn how 
his intervention had affected the 
Caseys, Beth surprised him by saying 
that she must go out. 

“IT had to talk to you alone,” she 
explained when they were on the street. 
“Somehow, the things I want to say 
wouldn’t say themselves before dear 
old Liza Allen—I don’t know why, but 
they wouldn’t.” 


“And you aren’t going to do a thing 
—even now?” Ferris urged when Beth 
had told him. 


“IT don’t know ” she began feebly, 


“Why, Beth,” he said, “the law ? 

She drew her arm a little closer 
through his in an appealing way that 
made Ferris look down at her ten- 
derly. 

“This isn’t the law,” she said. “This 
is 9 
“Is what?” 

They were passing a street lamp and 
Ferris paused a moment to scan the 
earnest little face. 

“T don’t know,” whispered Beth, “I 
don’t know—the—the gospel, I guess.” 
And then she told him about the oys- 
ters. “I think—don’t be shocked,” she 
said, “but I think I know how God 
feels—in a way. It came over me to- 
night, all of a sudden, when I had re- 
sisted my impulse to spill the oysters, 
You see, Hart, even God can’t keep 
the innocent from suffering with the 
guilty, or the guilty from enjoying the 
sun and starshine, same as the pure in 
theart. Or, if He can, He doesn’t. 
‘Then why should we e 


THE POET’S TASK 


HE oak into the acorn put, 
The mountain in the sand; 
The hick’ry tree into the nut— 
The world in hand. 


Into the dewdrop pour the sea— 
A pearl that holds a star; 

And strike out distance till there be 
Nor near, nor far. 
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~HEN Carrol Richard- 
—| son first noticed in her 
husband a flash of the 
masculine trait she so 
despised, she flung 
the realization from 
her as a suspicion too 
unworthy for her to 





cherish. 

With Carrol, to love meant to trust 
unquestioningly. The fact that she had 
even for a moment permitted herself 
to believe something contrary to the 
high opinion she held of the man she 


loved, smote her with poignant shame. 

The memory that in his bachelor days 
he had won a certain notoriety because 
of his susceptibility to the charms of 
women was not, she argued, an ade- 
quate excuse for the upleaping suspicion 
that thrust its poisoned fangs into her 


faith. All the past was past. Donald 
had come to her a new man. 

Their love had been of the lightning 
and the whirlwind. It had swept them 
both out of the actual into the very 
heaven of heavens. All memory of 
former loves, he declared, was con- 
sumed in the white fire of this supreme 
passion, this one master emotion of his 
life. 

The test of marriage had not de- 
stroyed the beauty of the attachment. 
Carrol was not exacting. She did not 
expect a perpetual honeymoon. When 
one by one Donald ceased the surface 
attentions and courtesies that had been 
the natural expression of that early 
love, she forgave. His love for her had 
not altered, she argued. It had only 
gone deeper. It could afford to dis- 
pense with the superfluities. 


Always she argued on the side of the 
man she loved. With her keen ideal- 
ity, her swiftness to pardon, her readi- 
ness to read her own interpretation of 
beauty into the disappointing things of 
life, she could still live in her dream- 
world of thankfulness and joy. The 
only hurt that would never heal; the 
only thrust that could destroy com- 
pletely the realm of magic where she 
had her being, would be the sight of 
him dissatisfied, tired of her, eager for 
the diversion of a new experience. But 
such tragedy, of course, could never 
come to. her. 

So she believed, until that day of 
doubt. But it was only a suspicion—a 
mean, unfounded suspicion. She was 
sure of it. Donald was impulsive, 
genial, open in his attitude toward the 
persons who pleased him, men and 
women alike. It was only natural that 
he should be pleased with Miss Millard. 

Donald and Carrol met her for the 
first time at an informal dinner mu- 
sicale. They had known of her as a 
local celebrity and had frequently heard 
their host and hostess remark upon her 
numerous talents, her wit, her beauty. 
She deserved all the laudation, as this 
evening’s programme proved. The 
guests quite raved over her songs and 
readings. 

She accepted all praise in an easy, as- 
sured, self-satisfied way. Hers was an 
aggressive, confident type of beauty. 
Her fascination was objective. She 
had none of the interior loveliness that 
made Carrol’s charm so deep and po- 
tent. But on the surface she impressed. 
More than anything else, her egotism 
accomplished this. 
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Carrol observed her fully as Donald 
was introduced and saw the unmistak- 
able, brilliant challenge in her eyes. She 
knew at once that here was a woman 
who could not care sincerely for her 
own sex; a woman who would disdain 
the rights of another to gain the mascu- 
line adoration she craved. The wife 
was as positive at that moment as she 
could ever be that Grace Millard was 
potentially her enemy. 

As the evening progressed she felt 
an increasing certainty that her intui- 
tion had not misled her. Miss Millard 
was dauntless, though adroit, in her 
methods. It seemed to the wife that she 
could almost sense the invisible fibres 
flung forth to capture and hold Donald’s 
attention. She had not long to wait to 
observe the effect of that telepathic in- 
vitation. 

If she had ever imagined such a situ- 
ation, it had been with the assurance 
that Donald, above all men, would know 
precisely how to deal with the woman. 
It was here her keen disappointment 
came. Her husband’s attitude, far from 
manifesting the reserve she had pic- 
tured, glowed with distinct responsive- 
ness and pleasure as the young woman’s 
efforts to fascinate him progressed. 

Then it was that Carrol, as always, 
strove to put upon the matter an inter- 
pretation that wholly excused her -hus- 
band. Why shouldn’t he make himself 
agreeable to Miss Millard? Why 
shouldn’t he even exert himself to please 
her? As the entertainer of the even- 
ing, she deserved a certain homage 
from every one present. She—Carrol 
—ought to be proud of him for being 
able to sustain so well a Chesterfieldian 
part. 

Then came the second occasion for 
doubt. 

Among Miss Millard’s several ac- 
complishments was that of dramatic 
criticism. She had won much popular- 
ity through her clever little column in 
one of the dailies, and at the theatres 
she had many privileges. These she 
shared freely with her friends. 

Not three days after she had met the 
Richardsons she called Carrol by tele- 
phone and asked her to join a matinée 














box party. Two days later she invited 
them both for an evening performance, 
It seemed to the wife that these invita- 
tions followed rather precipitately upon 
the heels of the first meeting. It looked 
a little too obvious, she thought. Evi- 
dently Miss Millard had small reverence 
for ceremony. 

But it was not that which troubled 
her so much as the realization that Don- 
ald, in accepting the invitation for 
Wednesday evening, committed an over- 
sight of which he had never before been 
guilty—forgot that it was their anni- 
versary, their own especial Wednesday. 
For the Richardsons differed from the 
majority in observing their wedding 
day not once a year, but once a week. 
Always they had some little celebration 
“just for themselves.” Nothing was 
ever allowed to interfere. 

Therefore when on this occasion he 
displayed high spirits over the prospect 
of spending the evening as Miss Mil- 
lard’s theatre guest, the wife experi- 
enced a hateful shock. When she re- 
minded him, he was frankly sorry. 

“But never mind, girlie—we’ll make 
up for it next time. And besides—this 
will be a sort of celebration, won’t it?” 

That was what pierced. To think he 
couldn’t see! 

The third and fourth occasions fol- 
lowed quickly after that. 

There came the night of the fancy- 
dress ball at which Miss Millard, as 
Carmen, was insolently, dauntlessly 
handsome and challenging. Carrol 
Richardson was herself a vision as Mar- 
guerite, her long fair hair—always the 
despair of her women friends—plaited 
and hanging below her waist; her eyes 
luminous with excitement. 

As she entered the room Donald 
whispered to her that she was the most 
beautiful woman present. But it was 
not half an hour later that he seemed 
utterly to have forgotten her existence. 
Carmen claimed and held him, as by in- 
visible chains. 

All the evening Carrol strove to de- 
fend him within herself, although she 
could not ignore the glances of electric 
meaning that flashed between him and 
his bewitching partner. Stab after stab 
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pierced her heart as she looked at the 
pair from time to time, seeing them al- 
ways with their eyes on each other. 

What wife who has known such ex- 
perience can ever forget the wormwood 
humiliation of this first realization? The 
looking on and seeing her husband be- 
stow upon another that glance of fire 
and meaning which heretofore she had 
never dreamed he could give to any 
save her? Oh, that first outward sign 
of an inward disloyalty—what humili- 
ated woman does not recall the sting, 
the gall of it? 

“What is it he thinks he owes her?” 
she cried now furiously within herself. 
“Hasn’t he the strength to resist her ad- 
vances, or the will to do it? What is 
this great debt every man thinks he 
owes a pretty woman? What is the 
secret of it? Imagine me in Donald’s 
place, if a man were acting toward me 
as she acts to him!” 

She recalled instances in which she 
had been put to just such a test; when 
she had not hesitated to snub the of- 
fender and show him his error. Why 
did not Donald deal with this woman 
in like manner? Was he afraid? 

“Is every man afraid? I was so sure, 
so sure Donald was an exception. Oh, 
I wonder, does there live a man strong 
enough and loyal enough to hurt the 
other woman in such a situation rather 
than hurt his wife?” 

A convulsive alarm clutched her heart 
as she observed the interested eyes of 
guests turn significantly toward the ab- 
sorbed pair in the window seat. Above 
all things, her pride in Donald called 
for a recognition from others of his 
perfect loyalty to her. 

As the time for leave-taking arrived 
at last, she made her way blindly in the 
direction of the dressing room. It had 
been a supreme effort to appear poised 
and sweet before the eyes of others. 
The limit of her strength was near. 

At a turn in the corridor she encoun- 
tered a group of women talking excit- 
edly in low tones. They hushed sud- 
denly the moment they saw her. In the 
dressing room another group chattered. 
She caught one woman’s remarks, flung 
out in excited staccato: 
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“Well, he hasn’t changed a particle— 
and I always knew it. A born flirt is 
always a flirt. And as for Miss Millard 
—every one knows her standards! She 
thinks nothing of lunching with him 
when his wife is not present. I myself 
saw them the other day é 

Some one gave the alarm and Mrs. 
Donald Richardson found herself in the 
midst of a hush that had descended 
with athud. Her sudden, surging color 
was as vivid as the peony lining in her 
moth-gray evening wrap. In the mirror 
she stared at her reflection as one who 
saw a spectre. She had a sense of not 
being in her body, of standing aside and 
looking curiously upon this agitated, 
humiliated woman—this woman who 
had been herself. 

She did not know anything else until 
she found herself descending the stairs. 
Was drunkenness like this, she won- 
dered—this dizziness, this queer sen- 
sation of expanding head, parched lips, 
benumbed limbs, seething thoughts? 
Everything seemed to reel. There was 
nothing she could be sure of, noting 
she could grasp. 

Carrol hated jealousy in women. She 
had a high scorn for the petty naggings 
of the suspicious, watchful wife who 
thinks to retain the love of her husband 
by guarding it with lock and key. To- 
night her fear that she might lose con- 
trol and appear in the light of the jailer- 
wife saved the situation. She felt that 
nothing could tempt her to betray her 
suffering to Donald. Though her tor- 
ture should strangle her, she would ut- 
ter not a word to him. 

All the way home she kept her prom- 
ise. “I must remember,” she said to 
herself over and over, “I must remem- 
ber that I have no proof of anything. 
I have nothing but the gossip of spiteful 
women. I cannot call Donald to judg- 
ment for that—it would not be just.” 

For two weeks she endured her tor- 
ments of doubt, her struggles to be just. 
Then, one day, chancing to enter a 
downtown café after a morning’s shop- 
ping tour, she found herself making 
straight for a table where sat two fa- 
miliar figures. 

The shock of recognition paralyzed 
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her for the instant and she stood still, 
uncertain whether to continue her ap- 
proach or to retreat. Donald and Miss 
Millard, fully absorbed in each other, 
failed to observe her at all. 

One thing was certain. She could 
not sit at another table, unknown to 
them, and yet aware of them, like a de- 
tective. And she could not—no, she 
would not—play the melodramatic role 
of the wife who had “discovered.” In 
a swift second she made her decision. 
Still unseen by them, she turned and 
quietly left the restaurant. 

In the anguish of the hour that fol- 
lowed she made a passionate decision. 
She would that night have it all out 
with her husband. There was no other 
course for her. 

But when dusk came, and with it 
Donald, whistling about his room as he 
dressed for dinner, she felt again, as 
she had felt in the restaurant, the utter 
impossibility of playing the part of the 
accusing wife. 

At least she would wait and give him 
an opportunity to mention having 
lunched with Miss Millard. 

Dinner was over, still he had not 
spoken. Twice she created an oppor- 
tunity, by mentioning their new ac- 
quaintance and her courtesies to them. 
The evening dragged on, stung through 
and through with her pain. But he 
would not take the openings she re- 
peatedly made for him. 

Thoroughly convinced of this at last, 
the wife felt her agony return in an 
overwhelming tide. Again and again 
the pressure of her suffering threat- 
ened to break the dam her will had im- 
posed. But she did not speak. The 
mere thought of admitting the day’s 
discovery was horrible to her. Don- 
ald had done something he did not wish 
her to know. He had shut her out of 
his confidence. She could not force 
herself in. 

A high dignity within her pointed the 
beauty of control. 

ut the succeeding weeks were tor- 
ment to her. She had not reckoned on 
the fresh trial which faced her—the 

_necessity of pretending friendship for 


her rival. It was not in Carrol to pre- 
tend. Such hypocrisy as that of this 
audacious flirt whose assumption of 
friendliness for her seemed on its face 
so genuine and spontaneous, was a 
thing she hated with a hearty hatred, 

Yet Donald expected her to respond 
fully to the overtures of this woman, 
That was plain. And it was on this 
reef that her resolution not to speak 
was shattered at last. 

“Why don’t you call on Miss Mil- 
lard?” he asked her, with anxiety, one 
day. “It seems to me we have treated 
her rather shabbily. So far she has 
been compelled to make all the ad- 
vances. We might be a bit more hos- 
pitable, don’t you think ?” 

“T don’t see why it should be a mat- 
ter of compulsion, on either side,” Car- 
rol said, with sudden coldness. 

He looked up, startled. Her face had 
turned a swift ashen pallor. But as 
he gazed a vivid flame leaped in either 
cheek. 

“Why, Carrol—what do you mean? 
I thought you quite friendly to Miss 
Millard!” 

“I cannot pretend any longer, Donald. 
There are reasons why it is impossible 
for me to do as you wish. I am as- 
tonished that you should ask me to 
make a friend of the woman who 
has come between us.” Tempestuous 
breathing choked her. 

“Carrol! Are you out of your 
mind ?” 

“No, I am quite sane. There are 
things that I have heard and things that 
I have seen. I tried not to believe at 
first, but—I have no choice. Please 
don’t ask me to say any more.” 

Silence, intense and _ suffocating, 
dropped between them. 

Then Donald spoke. “It’s damna- 
ble!” he flung out. ‘“Damnable that a 
man should be called to judgment sim- 
ply for having been courteous to an 
agreeable woman. May I ask what it is 
that you have seen and heard ?” 

“Several people have been comment- 
ing on your attentions to her. And I 
know that you have lunched with her, 
I saw you.” 
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“I see. You have been spying, 
then ?” 

“That is cruel of you, Donald, and 
wholly untrue. My seeing you was en- 
tirely an accident. You shouid know 
me well enough to be sure that I would 
never spy upon you.” 

“I am not sure of anything since you 
confess that you have merely pretended 
friendship for Miss Millard, when in 
your heart you were hostile to her 
That, surely, was not honest.” 

The wife put her hand suddenly to 
her heart and waited for control before 
she spoke. 

“I never thought you could be so 
unkind, Donald. Can you not see that 
I had no choice, at first? I am not a 
jealous wife. I hated to talk of it. I 
would have gone on forever without 
speaking if I could. But your asking 
me to call on her—that was too much. 
I should think you would see my posi- 
tion.” 

“I certainly do not see your position. 
All this stew and ferment over a woman 
in whom I have the most innocent in- 
terest! Miss Millard is nothing to me. 
It is all preposterous.” 

Carrol spoke up then quickly. “If 
that is true, Donald, why not agree here 
and now to discontinue the acquaint- 
ance? It is immaterial to either of us 
whether we see her again or not. Let 
us drop her altogether.” 

“That would be a concession to the 
gossips which I certainly do not intend 
to make. And besides, I have already 
given her every reason to believe we in- 
tend to pursue the acquaintance. I told 
her you would call upon her.” 

“Ah!” sighed his wife, with a sharp, 
indrawn breath. “You can’t give her 
up!” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
angrily. 

“I mean that I understand.” 

“Now it is you who are unjust. Do 
you realize what a slur you cast upon a 
sister woman? Above all things, Car- 
rol, I had believed you to be fair to your 
own sex. I assure you that you have 
not only cruelly misjudged me, but 
Miss Millard as well.” 

She was silent. 
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“You see, Carrol,’ her husband pur- 
sued, in controlled, gentle tones, “the en- 
tire trouble arises from the fact that you 
do not understand Miss Millard. To 
you she probably seems an unscrupulous 


-woman—a worldly woman. I grant 


she is a woman of the world—her pro- 
fession has made her that—but worldly 
she certainly is not. She is just as 
womanly and sweet of nature as any of 
the women you have chosen for friends. 
The only difference is, that she is 
broader—more like a man in her views. 
She doesn’t think any more of lunching 
with a man friend than with a woman 
friend. I admit we have lunched to- 
gether once or twice—it occurred nat- 
urally. You know she is downtown 
much of the time and she sometimes 
patronizes the same restaurant where I| 
have always gone for lunch. That is 
where you probably saw us. It seems 
a pity 4 

“Why didn’t you mention it at the 
time? If it occurred naturally, with- 
out prearrangement, why didn’t you re- 
fer to it?” 

“T admit I ought to have mentioned 
it. Perhaps I felt instinctively that you 
would object, that you wouldn’t un- 
derstand. If a man’s wife would only 
be broad-minded and let him take her 
into his confidence about such things, 
he wouldn’t be likely to keep anything 
from her, ever. If you tw 

“T have always been broad-minded 
and generous, too!” cried Carrol. “You 
cannot truthfully say I have not.” 

“I really believe you do try to be 
fair-minded. That is why I am sure 
you will take a different attitude now 
about this matter. As I started to say 
a moment ago, it seems a pity that 
Miss Millard’s eagerness to be friendly 
should be so misconstrued. She really 
likes you immensely, Carrol, and is 
anxious to prove it. You can show 
your fairness by being gracious to her 
and giving her a chance to prove her 
sincerity. And you can best show your 
fairness to me, dear, by trusting me.” 

The wife sighed swiftly, sharply. 
“Oh, please don’t say any more, Don- 
ald. I can’t think—I can’t reason now. 
I only know something has happened 
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that I can’t adjust my mind to in the 
least. I must have time.” 

She was unyielding as stone when he 
kissed her good night. Her gaze upon 
him was blank, half wild. “I don’t 
mean to be this way, Donald, but I 
can’t help it—not now. Perhaps to- 
morrow it will be different.” 

And to-morrow it was different. Car- 
rol was one of those rare women whose 
receptivity and anxiety to be strictly 
just make it easy for them to see two 
sides of a question. In the sunshine 
of a new day she faced this question 
squarely, viewed its two sides, and in 
her eagerness to be fair to Donald and 
the other woman became unfair to her- 
self. 

She entered his mind, as it were; ad- 
justed herself to his viewpoint ; saw her- 
self as he saw her; and judged him as 
he wished her to judge him. She 
looked upon herself as the mistaken one 
—the petty, suspicious wife, ungenerous 
toward a sister woman. The following 
week she called upon Miss Millard. 

Always it had been that Carrol Rich- 


ardson’s generosity made her easily the 
prey of the unscrupulous who had de- 


signs upon her or hers. She was no 
match for one so daring as this woman, 
one who had such scant delicacy that 
she felt no qualms in using the wife to 
appropriate the husband. 

Carrol came to see more and more 
that without the sympathy and codp- 
eration of her husband, she was power- 
less to avert the catastrophe she knew 
impended. It was an actual invasion 
of her home—nothing less. And the 
interloper—sweet, winning, and appar- 
ently innocent through it all—was with- 
out compunction. 

From day to day the wife became 
aware thaf a new Donald was being 
formed, an alien individual with whom 
she had few points of contact. With all 
his pretense of unaltered affection for 
her, he had become an actual stranger, 
a man she could not hope to under- 
stand. 

It seemed wordlessly cruel to the 
wife that just at this time of her ex- 
perience such bitter transformation 
should take place. Above all, she had 


hoped that this period would be one of 
perfect understanding and beautify 
sympathy between them. 

As yet she had not told Donald of the 
secret—the marvelous _ secret that 
changed the entire landscape of life for 
her; the wonderful thing over which 
she brooded and prayed with that in- 
tensity of feeling which only the true 
mother heart can know. 

Motherhood! How she had longed 
for it, dreamed of it—always with the 
thought of Donald’s perfect sympathy 
and codperation. She had pictured 
him sharing with her the joy and sa- 
credness of it, planning with her the 
future of their child. 

And now 

Passionate rebellion shook her as 
from day to day she realized how com- 
pletely the intruder was separating her 
husband from her. 

“He is giving her what belongs to 
me!” she cried fiercely within herself. 
“It is I who need the nourishment of 
understanding. It is I who crave con- 
sideration, tenderness, sympathy. I am 
starving for attention and love—starv- 
ing! She is stealing what belongs to 
me!” 

She saw now what her unselfishness 
and generosity had accomplished. 

Yet she was powerless to do any- 
thing but keep up the ghastly pretense. 
Any other attitude on her part would 
mean discord between herself and Don- 
ald. The moment she uttered a word 
of her real feeling, she became aware 
that a wall of displeasure separated her 
wholly from the man she loved. 

Yes, she did love him—that was the 
terrible part. The ideal she had been 
worshiping so long was not to be easily 
demolished. She could not bring her- 
self to believe that there was no founda- 
tion for the hopes she had builded all 
those blissful months of early love. The 
true Donald was obscured for a time; 
he had gone into a far country. He 
would return—she was sure of it 

But how could she bear the interval? 

At last, swept out of her customary 
control by an incident that proved the 
interloper’s real intentions, she cried to 
him suddenly : 
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“Oh, Donald, don’t you see—can’t 
you see? She is my enemy—she is the 
enemy of married love. If you would 
only see it, Donald!” 

“You are hysterical, Carrol. There 
is no occasion for such a scene as this. 
You are magnifying trifles to the most 
ridiculous proportions. You surely do 
not expect me to sympathize with you 
in your present childish mood.” 

“Childish!” she repeated, in a voice 
whose strange fury startled him. “It is 
you who are childish, that you cannot 
even glimpse the magnitude of the 
wrong you dome. Listen, Donald—tis- 
ten!” 

She came close to him, standing so 
that he saw all the concentrated plead- 
ing in her white, miserable face. 

‘Donald, I want you to tell me the 
truth. I believe now that you have 
been afraid to tell it, all along. You 
have not been honest with me. Wait 
—I mean just this: Your ideal of mar- 
ried love is different from mine. A 
man’s concept of loyalty and a woman’s, 
they are not the same. A man hates to 
undeceive his wife sy 

“Carrol!” 

“I know it shocks you, but that is 
better than my suffering and suspense. 
I tell you, I cannot live in it any longer. 
Let other wives go on blindly, building 
their cloud castles—but for me, I want 
the truth. Every bit of it, Donald! 
I must have it!” 

“What is it you insist on knowing?” 

“I wish to understand, plainly, just 
what your idea of married loyalty is. 
What is your standard of devotion to 
a wife?” 

“Why, Carrol, you know perfectly 
well . 

“That’s just it—I don’t know any- 
thing perfectly well. I thought I did, 
but I don’t. I ask you to tell me.” 

“This is absurd, dear. One would 
think you had reason to doubt my love 
for you. Do you mean to imply that I 
do not love you any more?” 

“You call it love, then—the careless, 
lukewarm affection that you give to me. 
Do you imagine for one moment I am 
deceived? Do you suppose I have for- 


gotten the ardent love you once gave 
toes 

“But Carrol, surely, dear, you un- 
derstand that! You know, and I know, 
that the glamour of our love faded long 
ago. We love each other, but not in 
the same way. I mean 

“Go on, Donald.” 

“The novelty of our infatuation wore 
away long ago, of course. Sensible 
people expect that. It is not reasonable 
that the fever of romance should last 
forever. The feeling I have for you is a 
deep affection, a sort of friendship 

“Friendship!” she said within her- 
self. “Would it were as high and 
strong as that!” 

But aloud she said, “Go on,” and her 
eyes were hollow with the pain of his 
confession. 

“It must always be so, in the lives of 
men and women,” he went on. ‘‘Mar- 
riage should be comradeship, not ro- 
mance. Women should understand 
that. The whole trouble with our edu- 
cational system is, that girls are not 
brought up to regard this question sane- 
ly. They are fed on dreams and illu- 
sions.” 

“Dreams and illusions !” 

“Tt is the truth, Carrol. Most hus- 
bands would lack the courage to tell 
you this. But it is best, after all, to 
face the facts, isn’t it?” 

“You mean,” said the wife, and she 
dragged the words from her. “You 
mean that you are tired of me. You 
cannot be content with our stale af- 
fection. You need—other companion- 
ship.” 

“If that is your interpretation it is 
most unjust,” he said indignantly. “The 
question of other companionship does 
not enter. I am simply saying that you 
should bring yourself to view our mar- 
ried love more sensibly. . Nature did 
not intend the thrill and the glamour to 
remain forever.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” she cried furiously, turn- 
ing upon him with a suddenness that 
took his breath away. “A lie, I say! 
Love—real love—does last. It is be- 
cause you are a man that you say it, 
because you have never known love— 
never! My love is as radiant, as mag- 
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ical to-day as it ever was; it would be 
greater now than ever if you would let 
it. The thrill and beauty have vanished 
for you—why? I will tell you, Don- 
ald.” 

The fury of her voice hushed sudden- 
ly, making it even more intense. She 
pressed closer, her brilliant eyes un- 
wavering. 

“T will tell you. It is because you 
have never really loved me, the real 
self of me. You men don’t love. You 
seek sensation, and when one sensa- 
tion is over you are ready for another. 
You don’t love! You can’t! Why, 
Donald, it isn’t me you're tired of, for 
you have never really known me. You 
and I are strangers under one roof. 
Look at me, Donald!” 

He looked, and as he looked he mar- 
veled, for it seemed to him that a new 
Carrol of fire and splendor breathed 
through the flesh—a creature awesome, 
beautiful. But he could not bring him- 
self to meet her yet. She baffled, trou- 
bled him. 

He bent his eyes upon the floor as 
she went on breathlessly: 

“If you knew me, Donald, if you 
were joined to me in the truest sense, 
you would not, you could not humiliate 
me as you liave done. You would be 
my helper, my comforter at this time of 
wonderful anticipation and anxiety, this 
time which should be the most beautiful 
in the experience of woman 

Her voice broke and she stood quiver- 
ing. 

“Carrol!” His aspect changed in- 
stantly. He moved toward her, won- 
dering, smitten with a swift remorse. 
“Carrol, do you mean F 

She stood breathing hard a moment, 
then turned to the hallway, motioning 
him to follow her. 

“Come with me upstairs, Donald. I 
will show you what I mean.” 

In the wife’s white-curtained room, 
with its touches of delicate blue, there 
seemed to hover a tender influence, sub- 
tle as incense. Donald went in and 
stood waiting as she advanced to the 
bureau and stooped to open the lower 
drawer. 








She brought forth a dainty box of 
palest blue. 

“Sit down, Donald,” she ordered 
gently. She placed the box on a chair 
beside him. “Open it, dear. I can’t 
tell you as well as—these little things,” 

She turned from him swiftly and 
moved to the window, her back toward 
him. She waited with closed eyes, lean- 
ing against the sill. In mind she saw 
him coming to her, flinging himself on 
his knees beside her—penitent, implor- 
ing; the old Donald—her lover, her 
husband, her friend! 

“Carrol, Iam sorry. I hope you will 
forgive me.” 

The words had come, the words she 
wanted ; but the voice that uttered them 
chilled her to her soul’s marrow. A 
great sigh lifted her breast and left her 
limp and aching. She turned and her 
eyes dragged themselves to where he 
sat, gazing with a fixed, unsympathetic 
look into the box of fleecy, filmy things, 

The last gleam of light went out of 
her face, as a spark is extinguished. It 
was Donald—the stranger ; the man she 
could never hope to reach. 

He came to her and put his arm about 
her and led her to a chair. He patted 
her hand, smoothed her hair, murmured 
to her some tender thing. But through 
it all she remained cold and despairing. 
It was all on the surface. The old Don- 
ald was not there. The real significance 
of the hour did not penetrate. Even 
now he had not the slightest knowledge 
of her real needs, her soul suffering. 

“Donald,” she said faintly, “I want 
you to do something for me. Will you 
promise ?” 

“Certainly, dear. I will do anything 
in my power to make you comfortable 
and happy.” 

“Then give up Miss Millard. Give 
up the friendship wholly. Surely you 
will not refuse me now.” 

He gave a quick, impatient sigh. 
“Please, Carrol is 

“Donald, you must. I suffer so, es- 
pecially at this time when my nerves are 
so tense, my brain so sensitive to im- 
pressions. If you force me to put it so, 
I beg, I implore you P 

“Let us not talk about it now, Car- 
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rol, while you are so agitated. Wait 
until you are calmer, dear. You must 
rest; what you need now is quiet. Let 
us not discuss it now.” 

She closed her eyes and a heavy still- 
ness fell upon her. Donald leaned over 
and grasped her hand, as in sudden 
compunction. 

“Don’t make it so hard for me, Car- 
rol. I don’t want to refuse you.” 

She sat up gasping and flung off his 
hand with sudden passion. 

“How dare you—how dare you pre- 
tend? I don’t want it—this false love! 
I won’t accept it!” 

He hardened in an instant. “Very 
well, Carrol. If you refuse my sym- 
pathy I am powerless to give it. If 
you will not permit me to love you 5 

“Love!” she gasped. “Love! Do 
you suppose if you loved me you would 
not give up at once your friendship 
for this woman, the very sight of whom 
is hateful to me?” 

“There is no reason for your an- 
tipathy.” 

“Oh, Donald,” she implored, “I beg 
of you to put yourself in my place! 
Try to see my need!” 

“Carrol, I must ask you to put your- 
self in my place. Do you realize what 
I have been compelled to endure all 
this while?” 

“You, Donald ?’ 

Her mind seemed to start as at an 
unwonted summons. A hint of im- 
pending calamity brushed her brain 
darkly, as the flapping shadow of a 
great evil bird. Was it possible that 
his selfishness 

“Yes, I. Every evening I come home 
from the office to find you blue and out 
of sorts, and then because I am glad of 
the companionship of one so cheery as 
Miss Millard you torment me with com- 
plaints. Do you. imagine that is ex- 
actly pleasant ?” 

She sat staring at him, unable to 
articulate a word. Twice she opened 
her lips to speak, but her voice died in 
her throat. She began rocking back 
and forth, dumbly wretched. 

At last she spoke faintly, with trem- 
ulous effort: “You ask to be amused, 
entertained, diverted. I ask to be saved 
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from heartbreak. Oh, Donald, if you 
could only feel as I do—oh, Donald!” 

She felt as if she were calling to him 
across a vast sea; and the wind snatched 
her voice and shredded it to vapor be- 
fore it scarce left her lips. She was 
alone—alone. The man_ she _ loved, 
whom she had married, and for whom 
she was to bear a child, was not even 
her friend. 

“Donald!” she cried, wildly now as 
if she would appeal to that forgotten 
love, as if she would resurrect the man 
who once had seemed to understand. 
“Donald! Try to see, dear; try to get 
my view. Forget your own. Think, 
think, Donald—what is your condition 
of mental weariness or annoyance or 
lack, to mine of actual anguish? Is it 
my fault that I cannot minister at this 
time, but must be ministered to, in- 
stead? Oh, is motherhood a crime that 
I should be so blamed, so rebuked? Oh 
you men—you men! If you could only 
suffer one thousandth part the agony 
we women must endure. Oh, if you 
could know!” 

“There, there, Carrol! I feared this 
—I feared it from the first. You 
are overwrought—you are hysterical. 
Come, dear, lie down and rest. You 
must be quiet—you must. Here, dear, 
let me help you.” 

She shuddered. “Don’t touch me, 
Donald! Don’t!” 

“Carrol, I must insist 

“T’ll do it—I’ll go to bed and rest— 
I’ll do anything if you'll just go away 
now. Go, please, I beg of you. I must 
be alone—yes, yes, I'll be all right— 
I’ll do as you say. Only go.” 

She did not keep her promise. She 
could not. A very fury seemed to pos- 
sess her. She was all alive, alert, her 
brain on fire. The house was inade- 
quate to hold her, in her fiercely ex- 
panding mood. She could not endure 
its imprisonment; she suffocated; she 
panted for the open. 

She dressed in a frantic, unseeing 
fashion, as one swept wholly out of the 
objective by the strength of a great 
subjective experience. She _ scarcely 
saw the garments she donned and was 
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still buttoning her coat when she 
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reached the street. Gloves and furs 
she had forgotten. 

On and on she sped—anywhere— 
anywhere! The surge of a storm was 
in her ears. All was chaos and tumultu- 
ous darkness. She was not Carrol 
Richardson, wife of Donald Richard- 
son, any more. She was a stranger to 
herself, a stranger to the universe. A 
solitary being out in space, tossing and 
eddying in a whirlpool of agony. “And 
the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” The words chanted themselves 
in her brain. The earth—the earth! 
The sorrowful planet. The planet 
where people lived and loved and suf- 
fered. 

Gradually she became half conscious 
of the direction her steps pursued. The 
roar of the inner storm resolved itself 
into the rushing and dashing of actual 
waters. Lake Michigan was lashing it- 
self into fury under the bleak sky of 
the November afternoon. The lake 
shore stretched ahead, mile after mile. 
The thought of distance did not tire 
her. She wanted distance—she wanted 
space. Her suffering demanded room. 

Terrible questions assailed her, hurled 
against her brain like bullets; some 
glancing off, others penetrating and 
leaving throbbing wounds that pained 
and pained. Had she been deluded, 
after all, wholly deceived? Was love 
itself a delusion? Had Donald never 
really loved her in those past days of 
rapture and perfect understanding? 
What horrible happening was this that 
showed her the whole structure of her 
beliefs and faiths as a thing lacking 
substance or reality? 

It was true then—everything she had 
said to him an hour ago in her moment 
of sudden fury; he had never really 
known love for her, his wife. His body 
and his mind had loved her, but his 
spirit never. The experience which 
had been a miracle of beauty and won- 
der, touching into fire her entire mental 
and spiritual world, had reached him 
only on the external. 

When he had said to her, in those 
days of early love: “My life is wrapped 
up in you. You are mine, mine!” he 


had meant her physical self, the self he 
could possess as one possesses a com- 
modity. And he was tired of that self 
now, so tired that he craved the diver- 
sion of a new experience; craved it and 
would not be denied. 

“It is because he has never known 
me—me—me!” 

She flung the words to the winds and 
they were drowned in the roar of 
waters. A few feet more and the skirt- 
ing stretch of beach narrowed, giving 
the waters little margin from the shore 
she traversed. Great breakers came 
rushing in, dashing against the protect- 
ing wall. The fury of them was like 
the fury of her soul’s protest. 

She sank upon the sand, panting, ex- 
hausted. It was not her body alone 
that ached. Beyond the confines of her 
body she felt her larger self stretching 
away in quivering reaches of pain. 

And was this the way all women suf- 
fered when men tired of them? All 
women—all? Did they pass through 
the blood and fire of such humiliation, 
such disillusionment, as she had known? 

How long she remained thus, kneel- 
ing upon the sand, she had no knowl- 
edge. Time was a thing her anguish 
blotted out. Nothing existed but the 
cavern of her woe. 

Not until she arose and started home 
did she realize how weak her body was. 
Her limbs were weights that almost re- 
fused to carry her. On and on she 
dragged herself, while her will pushed 
and strained to make the trembling 
body serve her. But she grew fainter 
with each fresh exertion. 

At last she could see the spire of the 
church that was four blocks away. Four 
blocks—four blocks—could she make it? 
Her mind reeled in the reckoning. Still 
she pressed on. At the door of her 
home at last she felt her strength stop 
suddenly, as a cord that snaps. 

Blackness closed in upon her then. 
After a time the dark was pierced by a 
cry that struck her senses like a ball of 
light. She felt herself being lifted and 
carried. .Then pain took possession of 
her. Through the agony she was con- 
scious of Donald, bending above her, 
crying her name repeatedly, caressing 
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her, beseeching her. And darkness 
again swallowed her up. 

Through the terror of the succeeding 
days Donald Richardson lived as a man 
walking close to the very edge of the 
world. At first his shocked senses had 
refused to take in the full meaning of 
the calamity. All the forces of his life 
had been drawn sharply, suddenly, to 
meet one stupefying dread. He had 
been jerked to the very brink of the 
void, brought face to face with the out- 
er darkness, but his stunned faculties 
could not understand. 

Then realization came, complete, re- 
lentless. He saw the full horror of the 
unknowable gulf. Not once, but every 
day, he saw it. Every hour Fate 
pressed his face down close to the brink 
and made him look over into the yawn- 
ing, merciless abyss. 

Never before had he been in the 
presence of a desperate illness. The 
suspense of it, the long, aching stretches 
of uncertainty, the watching, the wait- 
ing, the leaping hope that changed so 
swiftly to despair—all these were new 
to him. 

Night after night he sat by Carrol’s 
bedside and listened to the ravings of 
her delirium. Every day there was the 
same ghastly uncertainty in the physi- 
cian’s statement; every day there was 
the same calm, set, negative look in the 
face of the nurse. They were spectres 
to him—the physician and the nurse. 
For though he begged them, though he 
got down on his knees to them, they 
would give him no hope, nor would 
they take hope from him. They left 
him always to the tyranny of suspense. 

Then came a day when the doctor 
said: “It is the crisis. To-night will 
decide the outcome.” 

And on that night Donald Richardson 
passed through his Gethsemane. All her 
words came back to him, flung against 
the black of his suffering in letters of 
fire. He saw the meaning of them, 
saw it at last. 

“Oh, Donald, is it my fault that I 
cannot minister at this time, but must 
be ministered to instead? Is mother- 
hood a crime that I should be so re- 
buked? Oh you men—you men! If 
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you could only suffer one thousandth 
part the agony we women must endure. 
Oh, if you only could know!” 

God! To think he had not seen. In 
what mire of selfishness had he been 
groveling? The awful urge of his suf- 
fering, the torture of suspense, pushed 
his mind on and on, up into a keen, 
high region of understanding—a mira- 
cle region where everything was made 
terribly clear. 

He entered her mind, felt as she had 
felt, saw as she had seen, suffered as 
she had suffered. His consciousness 
was one with hers. At last he under- 
stood. 

And then her passionate, beautiful 
confession. “My love is as radiant, as 
magical to-day as it ever was! The 
thrill and the beauty have vanished 
for you—I will tell you why, Donald. 
It is because you have never really loved 
me—the real self in me. You have 
never even seen me—me.* Look at me, 
Donald!” 

No, he had not known her. He re- 
called his awe when he had looked at 
her, as she bade him do, and had seen 
the strange, mystic creature of fire and 
splendor breathe through the flesh. He 
had not been ready to meet that strange, 
new Carrol. He had not been ready 
then. But he was ready now. He 
would wade through seas of torment, 
make any sacrifice, if he might bring 
her back to him—if he might show her 
the might of his worship, the strength 
of his understanding. 

If she should die—if she should die— 
and he could not tell her! 

All his being rushed, panting, pro- 
testing, toward one tense, breathless 
point of fierce resistance. The whole 
self of him strained and pushed and 
struggled, beating back the terror. 

“She shall not die—she shall not!” 

Toward morning the change came. 
The doctor spoke to him softly as he 
knelt rigid and cold with waiting and 
with watching. 

“She will live,” he said. 

The husband did not stir from where 
he crouched by the bed. But his head 
fell forward on his arms and his whole 
body shook. 
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One week later Carrol sat up in bed 
and saw the dawn. She was faint and 
trembling yet, but she wanted to see the 
sun come up over the world. 

“Tt’s all like being born again,” she 
said. “I feel just like a little child. 
Everything is new, everything is wou- 
derful to me.” 

All during -her convalescence she had 
that miracle consciousness of coming 
into a new, beautiful world of sweet- 
ness and enchantment. The horror of 
her experience had been totally erased 
from her mind. All unhappiness had 
fallen from her. Nothing remained but 
peace. 

Her husband’s presence was part of 
this peace. Something had happened 
to make him over new. She felt his 
repentance like a mantle of sweetness 
that wrapped her close about. She 
knew all his humility, his gratitude, his 
worship. 


How it had all come about—that she 
could not tell. She only knew it was so 
and she basked in the consciousness, let 
herself float on a very sea of happiness, 
It was the beauty of their honeymoon, 
repeated. Only it was all more marvel- 
ous, infinitely more marvelous. It was 
Heaven. 

One day as she lay back among her 
pillows, watching him perform some lit- 
tle service for her—he was always serv- 
ing her now, and he never tired—the 
joy of it rushed over her lips in 
speech. 

“Donald, you’ve really come back to 
me!’’ she said. “I always knew you 
would; I knew it must be.” 

For answer he gathered her in his 
arms, and pressed her to him and held 
her as though he would never let her 
go. But he could not speak. 

“TI understand, dear,’ Carrol whis- 
pered. “I understand.” 


Hea 
DREAM-WINDS 


H, dream-wind, low and wandering, 
What freight of heart’s.delight you bring! 

I lean to meet you and again 

There comes the thrill of warm, new rain, 
The glint of rainbows softly spanned 
In promise o’er a good green land, 

The flitters faint of happy wings, 

The quick up-rush of growing things, 
The scent of gardens brave in pride, 
The glory of the countryside. 


Oh, dream-wind, blowing keen with frost, 
You, too, bear visions worth your cost! 


Though flowers are 
Though stript trees 


dead and sweet birds flown, 
make their shivering moan, 


Yet far and keen and thin and high 

You blow me back the huntsman’s cry, 
The jocund noise of hound and horn, 
The chant of gatherers in the corn, 

The fruity smells of teeming earth, 

The tang of fires on every hearth, 
And cradle-songs sung soft and low 
To children in the after-glow. 


MartHa McCuLLocH-WILLIAMS. 
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fY young  brother-in- 
law, Bob Morgan, is 
two yards long by an 
approximate . three- 
quarters wide; his 
brother, my husband, 
is as long and wider; 
and the two frolic to- 
gether, amid thunders of furniture, like 
kittens, sob is that joyful-hearted 
thing, a sophomore at Yale, and the 
elder barbarian rises, playing with him, 
to the same glorious and irresponsible 
level. It is lucky that the appoint- 
ments of our camp in Canada are of a 
sort suited to men of the Stone Age. 
Short of knocking down the stovepipe 
a real tragedy is difficult, and after six 
years of connection with the Morgans 
no variation of giant gambols now sur- 
prises me. So that the “God Pan” pho- 
tograph, which might once have seemed 
against etiquette, did not startle me. 
The photograph introduced the epi- 
sode of this story, so it is fitting to 
begin with it. The three of us, Walter, 
Bob, and I, old comrades in the woods, 
had left that centre of civilization, our 
log camp on Lac Lumiére, for three 
days in tents, early in September. We 
hoped for caribou or moose, or both, 
All day we traveled a lonely stream, 
the Riviére 4 la Poéle, or Frying-pan 
River, paddling up sunny, still reaches 
between rocky shores, or through gold- 
green rustling water grass; then, as 
rocks thickened and the rapids came 
crashing in hoarse sweetness, we dis- 
embarked into a portage opening like 
a door into black forest; we’ followed 
the trail up the hurrying water, seeing 
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it through the trees in tumbling foam 
or in brown, white-speckled whirlpools ; 
hearing it above the leaves’ whisper- 
ing. All day we followed the stream. 

We came to a lake, Lac a la Poéle, 
at three in the afternoon—a lake which 
perhaps twelve white people have seen. 
The guides, with expert shifting and 
fitting, wedged eight hundred pounds 
weight, alive and dead, pacquetons and 
people, into each sixty-pound canoe, and 
we floated au large to the liquid dip of 
four paddles. 

Into Lac a la Poéle at the farther 
end, three miles away, flowed its larg- 
est inlet, where we meant to camp. 
Its course near the lake was all rapids; 
at the head of these rapids we should 
put up the tents, leaving the boats at 
the lake end of the portage; there we 
should be far enough away from the 
big pond not to disturb the hunting. 
Lac a la Poéle was game country, and 
the marshes about it were cut into 
trodden runways. Moreover, the fall- 
ing water would drown the sound of 
the chopping; we had been here last 
year, and studied the ground. 

But it was fated to be one of those 
well-laid plans which “gang agley,” and 
nobody to blame but beavers. A beav- 
er seems close to humanity sometimes, 
yet a human being gets no satisfac- 
tion in being angry at a wild, shy, 
black mass to be seen only in sections, 
as a glittering head above the water, 
or as a broad tail descending thunder- 
ingly on the water’s surface. One 
might as well be angry at a centaur 
or a winged horse as at a spirit of 
the forest such as a beaver. 
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We came, about five o’clock, with 
heavy loads and aching muscles, to the 
spot for our camp, and found two large 
brand-new beaver dams built since last 
year, and the entire shore line changed. 
Woods were flooded ten feet in, run- 
ning water turned to a pond, every- 
thing spoiled for camping. We could 
have cried, so we laughed—one trans- 
poses in that way in the woods. 

We plodded on, foot-heavy in our 
high, wet hunting boots, perspiring and 
fly-bitten—but yet with a laugh at the 
beaver. It is wisdom in many condi- 
tions to be good-tempered, but in the 
woods it is necessity—good temper and 
salt pork you must have in a camp. 
We plunged into a few more holes, 
fell over a few more rocks, and around 
a turn we came on our reward—a 
prettier camping ground than we had 
imagined stood to receive us. 

Above the two dams a grove of 
spruces with a copper floor of needles 
reached into the water, and about two 
sides of it the stream flowed. A silver 
birch gleamed through the evergreens, 
and we could see the light tops of more 
on the hillside; there was good fire- 
wood near by; late-afternoon sunlight 
slanted through the tree tops, and slid 
in patterns over the pink-brown of the 
spruce needles; the river persistently 
chanted something cheerful about mak- 
ing a joke of rough places and laugh- 
ing over the rocks and going on stead- 
ily in any case, and so we set to work. 

A dead log knocked out with the 
blunt of an axe, a few bushes leveled, 
and the ground was ready for the tents 
—mine facing Walter’s and Bob’s, in 
the centre of the woodland; that of 
the guides back a hundred and fifty 
feet somewhere, burrowing in the 
mountain. 

Gold sunset leaked wet through black 
spruces, and drowned itself in bright 
spots in the river; the guides chopped 
long poles for the tents, short stakes for 
pegging them out; the tents rose flop- 
ping, grew taut, and stood snowy and 
trim—our homes. 

I got birch bark and sticks for a fire, 
and soon it crackled between my house 
and Walter’s, licking aromatic air with 
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orange tongues. The guides’ axes rang 
hollow as another fire—to cook supper 
—shot up on the shore; a crotched 
stick with a swinging kettle hung over 
it; Blanc had started the hot water. 
We fell to at getting balsam for the 
beds ; we unpacked blankets and belong- 
ings, and then we dressed for dinner. 
Clean hands and brushed hair change a 
costume. 

In the meantime, somewhere in a 
crack of affairs, Walter had put up a 
rod, and stepping from rock to rock 
had found a pool where the trout 
longed for the fly, and brought back 
a dozen speckled, pink-and-silver, scar- 
let-finned quarter-pounders. 

Blane was chef; his slouch hat back 
on his shock head, his marvelous red- 
striped stockings and pink calico shirt 
and aggressive suspenders and other 
curios of garments showed up on his 
figure as on a telegraph pole, where he 
stood before the fire. He squatted 
low and shook the frying pan over the 
red coals; he stared at the fish ear- 
nestly as they doubled their tails 
“croche”’ with freshness; he watched 
that the cornmeal in which they were 
rolled should not burn; and it was sup- 
per time. We had fish and flapjacks 
and bacon and fried potatoes. 

Godin, butler, urged these delicacies 
upon us with soft French speech and 
alert glances of interest. Godin dif- 
fered in several ways from the butler 
of commerce. 

The twilight gathered brown around 
the red firelight ; the fish jumped in the 
darkening river; tents glimmered be- 
hind us and promised rest and deep 
sleep. We had come far to get these 
gifts of the gods and had dropped 
chains on the road; our freed spirits 
thought with kindly pity of the bored 
people sitting down to banquets in Lon- 
don, suffering in dinner clothes and 
candlelight at Newport, trying to 
squeeze happiness out of smelly auto- 
mobiles and cramped steamer cabins. 
That three-quarters of them would pity 
us did not lessen our sympathy. 

Next morning I was slowly aware 
that the shadows of innumerable leaves 
danced noiselessly an abandoned two- 
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step on the white walls of my tent. 
With eyes half open I watched the si- 
lent, wild play, and then I was aware 
of wild play not silent in the house 
across the street. 

Bob, with squeals of ecstasy and 
peals of big laughter, was waking Wal- 
ter. By slow groans and quick, im- 
passioned remonstrances I knew that 
he was waking him with water, applied 
carefully with a sponge and reckless- 
ly out of a cup. I heard it splash in 
a fat cupful against the canvas, and 
by Walter’s howl I knew the canvas 
had not got it all. I shivered, for the 
morning was sharp—better Walter than 
I for that baptism. In a minute more 
they were fraternizing against me. 


“Wake, wake, freshman, wake, 
Wake while our song strikes the sky,” 


Bob thundered out of tune. Walter 
wandered into the concert with a reci- 
tative strangely like an air, but yet not. 
My tent flap was fastened; noise was 
all they could do. 

“Good morning,” I was saluted. 
“Are you ready for breakfast?” 

I answered: “Are you?” 

“Practically. Bob and I are going 
to swim. Will you join us?” 

I refused, and they went off com- 
plaining of bushes in a way which sug- 
gested lack of shoes, and I heard their 
voices down the stream and around the 
turn. As I dozed again Walter was 
pulling at my tent flap. 

“Margaret! Open this—I want my 
camera.” 

Walter was in a blue woolly gown, 
with his glasses on, and the faithful 
cap from which he is seldom parted 
was on his head. 

“Are you going to swim in a cap? 
What are you going to photograph?” I 
demanded. 

“Three films left,” he murmured, and 
pushed up his glasses and scrutinized 
me. “Where’s the tripod? What? 
I'm going to take Bob as a—as a 
Greek deity.” He grinned. “There— 
I’ve got it all,” and he started out of 
the tent. 

As I said, my sense of decorum 
has wasted by association with the 
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Morgans. I simply answered: “If 
you’re going to do the God Pan you'd 
better take him playing on his pipe,” 
and Walter stopped. 

“That’s true.” He came back and 
dived into his tent. 

Bob had yesterday, on the journey, 
hollowed an instrument from a bit of 
wood which gave out flute-like mur- 
murings in keeping with the forest. 
Walter with this woodland pipe and 
camera and tripod melted into the bush. 

By that time I was all awake, and 
after a plunge in a pool upstream, a 
quarter of an hour made me ready for 
events. Events came. From the 
guides’ quarters rose sounds of crack- 
ling fire and rattling dishes and high 
French voices, busy and interested— 
breakfast would soon be ready. Mean- 
while from down the river floated at 
intervals laughter and howls—Bob and 
Walter were playing. But time was 
passing and without remonstrances they 
would not be ready for breakfast; by 
now they must have finished their swim 
—I might reconnoitre. 

As I jumped from stone to stone 
down the bank the voices grew louder. 
I stepped along. A log lay overturned 
and I came to the upper beaver*dam, a 
pile of earth and sticks four feet high. 
Thirty feet below lay the second, and 
from over the top of it sounded a 
thanksgiving hymn. 

“Oh, gee! I’m glad I’m free: 
No wedding bells for me!” 


Bob sang enthusiastically, as if just 
escaped, and out of the middle of the 
dam ripped suddenly a big peeled birch- 
branch. With it went a mass of mud 
and sticks and the river wallowed 
through the gap. 

“Holy Ike!” shouted Bob, invisible 
below. “It’s no trick at all. Easy 
as pullin’ teeth. The beggars’ll have 
to sit up nights to sew that together.” 

Out sprang another great armful of 
white sticks and black dirt and the loos- 
ened pool flowed with a swirl. The 
boy had crawled out on the dam—or 
swam out—and was pulling to pieces 
the work of the patient beavers. I 
called in distress. “ 
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“Bob—Bob! Why are you doing 
that? Don’t! It’s cruel!” And then 
I caught sight of Walter watching 
through his spectacles, barefooted, 
robed in blue, the cap on his nose. 
“Walter, stop him!” I pleaded. “Don’t 
let him. It’s useless and it’s brutal. 
Those poor little beavers worked hard 
to make that wonderful dam and I 
think it’s a sin 

From behind the wonderful dam 
came incisive tones. 

“Take another think. They’ve ruined 
the river. I’m going to teach ’em 
manners.” And then, as if hit by a 
thought, Bob squealed at me: “For 
cat’s sake, Margaret, go back—this is 
no place for you, my good woman— 
I’m coming out.” 

And Walter added: “You’d better 
go—he’s not completely clothed.” 

“Well, breakfast’s ready,” | said, 
and I turned, and fell splashing behind 
the upper dam, and as I sat there and 
mourned that the river had got into 
my boot I heard Walter’s accents, 
speaking to Bob. 

“That’s enough for scientific re- 
search. Now get your clothes on, cub,” 
he said, and with that rose a shriek. 

“Oh, gosh! My clothes! Walter— 
save ’em! Down on the beach—Oh, 
Holy Ike! The water’s covered ’em— 
they’re gone!” 

There was a_ dramatic _ silence. 
Splashing and crackling of underbrush, 
and for a minute nothing more. Then 
came an outcry, a mixture of suffer- 
ing and laughter. Accustomed as they 
were to the pandemonium of “M’sieur” 
and “M’sieur Bob,” it brought the 
guides—the two light figures raced 
down the bank past me as I sat. I did 
not go. I guessed what had happened, 
and I doubted my welcome. 

Bob had taken his clothes with him 
to dress after his bath—all of his 
clothes—everything he owned nearer 
than Lac Lumiére. He had rolled them 
into a wad, on a bit of pebbly beach 
convenient to dress on, below the dam. 
Then he had gone up above and opened 
the sluice gate. If he had wanted to 
lose them he could not have planned 
better. The first rush of freed water 











must have taken them away, and by 
the time he remembered them they 
were gone forever. 

I scrambled back to camp and 
awaited developments. The first was 
Blanc, who came leaping, cat-like, to 
the tent of “M’sieur.” He threw me 
one glance and slipped in and emerged 
in the same breath, with a blanket, [ 
understood—as with our savage an- 
cestors the first point was protection 
from the elements—from black flies and 
mosquitoes worse than elements, 

A few minutes later a sad little pro- 
cession filed up the rocks, and I stood 
inside my tent and tried to keep a 
right expression of countenance and at- 
titude of mind. Godin came first, ruk 
ing his spirit to seriousness yet with 
blue eyes gleaming; then Walter, si- 
lent but rolling in his gait and with a 
watery look in his glance; and then 
came Bob, slim and tall and wearing 
a gray blanket with a dignity which 
was like a poke in the ribs. 

I said: “Oh, Bob, I’m so sorry.” I 
said it without a smile, and then | 
went quickly into the tent. 

Walter came, in a minute. 

“T’ve got him put away,” he began, 
and then we both tried not to make 
loud noises. When he lifted his face, 
tears were on it and at his first word 
he collapsed. 

“Margaret, you mustn’t let him hear 
you laugh,” he gasped. “He’s digni- 
fied. I wish he wouldn’t be. When 
I laughed down there, he was raging. 
If he’d only . 

“Walter,” cut in a cold, clear young 
voice. Bob knew well enough how his 
family were engaged. 

“Yes, Bob, I’m coming,” Walter 
called back hurriedly. “Now, Mar- 
garet, about this question of clothes. 
Let’s see what we can raise.” 

I looked at him with concern, for 
we both knew what we could raise, and 
that it was nothing. It was all I could 
do to remember, and not to mention, 
that I begged them both to bring a 
change of clothes, and they would not. 
But we got him, at the end, clothed— 
as it might be. He wore a coat of 
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Blanc’s which had been his own three 
years back—it had suffered under the 
first régime, but Blanc had ground its 
face since then. It was short in the 
sleeves and popped open when but- 
toned; but it was necessary to keep it 
buttoned. It had burst on the shoulder 
blades. There was no extra shirt in 
the party, so this coat must be worn 
V-necked. I felt a yearning for a 
black velvet ribbon to tie around Bob’s 
neck. Walter contributed some offer- 
ings not of surface value, and Bob had 
his own sneakers and socks—short 
socks, because the drowned trousers 
had been long ones. 

“Holy Ike!” wailed Bob, from his 
blanket, in a voice with a squeal in the 
middle. ‘What I want is a pair of 
clothes !” 

I trembled a little. “Cub,” I said, 
as considerately as I knew how, “I’m 
sorry—it’s the only thing there is—I’m 
afraid you'll have to wear my extra 
skirt.” 

Bob whirled. “Me!” he barked. 
“Not so’s you’d notice it!” 

Then we reasoned. It. was short— 
yes—but yet. Of course he was eight 
inches taller than I—yes, eight inches 
was a good bit off a skirt—but yet. 
Oh, yes, it would fasten around the 
waist—with safety pins. Socks—bare 
legs—yes, it was too bad—black flies, 
yes—but yet. The point was, what else 
could you do about it? Which finally 
settled things. 

When it was on, and anchored 
around his vague waist line, he gazed 
downward like a young pine tree out- 
raged in its finest feelings. He missed 
the bony neck, he got a poor view of 
the strain across his chest; but he saw 
the gray corduroy swathing his knees— 
just his knees—and below a waste of 
fly-bitten legs and a little Lord Faunt- 
leroy finish of gray socks and white 
sneakers. Before that vision his young 
dignity went in a landslide. Laughter 
and yelps rose in succession. 

“Don’t, cub! You'll ruin the hunt- 
ing! Shut up, you long-legged devil! 
Stop raising Cain! Stop it!” Walter 
exhorted him. 

But Bob, with his arms around a 
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tree and his legs prancing in time, thun- 
dered on. 

We led between us to breakfast a 
rawboned and short-haired lady of six 
feet, wreathed in a shamefaced grin, 
and wreathed in desperately little else. 
When the “Messieurs” so presented 
themselves it seemed likely during the 
first shock that there would be no 
breakfast, for our respectful guides 
were incapacitated. 

We could not get used to him all day. 
All day, as we caught a glimpse of a 
short skirt skipping high in air or 
vaulting logs with unlady-like ease we 
were seized with new spasms of mirth. 
But that night the cub lived down his 
costume. At four he went off with a 
bodyguard of Blanc, prancing down 
the portage to Lac a la Poéele, the 
gray corduroy skirt glinting in and out 
of the forest. At seven there was talk- 
ing heard from that direction—reck- 
less talking and crackling of branches. 

“What in thunder?” Walter inquired 
of space. “That can’t be Bob—he’d 
never be such a lunatic. He'll scare 
everything in five miles. It sounds like 
Bob’s voice. What does it mean?” 

“Tf we'd heard a shot I’d think he’d 
killed something,” I ventured. 

“Too early—and we would have 
heard a shot, anyway.” 

With that Bob broke through the 
woods. “Hear me fire?” he burst 
forth. 

“No—what at? Where? 
Questions hit him in groups. 

“Only a muskrat. Nice easy shot, 
and I’ve never killed one—I thought 
I'd try it.” 

“What do you mean, Bob?” Walter 
asked sternly. “You did mot fire at 
small game in caribou season, in a 
hunting country ?” 

With that Bob exploded. “Wake up, 
Walter, and hear the birdies sing. I’ve 
got a moose, a peach, twelve hundred 
pounds, Blane says. You're a nice lot 
of Rip Van Winkles not to hear a shot 
within two miles. I potted him the 
first thing, almost at the landing, 
beaned him with one shot; he dropped 
like a log.” 

Whether he wore skirts or wings 
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mattered little to the cub now. Life 
was a trumpet peal, and he gamboled 
about the wilderness with his gray cur- 
tain flying, callous to criticism. It took 
most of the next day to arranger the 
moose comme il faut, as the guides 
delicately put it, for the shot had fin- 
ished a mighty life. 

“We'll have to sit up nights and 
eat,” Bob considered, regarding the 
huge pacquetons of meat done up in a 
hide, and then his eyes fell on the 
head and antlers. 

It was a fine head and the panaches 
were forty points. 

“Hully gee!” the cub gurgled, and 
caracoled on all fours, with that mix- 
ture of child into the man ‘which some- 
times makes an eighteen-year-old boy 
startling. “Won’t the fellows be 
stunned when they lay their eyes on 
that? Won't that look delicious on the 
wall of my house in the ‘Hutch’ next 
winter! I wish those boys were here 
to help eat.” 

And his long legs, still as in early 
youth the most emotional features of 
his physique, described ellipses. 

“Bob,” Walter remonstrated, “wait 
till you get your natural clothing be- 
fore you jump so much. Your legs 
gleam not wisely but too well.” 

And Bob chuckled, but calmed down. 

“I guess that’s good dope,” he ac- 
knowledged—“dope” being Yaleish for 
“advice’—and then he went on: “Gin- 
ger!” he brought out explosively. “I’m 
glad those fellows aren’t due for a 
while yet, till I shed my ball gown. 
Just picture to yourself if they’d been 
on this trip.” His head went back and 
his big laugh rang up through the 
trees, ending in a projection of a bark 
and a bleat as if he could not get it 
all out. Bob’s laugh ranked with his 
legs as a safety valve for his spirits, 
and both worked overtime. “Think if 
those fellows had seen me this way— 
Buck and Donnie and Hal Harriman— 
why, I’d never have heard the last of 
." 

Three of the cub’s classmates, coming 
to visit us in camp, were due now in 
two days. 

Walter stared at him fixedly, and 


Bob’s wide eyes became attentive. He 
looked alarmed. 

“You're not going to give me away 
to the fellows, are you?” 

Walter pulled his cap over his eyes, 
stuck his hands in his pockets and re- 
garded his young brother. 

“I can’t say. I'd be glad to say, 
but I don’t feel that I can.” 

“Look here, Walter,” begged Bob, 
“if you could curb yourself enough 
not to tell the fellows—maybe it’s ask- 
ing too much, but Holy Ike, won’t they 
guy me! It'll be a crime! It doesn’t 
seem as if I could have you do that 
form of torture.” 

Walter grinned. “You look out, you 
young cuss. Be very gentle and 
thoughtful to your brother, or it’ll be 
worse for you. I owe you several, 
You’re doomed anyway, I think, but 
you’re doomed worse if you're not 
careful.” 

The next day, with heavy luggage 
of tents and pacquetons and game we 
made a slow way down the Poéle 
River toward the home camp. It was 
necessary, with so much butin, that the 
men should triple the portages. Wal- 
ter, Bob, and I waited at the lower 
end of one for the last charge to be 
brought over. Around us lay the im- 
pedimenta of a hunting trip, mail bags 
which were our trunks, tents, heavy 
bundles wrapped about with rope, and 
above the heap, towering darkly, low 
in the forest where it had been car- 
ried with stateliness, was the sombre 
magnificence of Bob’s moose’s horns. 
A stillwater stretched. a shining band 
below us between walls of forest; in 
front was a pool, foam-flecked from the 
white rapids above. 

The boy picked up a rod. 

“There ought to be trout in that hole 
even if it is sunny. If I were a trout 
I'd “4 

He sprang, murmuring a sentence, 
to a rock. Then to a farther one. In 
the middle of the river he stood in 
sharp sunshine, and cast into shadows 
under the bank. Where the brown 
hackle touched a ripple, there was a 
break; his hand lifted instantaneously 
and a splashing bit of color followed 
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the glint of the leader—a fish was on. 
I watched, held with the never-failing 
fascination of the game, as the lad 
played cleverly the lively half-pounder 
in the narrow pool, keeping him away 
from rocks, away from shore, giving 
him no slack and no pull, for he was 
lightly hooked. 

As I watched I heard a click, as of a 
camera, and I turned quickly, and with 
that, before I had time to investigate 
I turned back in astonishment. Float- 
ing up the stretch of stillwater sounded 
the most unexpected noise on earth— 
human voices. .As I looked, around 
the bend below paddled two canoes, 
loaded heavily with men. I stared, 
dazed. Who were they? What did 
they want on our particular planet? 
There were seven, four guides and 
three messieurs. 

At this point there was a bang on 
the rocks close by and I was blown 
sideways by a whirlwind. A flash of 
bare legs and gray corduroy accom- 
panied the phenomenon. Bob had 
dropped the rod in midstream and left 
the trout to play himself and had taken 
to the woods; the forest crashed as 
his flying feet fled up the portage. 

I gathered myself. The canoes were 
within two hundred yards now, and 
Walter stood by me glaring a welcome ; 
for it annoys him to be reminded in 
the woods that the earth is not his 
private star. Who were these interlop- 
ers? A deep, fresh voice called out: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Morgan.” 

And I knew. It was, of course, 
Bob’s friends, the boys not expected 
for two days, Buck and Donnie and 
Hal Harriman. Buck I had known 
before; a magnificent youngster of six 
feet two, he towered between desic- 
cated-looking guides in the middle of 
the first canoe and sent questions to 
me in trumpet tones. 

“Where’s Bob, Mrs. Morgan? Do 
you mind our getting here sooner? 
Isn’t Bob up yet? This forest is a 
perfect peach. Are we _ upsetting 
things, coming ahead? Do you mind? 
Where’s that beggar Bob?” 

The huge young brute was out on 
the rocks and mangling my hand with 
6 
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a friendly grip, while he introduced the 
two others, clean-cut, bright-faced lads 
like himself. Walter had got back his 
hospitality, and we both talked steadily 
to give time for the refugee to make 
arrangements; we wondered what ar- 
rangements he might make. It seemed 
to me a case of exposure or suicide, 
but the cub would have to decide which. 
And meantime of course the burning 
question was Bob’s whereabouts. 

“The men at the camp told us you 
were here; our guides knew the way, 
so we thought we’d come on and meet 
you,” the boys explained. “But they. 
said Bob was along, too. Isn’t he?” 

3y then we had told them four times 
that we were delighted to have them 
sooner, and had said all that the sub- 
ject would bear about canoes and pad- 
dling. The moment had arrived when 
Bob had to be mentioned. 

“Yes; he’s along,’ Walter acknowl- 
edged carelessly. “He killed a moose 
last night, you know.” 

The inference was that no gentle- 
man receives company the first day aft- 
er killing a moose. The boys looked 
mystified but were full of polite inter- 
est. 

“He stayed back then? He didn’t 
come down with you?” Buck ques- 
tioned. 

I watched Walter, for tiis was a 
crisis. He simply had to decide now 
where Bob was; whether a few rods 
back or still in camp on Lac a la Poéle; 
and whichever way he decided Bob 
was likely to plan otherwise. It was 
a crucial moment. And with that, out 
of the forest dashed the long figure 
of Blanc, his trousers suspended up 
under his arms, his belt six inches 
lower, the red stripes of his wool socks 
giving a flippant expression to his ear- 
nest personality. Blanc was not clever, 
and he looked anxious as he came into 
the midst of us. 

“M’sieur,” he opened fire, “it is from 
M’sieur Bob.” 

“Oui, you can tell me what he said,”* 
Walter allowed. I saw him bite his 
lip as if the strain was great. The 
three lads listened. 

“I do not comprehend—me, M’sieur,’* 
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Blanc went on, “but M’sieur Bob in- 
structed me to say to M’sieur that 
M’sieur should say to the new mes- 
sieurs He glanced about the cir- 
cle mildly, including them, and drew 
his brow together with an unhappy ex 
pression. But he spoke with a pretty 
distinctness. “That M’sieur should say 
to the new messieurs that he—M’sieur 
Bob—had unfortunately returned to 
Lac Lumiére by another route. M’sieur 
is to say that M’sieur Bob did not 
know of the arrival of the three new 
messieurs. M’sieur is by no means to 
let the new messieurs learn that he— 
M’sieur Bob—is at present up the 
river, one-half mile of distance from 
here on the portage.” 

Between Bob’s extreme duplicity and 
Blanc’s extreme frankness even Wal- 
ter and I could not make out the plot 
for a moment. There is no other route 
to Lac Lumiére, but it simultaneously 
came to us that Bob meant to make 
a forced march and pass us back in 
the woods, so reaching the lake before 
us. There he would probably shout 
till the guides left in camp heard him 
and paddled over for him, and once 
landed at the base of reserves he could 
await his friends clothed properly. It 
was a well-planned flank movement— 
Bob seemed a young Napoleon, but 
Blanc as his aide-de-camp was a com- 
plete Waterloo. 

With that Blanc veered about, and 
melted, the way he had come, into the 
forest. I looked at Walter, and saw 
that even a lawyer did not know any 
hole out of this corner, and then sud- 
denly the end came in a way not ex- 
pected. 

The hero Buck has, like many heroes, 
an eye for the fair sex. While he 
waited for the riddle to be solved, tak- 
ing it for granted easily that Bob 
would turn up some time and that “the 
guide chap was loony”—so he told me 
later—the memory of another mystery 
came back to him, the mystery of an 
unknown lady. 

“Do you have lady guides in these 
parts?” he fired at me. “Who was 
the tall girl that fled off the rocks as 
we came around the bend?” 





I looked at Walter appealingly, and 
over the face of Buck came illumina- 
tion. There burst from him instinctive- 
ly a yell which Bob could not have bet- 
tered, but he instantly choked his feel- 
ings to decorum. 

“Beg your pardon, Mrs. Morgan.” 
The boy’s theory of good manners was 
stretched on top of a volcano of curi- 
osity. “I beg your pardon,” he went 
on eagerly. “But—but—it wasn’t— 
wasn’t it Bob—that queer thing?” 

I looked at Walter helplessly, and 
the bright-eyed lads looked at both of 
us, and something about us answered 
the question. 

“B-Bobby disguised as a f-female, 
what for?” stammered inquiringly one 
of them—Donnie, I knew later. 

And then, whether they crowed in 
chorus like young roosters, or whether 
the jubilance of excited chickens was 
merely expressed in their silence I do 
not know. I only know that sound 
was the symbol of that moment. In 
another instant, with permission asked 
—for whatever he may be underneath, 
the typical Yale boy is Lord Chester- 
field on top—with permission impetu- 
ously asked and helplessly given, they 
were off like hounds on a scent, up 
the portage, after the fated Bob. 

The next chapter in the drama I did 
not witness, but it was told to Wal- 
ter and me by the actors with such 
spirit that I could not regret the real 
play. 

As the boys disappeared we once 
more regarded each other. 

“He’s lost,” said Walter. “ ‘The ex- 
ecution will be private, and may Heaven 
have mercy on his soul!’ Those young 
lunatics will raise Cain. All we can 
do is to await the remains.” 

He settled himself against a pac- 
queton and lighted his pipe, and I 
stepped across the rocks and picked up 
Bob’s rod and began to play his un- 
happy trout, still going through the 
motions of a fight about the pool. I 
pulled him in. Then I hooked an- 
other, and another, till half a dozen 
spotted lines of saffron and silver-gilt 
lay at my feet on the moss. Walter 
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meanwhile gave advice—one of the 
things he does best. 

“Look out for your recover. That 
last cast was almost on the alders.” 
Three puffs. “Don’t draw your flies 
so fast; you don’t give them a chance 
to rise. Your flies are in the air more 
than on the water.” Two puffs. “I 
wouldn’t let out more line—I’d reel in. 
Nobody can handle a long line in a 
cut-up little place like this.” 

The worm turned. “Walter, do I 
know how to fish or don’t I? And 
haven’t I been pulling in trout every 
minute? Look—seven! Why don't 
you come and take them off for me, 
instead of sitting there and smoking?” 

With that, down the road of the 
woods came a sound—an unwoods-like 
sound. Growing and clearing, it re- 
solved itself into Lohengrin’s “Wed- 
ding March,” sung in a powerful bass. 

“Here comes the bride! 
Get on to her stride!” 

The melody floated through the 
spruces, and across it cut mirth and 
plaintive squeals. 

“Let me go! Ouch!” And a crash. 
“It’s no joke, I tell you, to step through 
a jagged stump when you’ye got bare 
legs on!” And with that Lohengrin 
stopped for a second, and heroic laugh- 
ter filled the forest. Then 

“Here comes the bride! 
Get on to her stride!” 
the orchestra repeated. 

“Let me alone! Oh, you beast! 
These portages aren’t made to go dou- 
ble, Buck. I can’t walk up a tree. Oh, 
I say!” 

A ripping of timber, and from the 
woods filed a procession. Bob’s maiden 
garb dripped water, and he was con- 
ducted, reluctant, by Buck, who led him 
along firmly, chanting “Lohengrin.” 
The others followed, lending a hand. 
Then the tale was told. The two stran- 
ger lads lost strangeness in the telling; 
and in language of whose color I can 
give but an echo, they painted the pic- 
ture of a Homeric battle. 

“Bob heard us coming,’ Buck be- 
gan, “and he lit out.” 
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Hal Harriman was a mighty, square- 
built, black-headed lad, whose name I 
had come to reverence. Bob’s accounts 
of him drew an intellectual giant, eat- 
ing up the toughest mathematical 
course in Yale, taking honors in it, 
asking for more. An inventor Hal 
Harriman was, who sat at his desk 
and made machines play about the 
room. I had come to think of him as 
the medieval world thought of Eras- 
mus. I felt a little dizzy, then, when 
Hal Harriman burst into the conversa- 
tion on the heels of Buck, like an ex- 
cited and slangy boy, not like Eras- 
mus. 

“The old nut lit out over the river, 
kicking his legs hidjous,’” exploded the 
genius. 

Then something told him he had 
been slangy; he remembered suddenly 
that he had never seen me before, and 
he apologized with blushes in a gen- 
eral way for everything. Nobody no- 
ticed, for Donnie’s stammering tongue 
was jerking out a sentence spaced like 
telegraphy. 

“M-Mrs. M-Morgan, he fell in and 
sp-p-plashed like a—like a careless 
wh-whale,” he blew out with difficulty, 
and at the picture the words recalled, 
the three youngsters laid hold on each 
other, and sagged together in laugh- 
ter. I thought the tale was ended. 

“You're all crazy in the head,” Bob 
remarked tersely. ‘But take your time 
and enjoy yourselves.” 

“Me for brevity,” Buck then pro- 
claimed, with dignity. “You see it was 
this way, Mrs. Morgan. Bob broke 
for cover when he heard his friends 
coming—his friends, you see, I regret 
to state, whom he’d urged to visit him 
and , 

“Instead of which he puts on ladies’ 
clothes and runs,” Hal Harriman broke 
out. “We don’t know yet why he 
wears ladies’ clothes. Does he prefer 
them ?” 

“Bobby, wh-why?” Donnie breathed 
at him. “We d-didn’t have t-time to 
ask him, up there, M-Mrs. M-Morgan.” 

“Time! Gosh! I beg your pardon 
Mrs. Morgan!” 

“TI don’t mind slang a bit,” I reas- 
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sured the genius. “But I do want to 
know what happened.” 

The genius had the floor. “You 
see, Mrs. Morgan, when we came out 
of the portage he was right there, he 
had only just heard us because of the 
noise of the rapids.” So far Mr. Har- 
riman’s speech was of irreproachable 
formality, but with that the rush of 
the tale caught him. “So there the 
sad old goat was lepping from rock to 
rock in his kilties like a Sabine maid- 
en escaping from her lovers. But such 
lepps no maiden ever put up, Sabine 
or otherwise; he looked like he had 
a hundred legs and all of. ’em—excuse 
me, Mrs. Morgan, beg pardon—lI should 
say that when we emerged from the 
woods and when Bob became aware of 
us—Oh, holy cats!” The English as 
she is wrote left the boy again. “Oh, 
gee! He lepp one too many and slid 
on a rock and rolled down clawing 
and scraping. Did you scrape, Bob- 
by?” 

“Did I?” murmured Bob, and patted 
his anatomy. 

“He went into the p-pool with a 
waterspout, and I’m afr-fr-fraid he 
got wet,” Donnie put in. “Then he 
l-landed.” 

“He didn’t; you’ve skipped the best,” 
Buck interrupted. “He tried to land 
and to rise like Venus from the waves 
—sort of, don’t you know, Mrs. Mor- 
gan. And we, being naturally irritated, 
chastised him with rocks. Not many, 
Mrs. Morgan; just a few soft ones to 
remind him that he ought to be glad 
to see us. Remember we threw rocks 
at you, Bobby?” 

“Rocks! Gosh! Look at my 
shins!” responded Bob mournfully. 

“Anyway,” Buck went on, “then he 
landed, us pelting him with mud, at 
that time—gobbons of mud. Where 
he landed there was a pile of sticks 
and stuff. “ 

“Old chaussée de castor, beaver 
dam,” Bob hastened to explain learn- 
edly. 

“All right—have it that way. It was 
the moth-eatenest rat trap I ever met. 
Bob turned a handspring and crouched 








behind it, and grabbed a long, var- 
nished pole out of the mess.” 

“Varnished !” repeated Bob scornful- 
ly. “That was a beaver pole and they’d 
chewed the bark off.” 

“My son, that’s not the point—ain’t 
it?’ reasoned Buck, with dignity, 
“You grabbed the pole and we charged 
you over the rocks—pointed, slippery 
rocks, Mrs. Morgan. And as we got 
near enough our host—our host!” with 
telling emphasis—“poked us off those 
rocks with that pole. It takes only a 
small poke, Mrs. Morgan, to knock a 
man at a crucial moment off a little 
rock that’s slippery. We got some of 
our feet wet that way,” he reflected, 
glancing down. “Donnie fixed him,” 
he went on. “Didn’t you, Donnie, you 
idiot?’ And he patted the stammerer 
affectionately. 

“I d-did,’ Donnie acknowledged, 
modest but firm. 

The account went on. 

“You wouldn’t notice it, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, but Donnie’s got a brain, and 
sometimes he works it. He did this 
time. He withdrew and _ nobody 
missed him, being such as he is, and 
he ran down the portage and found 
another crossing and got over and 
doubled up the river. He came be- 
hind Bob and Bob didn’t notice because 
of the battle, but we saw him coming 
and we kept Bobby in play till he got 
close, and then——” 

“And th-then I th-threw my arms 
around him and c-clasped him to my 
heart b-backward,” Donnie cut in. 
“F-fellows, d-didn’t he yell when he 
f-felt me?” 

Again the three rolled on each other, 
while Bob threw sand at them, and 
grinned. 

The tale proceeded. 

“They went over together, cracking 
that old dam effect—if that’s what it 
calls itselfi—into a million stars.” 

“T s-saw the s-stars,” Donnie in- 
dorsed. 

“And Bobby was taken at last and 
had to shake hands with his guests.” 

“Had to?” objected Bob politely. 
“Delighted to see you.” 

At that there was a roar in the big, 
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deep, fresh young voices, and at the 
end Donnie’s slow tones, which were 
et never ignored, put in. 

“We thought it was so g-good of 
B-Bobby to ask us all up here to have 
a nice time in a q-quiet way. He said 
it would be q-quiet, but he could prom- 








ise us a hearty w-welcome. He s-said 
he wanted to see us so m-much.” 
“So he jabs us into the river with a 
le!’ 
“Frostiest reception I ever r got.” 
And other comments. 


We had a week with the lads. Buck 
killed a caribou, and Hal Harriman 
missed one, and Donnie took a five-and- 
a-half-pound trout. Some of them got 
ducks and partridges; and all had gen- 
eral good fishing; there were long, 
rough tramps to remember and trips 
to unknown lakes; there was much 
swimming, but always with care for 
the clothes to be worn later. The great 
God Pan did not again pose as a half- 
done Venus. I could not tell which 
boy I liked best, but in Walter’s case 
there was an intimacy with Donnie. 
It began over photography, when Wal- 
ter took the youngster into his room 
one day to show him films and prints 
made in the woods. We heard sounds 
of laughter and Donnie’s slow tones 
urging something, but while we were 
in camp the secret of the interv iew was 
not divulged. It came out a month 
later in a letter from New Haven. 


Dear MARGARET: I'll get even with Wal- 
ter some time if it takes a leg. What do 
you suppose he let me in for? Listen to 
this, if you please, and learn what a beast 
you've carelessly married. You know that 
day he and Donnie were chuckling and 
whispering in camp and wouldn’t let us in, 
and had the films out? Well, I know now 
what they were up to—do I know? Gosh 

The running for the fraternities et 
yesterday. You see, before a fellow is taken 
into a society he has to spend a week run- 
ning around and doing exactly what the 
upper classmen of that society tell him, no 
matter how crazy it is. Buck and Donnie, 
for instance, had to go into Huyler’s dressed 
in weird clothes and propose simultaneously 
to the candy girl, and both had to burst 
into tears when she refused them. That's 
just a sample. 
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Well, two days ago I got a hint that I’d 
better appear in Billy Brent’s room—Don- 
nie’s older brother, you know, a junior. So 
up I went, grinning but shivering. There 
was a bunch of juniors there, and I saw by 
their joyful faces that I was going to get 
mine strong. 

I didn’t make any mistake. I was handed 
two packages and told that they were photo- 
graphs, and I was to go from room to room 
and peddle them earnestly for five cents 
apiece. I was to say to each fellow that 
they were pictures of Yale’s favorite son in 
his two favorite costumes, and I was to plead 
and insist importunately and use every ef- 
fort of every sort to make the fellows buy 
one at least, and five if possible, without 
consideration of personal pride. I supposed 
they were of the President, don’t you know, 
or some big bug, and I thought I was get- 
ting off rather easy. I grabbed the pack- 
ages—there were about two hundred in the 
two—and then Billy Brent said: 

“You'd better look at your wares, Morgan, 
so you can sell ’em with more enthusiasm.” 

I looked. They were me, both of ’*em— 
me as the great God Pan—you’ve seen it—a 
sylvan life study—in the earliest known cos- 
tume, gleaming by glimpses through shelter- 
ing foliage—and thank the cats for the fol- 
iage! With that whittled tootling machine 
in a pose at my mouth—a hundred of that! 
Also me as a Sabine maiden in your darned 
gray corduroy petticoat, fishing. I didn’t 
ever know that had been taken. It seems 
Walter snapped it up the river, at the very 
moment the fellows came around the bend, 
and just before I took to the woods. Likely 
you've seen it. 

Walter gave both the films to Donnie and 
he passed them on to Billy with the sugges- 
tion. 

So I started on my weary way, and 
knocked at door after door of the “Hutch,” 
and all around the street, and was treated 
first as a white man, and then as I went on 
begging and insisting importunately, as was 
my duty, to get twenty-five cents out of each 
fellow—why, of course, they turned on me 
and kicked me out in time. Ev erybody 
bought one—that was easy fruit, but it was 
harder than the dickens to squeeze out the 
other twenty cents—I couldn’t do it but a 
few times. Al Nelson took a dozen for din- 
ner cards and that helped—though humiliat- 
ing. But I’ve still got seventy-five on my 
hands, and after I go over to Commons in a 
few minutes from now, and feed my face, 
I’ve got to start out and beg and insist im- 
portunately some more. It’s a cruel and un- 
usual punishment, and you watch me get 
even with Walter when I get home. You 
might as well mention to him that if I live 
and keep my health I’ve got a hunch he’d 
better cheer up, for the worst is yet to come. 

With love to yourself, 
Bos. 
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HE best method of dis- 
carding at bridge, 
both at no trumps and 
with a declared trump, 
has been a matter of 
controversy and jest, 
ever since the game 

‘ was first introduced to 

America. I regret to say that the dis- 

cussion is still raging, all over the 

civilized world. 

There are to-day seven recognized 
systems of discarding, as follows: (1) 
From weakness; (2) from strength; 
(3) the French; (4) the seven; (5) 
the circular; (6) the Canadian; (7) the 
mixed—from weakness and _ strength 
combined. Now, this embarras de 
choix leads to an immense amount of 
anguish and confusion. Every time we 
sit down to a rubber with a strange 
partner we are forced to go through 
that tiresome but inevitable prologue: 
“Partner, have you any marked eccen- 
tricities in discarding? Are you a 
sane man or are you, perhaps, a votary 
of bizarrerie? If so, will you please be 
good enough to draw me a careful blue- 
print and diagram of your system, not 
forgetting, of course, the Maltese cross 
to show the spot where you suddenly 
fly off from your system and fly on to 
another ?” 

[magine inviting a company to din- 
ner and, before so much as attacking 
the caviare, interrogating all our hun- 
gry guests as follows: “Are you a vege- 
tarian—if so, green or white?” “Do 
you Fletcherize your purée?” “How do 
you discard the bones of your terra- 
pin?” “Will you kindly permit me to 
eat starch foods if I permit you to 


































eat grapenuts?” “Do you prefer sugar 
or maple syrup, on your oysters?” 

What a bore it is, to be sure, this 
eternal questioning and explaining. For. 
tunately the discussion sometimes leads 
us into pleasant paths of humor, as, 
for instance, in this latest joke, presum- 
ably of a wholly English, if not alto- 
gether refined, origin. 

Passenger on a Channel turbine: “I 
say, dear boy! What ought a chap to 
eat before making this devilish cross- 
ing? It’s my first trip to the Conti- 
nent, you know. A Johnny at the club 
tipped me to feed up jolly well—bloater, 
mutton chop, ale, apple tart, coffee, a 
pipe, and all that sort of thing. My 
mater, on the other hand, says only 
hot water and a wafer of plasmon. 
How say you—what ?” 

Fellow Passenger: “My dear old boy, 
it’s simply a matter of whether you 
prefer disearding from weakness of 
strength.” 

Let me turn from gay to grave and 
implore my readers to listen to rea- 
son and adopt the usually accepted 
method of discarding—from weakness. 
It has stood the test for a dozen years 
and is by far the most frequent dis- 
card that we meet with. I may even 
venture the assertion—knowing well 
that a furious storm of missiles and 
imprecations will rain about my de 
fenseless head—that four out of five 
of the really good players in the world 
use the weak discard. At the risk of 
seeming to instruct—always a tiresome 
task for the listeners but sometimes a 
not wholly uncongenial occupation to 
the instructor—I shall quote what I con- 
sider ten of the sanest, simplest, and 
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most rational hints on discarding that I 
have ever heard. They were taught me, 
long ago, by Mr. Charles S, Street, an 
acknowledged authority on the game, 
and I think that they have only to be 
read to be approved and, I trust, 
adopted. 

(1) When you have a chance for 
only one discard try to make that as 
instructive and informative as possible, 
taking fully into account dummy’s dis- 
played hand. 

(2) The discard of a low card—2, 3, 
4 or 5—is from a suit that you do not 
wish your partner to lead. 

(3) If, at no trumps, dummy has a 
strong or long suit, which your partner 
would be unlikely to change to, don’t 
discard from that suit, but from an- 
other. This will mark the third suit in 
your hand. Your play is not to show 
weakness but to guide him infallibly to 
his next choice. 

(4) A reverse discard, first a high 
card and then a lower one in the same 
suit, shows that you have strength in 
that suit. In playing a reverse discard 
make your first card as high as pos- 
sible—without fear of loss. In fact the 
single discard of a card as high as the 
eight or nine—where one discard only 
is possible—is usually understood as 
the beginning of a reverse and indica- 
tive of strength. 

(5) To discard first from one suit 
and then from another marks the third 
suit as strong in your hand, 

(6) To discard twice from the same 
suit—in an upward scale—asks your 
partner to change to that one of the 
other two which best suits his hand, 
or in which he can render you the best 
assistance. 

(7) The discard of an ace shows 
other cards equally high in that suit, 
while a king shows other cards equally 
high, without the ace. 

(8) Do not discard all, or the only 
one, of a suit. Save one, if possible, to 
follow suit with on the first round. 

(9) Try to save one of your part- 
ner’s suit to return to him. 

(10) If possible, save one guard for 
an ace or a king; two guards for a 
queen; and three for a jack or a ten. 
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A jack and two small is a dangerous 
suit to discard from. 

A masculine partner should try al- 
ways to follow a fixed method of dis- 


carding. With every deference to the 
ladies—always a standing toast with me, 
and usually a bumper—I know, alas, 
too well, that it is useless to expect 
them to adhere to any one system of 
discarding. In the animal kingdom— 
particularly in such orders of life as 
are above the sponge or the inverte- 
brate worms—the charm of the female 
is chiefly due to her beautiful variable- 
ness, and, to put it mildly, the flexibility 
of her moral fibre. Let no bridge 
player expect from her a fixed alle- 
giance to any single system. 

There is, in all the realms of life and 
literature, but one female whist player 
who is worthy of our utmost esteem 
and admiration. It is hardly necessary 
for me to add that this creature is a 
purely mythical character—the child of 
a great man’s brain. I allude, of 
course, to Sarah Battle, that altogether 
delightful old lady to whom Charles 
Lamb has introduced us in his peren- 
nial “Essays of Elia.” Will my read- 
ers forgive me if I bring her before 
them and reintroduce her to them? She 
is so rare and resolute a character that 
I am certain that a second meeting with 
her will superinduce no “surfeit of 
Lamb.” 





“A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor 
of the game.” ‘This was the celebrated wish 
of old Sarah Battl—now with God—who, 
next to her devotions, loved a good game of 
whist. She was none of your lukewarm 
gamesters, your half-and-half players, who 
have no objection to take a hand, if you 
want one to make up a rubber; who affirm 
that they have no pleasure in winning; that 
they like to win one game and lose another; 
that they can while away an hour very agree- 
ably at a card table, but are indifferent 
whether they play or not; and will desire an 
adversary, who has slipped a wrong card, 
to take it up and play another. These in- 
sufferable triflers are the curse of a table. 
One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of 
such it may be said that they do not play at 
cards, but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She 
detested them, as I do, from her heart and 
soul, and would not, save upon a striking 
emergency, willingly seat herself at the same 
table with them. She loved a_ thorough- 
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paced partner, a determined enemy. She 
took, and gave, no concessions. She hated 
favors. She never made a revoke, nor ever 
passed it over in her adversary without ex- 
acting the utmost forfeiture. She fought a 
good fight; cut and thrust. No inducement 
could ever prevail upon her to play at any 
game where chance entered into the composi- 
tion, for nothing. She sat bolt upright; and 
neither showed you her cards, nor desired 
to see yours, 

I never in my life—and I knew Sarah 
Battle many of the best years of it—saw her 
take out her snuffbox when it was her turn 
to play; or snuff a candle in the middle of a 
game; or ring for a servant, till it was fairly 
over. She never introduced, or connived at, 
miscellaneous conversation during its process. 
As she yg pond observed, cards were 
cards ; and if I ever saw unmingled distaste 
in her fine last- century countenance, it was 
at the airs of a young gentleman of a literary 
turn, who had been with difficulty persuaded 
to take a hand; and who, in his excess of 
candor, declared that he thought there was 
no harm in unbending the mind now and 
then, after serious studies, in recreations of 
that kind! She could not bear to have her 
noble occupation, to which she wound up her 
faculties, considered in that light. It was 
her business, her duty, the thing that she 
came into the world to do—and she did it. 


I believe that, in the days of old- 
fashioned whist there was once a real 
woman who was supposed to be an ideal 
and satisfactory player and partner, but 
she played her whist nearly a hundred 
and twenty years ago—a period too 
remote for exact scrutiny or substantia- 
tion. I think that I have only to men- 
tion her name to cause a look of won- 
derment to spread upon the faces of 
my readers. I allude to Anna Laetitia 
Aikin, afterward Mrs. Barbauld. That 
she was a versatile, exact, and brilliant 
exponent of whist, all the writers of 
that time are agreed. It seems diffi- 
cult for us to believe that the elegant 
and distinguished authoress of the help- 
ful “Evenings at Home” and “Early 
Lessons for Children,” could have been, 
at one and the same time, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, the most moral of the precep- 
tors of the young, and “Bob Short,” the 
pseudonymous author of that famous 
little treatise on whist which was first 
published in 1792 and which ran 
through thirty fat editions in as many 
lean years. 

Let the ministers and Sunday supple- 








ments, who preach and print all this 
rubbish about the essential and innate 
immorality of bridge among women, 
please take notice that of Mrs, Bar- 
bauld, the first great feminine whist 
player, it was said by a polished writer 
of her time that “she engaged com- 
placency and inspired esteem”; and 
that by another it was stated that “the 
simplicity of her life and manners and 
the purity of her soul are well repre- 
sented in the works which have made 
her name a household word in Eng- 
land, and one to which the cause of 
education is perpetually indebted.” 

Before we leave our historical re- 
searches I must add that among the 
brilliant lovers and defenders of the 
game in the olden days, there are three 
names that shine out with particular 
luminosity and — splendor—Disraeli, 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Talleyrand. It 
was the latter who said, upon one oc- 
casion: “You don’t know whist, young 
man? What a sad old age you are stor- 
ing up for yourself.” 

It is related of him that he was “a 
crafty and cunning player,” a statement 
to which his whole career gives an 
unmistakable color of truth. Bulwer- 
Lytton was “exceedingly slow in his 
play, and, at times, seemed absent and 
unable to concentrate his thoughts on 
the matter before him,” but that he 
loved the game well, anybody who has 
read “My Novel” will be ready to 
testify. To us this book is one of 
the most beguiling novels in the world 
and the description in it of the whist 
scene—and the players that composed 
it, the squire, the parson, the captain, 
and Mrs. Hazeldean—is an altogether 
delightful one. 

Disraeli’s famous rubber in “The In- 
fernal Marriage” is not half so en- 
tertaining a scene as that in “My 
Novel,” although we are told that his 
skill at the game was vastly greater 
than Lord Lytton’s, and that he al- 
ways stood ready, as was the dashing 
custom of the time, to play for a heavy 
stake and to “double it, after every 
rubber, until the most daring had been 
satisfied.” On this whole matter of 
stakes we ought really, in our prosper 
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ous and surging times, to hang our 
heads in shame, when we read of the 
sums that those old personages won 
and lost in an evening at whist. It is 
related of Lord Granville—with whom 
Deschappelles, the famous French whist 
prodigy, wanted to play partners for 
any stake against two archangels—that, 
at a single sitting he lost ninety-five 
thousand dollars at Graham’s Club. He 
confessed that at one period of his life 
he was ahead at whist to the pretty 
tune of five hundred thousand dollars, 
but, shortly before his death, he 
mournfully admitted that he would 
have made, on the whole, a better in- 
come as a journeyman glazier. Charles 
James Fox thought little of winning or 
losing a small fortune in a night. Major 
Aubrey, at Graham’s, lost one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars at a sitting. 
Beau Brummell is said to have won up- 
ward of one hundred thousand dollars 
in a night from one Drummond, “a 
mere banker.” Lord Chesterfield lost 
a million dollars at Crockford’s within 
a week’s time. 

Such gains and losses as these are, 
of course, in our eyes preposterous and 
reprehensible. “Cavendish” used to say 
that “at whist a small stake was some- 
times a mental catalysis,” but I might 
add that a very heavy stake too often 
involves a—shall we say ?—moral obliq- 
uity. If we play according to our 
means, and I beseech my readers never 
to play for more than they are com- 
fortably prepared to lose, we shall come 
to no great harm at bridge. We may 
regret to see Mr. X. lose more than 
he can afford, but our regrets are tem- 
pered by the conviction that he is a 
fool. We usually think that a man who 
has lost more than he can pay is either 
a simpleton or a rogue. No man should 
gamble who is not prepared to pay up, 
instanter. In short, the game of bridge 
should always be played for ready 
money. Credit is a bad thing at cards. 

I once made some such remarks as 
these to an Englishman, a proverbial 
gambler and “waster.” His reply was 
as enlightening as it was naive. “My 
dear fellow, there’s no earthly fun in 
bridge unless you are playing, for more 
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than you can afford. If you know that 
you can pay up at the end, like a 
blooming banker, there’s no sting in the 
game at all. It’s only when you haven't 
the ‘ready’ that a rubber isn’t an aw- 
ful bore.” i 

This is the argument of many light- 
hearted men of pleasure, particularly 
those from France, Poland, Austria, 
Russia, Italy, Greece, and Hungary. 
These are the great card-gambling na- 
tions of the world, and of all of them, 
the Austrians are, I think, the most 
inveterate and incurable. 

Here is a remarkably pretty little 
problem that I am sure will cause my 
readers a great deal of worry and per- 
plexity. It appeared originally in the 
“Problems for Sun Readers,” and bears 
unmistakable evidence of being a child 
of R. F. Foster’s fertile and—may I 
add ?—“fiendish” brain. I have forgot- 
ten the exact value of the pips, but the 
following arrangement is substantially 
as it was when the problem first ap- 
peared. 

Z (leader) ace, queen, 4, 2 of hearts; 
ace, king, 7 of spades. 

A (to the left of the leader) 6 of 
hearts; queen of spades; jack, 10, 8, 5 
of diamonds; 9 of clubs. 

Y (dummy) 9, 5, 3, 2 of spades; ace, 
queen of diamonds; 10 of clubs, © 

B (to the right of the leader) king, 
jack, 7 of hearts; jack of spades; king, 
3 of diamonds; 8 of clubs. 

Clubs are trumps. Z is to lead and, 
with Y as a partner, is to win six out 
of the seven tricks. All the cards are 
exposed and Y and Z must win against 
any possible defense of A and B. The 
solution of this. problem will be found 
at the end of this article. 

Speaking of Mr. Foster reminds me 
of a terrible tragedy which once be- 
fell him at the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club in New York. It is really one 
of the saddest stories of blighted bridge 
hopes that I have ever heard. It was 
Foster’s deal and he picked up the ace, 
queen, and eight of clubs, the queen 
and four little diamonds, no hearts, and 
five little spades. He left the make 
to dummy..who declared hearts on the 
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six top hearts, the king and three lit- 
tle clubs, no spades, and the ace, king, 
jack of diamonds. The leader, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, led the jack of clubs, and 
Mr. Foster, seeing the two hands, and 
without playing from dummy, spread 
out his hand on the table and remarked: 
“Grand salammbo, unless somebody has 
seven hearts in one hand.” Foster could 
safely count six heart tricks, five dia- 
monds, and three clubs, or one trick 
more than grand slam. The leader, a 
little mournfully, admitted the disheart- 
ening truth of the claim and Foster be- 
gan to score up 292 points—56 below 
the line and 236 above for five honors 
in one hand, grand slam, chicane, and 
rubber. After gazing thoughtfully at 
Foster’s cards, third hand—Mr. Gil- 
hooly—protested that he could not quite 
see a grand slam in the hand and po- 
litely begged Foster to follow, in the 
dummy, to Mr. McDonald’s lead of 
clubs. Dummy played the king of clubs 
and Mr. Gilhooly promptly trumped it 
and led one of his five diamonds which 
Mr. McDonald trumped quite as 
promptly. The slaughter went on until 
the leader had trumped three diamonds 
and third hand had trumped four clubs. 
They looked at the six top hearts which 
were left shining brightly in dummy 
and modestly said that they would be 
satisfied to rest from their labors, mere- 
ly scoring the odd trick and rubber, and 
permitting Foster to score his five hon- 
ors and chicane. This extraordinary 
distribution of the cards actually made 
a difference of 304 points in the score 
of the rubber. 

I have sometimes been asked why the 
penalty was ever changed for leading 
out of the wrong hand. The penalty 
for this offense used to be calling a suit 
from the correct hand, and, indeed, 
in some parts of America, this penalty 
is still exacted. It was enforced at 
the whist club in New York until, one 
fine day, the following incident oc- 
curred which suggested that a change 
in the rule would be advisable. 

Dummy declared no trumps on the 
following hand: Ace, king, queen, 
jack, 10, 7, 3 of spades; king, jack, 4 





of clubs; king of diamonds; jack, 10 
of hearts; the score being 26 to 0, 
against him on the rubber game. The 
leader led the 7 of diamonds from ace, 
queen and five little ones, and the lone 
king in dummy held the trick. The 
dealer held six clubs to the ace, queen, 
10, and one small spade. He saw at 
once that he was certain of winning a 
grand slam, but his excitement was so 
great that he led his single small spade 
from his own hand up to the seven high 
spades in dummy. Third hand noticed 
that the lead had come from the wrong 
hand and called a heart from dummy. 
With the aid of his partner third hand 
cleaned up six heart tricks and then 
returned a diamond to the leader who, 
in turn, cleaned up six diamonds, a 
total of twelve tricks or a little slam, 
against a certain grand slam hand. This 
made a difference of 24 tricks at 12 
points each and 60 points in the honor 
column, for slams—a penalty of 344 
points for a hurried but wholly unin- 
tentional lead from the wrong hand. It 
was this incident that led to a revision 
of this penalty at the Whist Club. 


Note.—Solution of the seven card 
club hand quoted in the body of this 
article. Z must lead the ace of hearts 
and, on this, Y must discard his queen 
of diamonds. Z must now lead the 
seven of spades, which will leave A in 
the lead with the queen of spades. A is 
now obliged to lead either a diamond 
or his lone trump, as he is void of 
hearts and spades. If he leads his 
trump Z must discard his king of 
spades. If he leads a_ diamond, 
Z must still discard his king of 
spades. At trick four, Y must lead 
the ace of diamonds or the ten of clubs 
—whichever card is left in his hand— 
and on this lead Z must discard his ace 
of spades. Y’s three remaining spades 
are now good as the suit has been un- 
blocked in the leader’s hand. To sum- 
marize: Y and Z have made the ace of 
hearts, the ace of diamonds, the ten of 
clubs, and three spades, or six tricks 
in all, of which Z has made one and Y 
has made five. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


The Ametican consul at Dreiberg, capital of Ehrenstein, is Arthur Carmichael. Popular with 
the grand duke, he is hopelessly in love with the latter’s daughter, Princess Hildegarde. She had been 
kidnapped sixteen years before, but found by the chancellor, Count von Herbeck. The kidnappers are 
unknown, but the grand duke suspects the late King of Jugendheit. Carmichael befriends a beautiful 
goose gitl, Gretchen, who has been educated by a priest and is in love with a vintner, named Leo. The 
present King of Jugendheit has proposed for the hand of the princess and the chancellor urges acceptance. 
A man named Grumbach arrives from America and makes friends with Carmichael; they had both 
fought in the same campaigns in the Civil War. He confides to the consul that he is really a native 
of Dreiberg and that there is a price upon his head, but will not tell why. The engagement of the 
princess to the King of Jugendheit is publicly announced, but later the chancellor is privately informed 
that the king refuses to marry her, alleging that the proposal was made by his uncle, the prince regent, 
without his consent. Herbeck does not dare to tell this to the grand duke, fearing that it will lead to 
wat, but he informs the princess, who is rejoiced at the news. An invalid old woman, who lives in 
the same house with Gretchen, gives the latter a note to the princess. Hildegarde discovers that 
Gretchen has a voice and offers to have her educated for the Opera. Grumbach sends for one 
Brenner, the duke’s gardener, and discloses himself as his brother—a man suspected of being implicated 
in the abduction of the princess years before. A report goes abroad, to Gretchen’s horror, that the 
vintner is a spy from Jugendheit. The vintner receives a note which dismays him, and he writes 
anonymously to Carmichael to be at a certain place and at a certain hour, disguised as a vintner. 
Carmichael does so and is kidnapped and carried to the frontier. There, the mistake is discovered and 
he is taken back, but not before he has remembered who the supposed vintner really is. At a ball at 
the palace Carmichael almost declares his passion for the princess, but is interrupted by the chancellor. 
Grumbach is also at the ball, in the gallery, and, to Carmichael’s bewilderment, examines Hildegarde 
closely through an opera glass, 





CHAPTER XVIII. “Oh, pshaw! You were following 
A her highness with them. I want to 
‘WO days later, in the know why.” 

afternoon. “She is beautiful.” 








“Grumbach,” said “You made a promise to me not long 
Carmichael, “what the ago.” 
deuce were you look- “T did?” noncommittally. 
ing at the other night, “Yes. Soon I shall be shaking the 
with those opera dust of Dreiberg, and I want to know 
glasses ?” beforehand what this Chinese puzzle 


“At the ball?’ Grumbach pressed is. What did you do that compelled 
down the ash in his pipe and brushed your flight from Ehrenstein?” 


his thumb on his sleeve. “I was look- Grumbach’s pipe hung pendulent in 
ing into the past.” his hand. He swung it to and fro ab- 
“With a pair of opera glasses ?” sently. 


“Yes.” Grumbach was serious. “I am waiting. Remember, you are 


















an American citizen, for all that you 
were born here. If anything should 
happen to you, I must know the whole 
story in order to help you. You know 
that you may trust me.” 

“It isn’t that, captain. I have grown 
to like you in these few days.” 

“What has that to do with it?” im- 
patiently. 

“Nothing, perhaps. Only, if I tell 
you, you will not be my friend.” 

“Nonsense! What you did sixteen 
years ago doesn’t matter now. It is 
enough for me that you fought in my 
regiment, and that you were a brave 
soldier.” 

“Those opera glasses; it was an idea. 
Well, since you will know. I was a 
gardener’s boy. I worked under my 
brother Hermann. I used to ask the 
nurse, who had charge of her serene 
highness, where she would go each day. 
Then I’d cut flowers and meet them 
on the road somewhere and give the 
bouquet to the child. There was never 
any escort; a footman and a driver. 
The little one was always greatly 
pleased, and she would call me Hans. 
I was in love those days.” Grumbach 
laughed with bitterness. “Yes, even I. 
Her name was Tekla, and she was a 
jade. I wanted to run away, but I 
had no money. I had already secured 
a passport; no matter how. It was 
the first affair, and I was desperately 
hurt. One day a gypsy came to me. I 
shall always know him by the yellow 
spot in one of his black eyes. I was 
given a thousand crowns to tell him 
which road her highness was to be 
driven over the next day. As I said, I 
was mad with love. Why a gypsy 
should want to know where her high- 
ness was going to ride was of no con- 
sequence to me. I told him. I was to 
get the money the same night. It was 
thus that her highness was stolen; it 
was thus that I became accessory be- 
fore the fact, as the lawyers say. Flight 
with a band of Magyar gypsies; weary 
days in the mountains, with detach- 
ments of troops scouring the whole 
duchy. Finally I escaped. A fortune 


was offered for the immediate return 
At the time I believed 


of the child. 
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that it was an abduction for ransom. 
But no one ever came forward for the 
reward. There was a price on my 
head when it was known that I had 
fled.” Grumbach stared into his pipe 
without seeing anything. 

“And no one ever came for the re- 
ward? That is strange. Was immuni- 
ty promised?” asked Carmichael. 

“It was inferred, but not literally 
promised.” 

“Fear kept them away.” 

“Perhaps. And there is Arnsberg.” 

“Was he guilty?” 

“T never saw his hand anywhere.” 

“So this is the story! Well, when 
a man’s in love he is, more or less, in 
the clutch of temporary insanity.” Car- 
michael’s tone wasn’t cheery. 

“Insanity! Then you do not judge 
me harshly ?” 

“No, Hans. I’ve a wild streak in me 
also. But what I can’t understand is 
why you return and put your head in 
the lion’s mouth. The police will stum- 
ble on something. I tell you frankly 
that if you are arrested I could do lit- 
tle or nothing for you. The United 
States protects only harmless political 
outcasts. Yours is a crime such as nul- 
lifies your citizenship, and any govern- 
ment would be compelled, according to 
the terms of treaty, to send you back 
here, if the demand was made for your 
extradition.” 

“T know all that,” Grumbach replied, 
dumping the ash into his palm and cast- 
ing it into the paper basket. 

“I suppose that when conscience 
drives we must go on. But the zriiicess 
has been found, The best thing you 
can do is to put your passports into 
immediate use and return to the States. 
You can do no good here.” 

“Maybe.” Grumbach refilled his pipe, 
lighted it, and without saying more 
went out and down into the street. 

Carmichael watched him through the 
window. Cloud after cloud of smoke 
ran wavering behind the exile. He was 
smoking like one deeply perturbed. 

“He’s a queer codger, and it’s a queer 
story. I don’t believe I have heard it 
all, either.” What was he really hunt- 
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ing for with those glasses? I give it 
up. 
Pie was not angry with Grumbach; 
rather he seemed to be drawn to him 
more closely than ever. Mad with love. 
That was the phrase. He conned it 
over and over; mad with love. That 
excused many things. How strangely 
the chessmen were moved! Had Grum- 
bach not assisted in the abduction, her 
highness would in all probability have 
grown up as other princesses, artificial, 
cold, reserved, seldom touched by the 
fires of animated thought or action. In 
fact, had things been otherwise, he 
never would have ridden with her high- 
ness in the freshness of the morning— 
or fallen in love with her. By rights 
he ought to curse Grumbach; but for 
him he would still be captain of his 
heart. Mad with love! There was no 
doubt of it. And the phrase rang in 
his ear for some time. 

Grumbach was indeed perturbed, and 
this sensation was the result of what 
he had not told his friend. Gott! What 
was going on? He hadn’t the least 
idea where his footsteps were leading 
him. He went on, his teeth set strong- 
ly on the horn mouthpiece of his pipe, 
his hands jammed in his pockets. And 
after a time he woke. He was in the 
Adlergasse. And of all that happy, 
noisy family, only he and Hermann left! 
In one of the open doorways, for it 
was warm, a final caress of vanishing 
summer, he saw a fat, youngish woman 
knitting woolen hose. Two or three 
children sprawled about her knees. 
There was that petulance of lip and 
forehead which marked the dissatisfac- 
tion of the coquette married. 

“Tekla!” Grumbach murmured. 

He was not conscious that he had 
paused, but the woman was. She eyed 
him with the mild indifference of the 
bovine. Then she dropped her glance 
and the shining needles clicked afresh. 
Grumbach forced his step onward. And 
for this! He laughed discordantly. The 
woman looked up again wonderingly. 
Now, why should this stranger laugh 
all by himself like that? 

Hans saw the sign of the Black 
Eagle, and directed his steps thither- 
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ward. He sat down and ordered a beer, 
drinking it quickly. He repeated: the 
order, but he did not touch: the second 
glass. He threw back the lid and stared 
at the creamy froth as a seer stares at 
his ball of crystal. Carmichael was 
right; he was a doddering fool. What 
was done was done, and a thousand 
consciences would not right it. And 
what right had conscience to drag him 
back to Ehrenstein, where he had 
known the bitterest and happiest mo- 
ments of his life? And yet, rail as he 
might at this invisible restraint called 
conscience, he saw God’s direction in 
this return. Only he knew and one 
other. And that other, who? 

Fat, Tekla was fat; and he had treas- 
ured the fair picture of her youth these 
long years! Well, there was an end 
to that. Little fat Tekla, to have nearly 
overturned a duchy, and never a bit the 
wiser! And then Hans became aware 
of voices close‘at hand, for he sat near 
the bar. 

“Yes, frau, he is at work in the grand 
duke’s vineyards. And think, the first 
day he picked nine baskets.”’ 

“That is good. But I know many a 
one who can pick their twelve. And 
you are to be married when the vintage 
is done? You will make a fine wife, 
Gretchen.” 

“And he, a fine husband.” 

“And you will bring him a dowry, 
too. But his own people; what does 
he say of them?” 

“He has no parents; only an uncle, 
who doesn’t count. We shall live with 
grandmother and pay her rent.” 

“And you are wearing a new dress,” 
admiringly. 

Gretchen preened herself. Hans 
dropped the lid of his stein and pushed 
it away. His heart always warmed at 
the sight of this goose-girl. So she had 
a dowry and was going to be married? 
He felt of his wallet, and a kindly 
thought came into being. He counted 
down the small change for the beer, 
slid back his chair, and sauntered to 
the bar. Gretchen recognized him, and 
the recognition brought a smile to her 
face. 
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“Good day to you, herr,” was her 
greeting. 

“When is the wedding ?” 

Gretchen blushed. 

“T should like to come to it.” 

“You will be welcome, herr.” 

“And may I bring along a little pres- 
ent ?” 

“Tf it so please you. I must be go- 
ing,” she added to Frau Bauer. 

“May I walk along with you?” asked 
Hans. 

“If you wish,” diffidently. 

So Grumbach walked with her to the 
Krumerweg, and he asked her many 
questions, and some of her answers 
surprised him. 

“Never knew father or mother ?” 

“No, herr. I am only a foundling 
who fell into kind hands. This is where 
I live.” 

“And if I should ask to come in?” 

“But I shall be too busy to talk. This 
is bread-day,” evasively. 

“I promise to sit very quiet in a 
chair.” 

Her laughter rippled ; she was always 
close to that expression. “You are a 
funny man. Come in, then; but mind, 
you will be dusty with flour when you 
leave.” 

“T will undertake that risk,” he re- 
plied, with a seriousness not in tune 
with the comedy of the situation. 

Into the kitchen she led him. She 
was moved with curiosity. Why should 
any man wish to see a woman knead 
bread ? 

“Sit there, herr.” And she pointed to 
a stool at the left of the table. The 
sunlight came in through the window, 
and an aureola appeared above her 
beautiful head. “Have you never seen 
a woman with her hands in the flour ?” 

“Not for many years,” said Hans, 
thinking of his mother. 

Gretchen deliberately rolled up her 
sleeves and began work. 

There are three things which human 
growth never changes; the lines in the 
hand, the shape of the ear, and scars. 
The head grows, and the general fea- 
tures enlarge to their predestined 
mould, but these three things remain, 
Upon Gretchen’s left arm, otherwise 













perfection, there was a white scar, 
rough and uneven, more like an ancient 
burn than anything else. Grumbach’s 
eyes rested upon the scar and became 
fixed. 

“Where did you get that?” he asked, 
He spoke with a strange calm. 

“The scar? I do not remember, 
Grandmother says that when I was lit- 
tle I must have been burned.” 


“Gott!” 
“What did you say, herr?” 
“Nothing. You can’t remember? 


Think !” tensely now. 

“What’s all this nonsense about?” she 
cried, with a nervous laugh, “It’s only 
a scar.” 

She went on with the kneading. She 
patted the dough into four squares. 
These she placed on the oven-stove. 
She wiped her hands on a cloth for that 
purpose, and sighed contentedly. 

“There! It’s a fine mystery, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” But Grumbach was shaking 
as with ague. 

“What is the matter, 
concern. 

“I grow dizzy like this sometimes. 
It doesn’t amount to anything.” 

Gretchen turned down her sleeves. 
“You must go now, for I have other 
work.” 

“And so have I, Gretchen.” 

He gained the street, but how he 
never knew. He floated. Objects near 
at hand were shadowy and unusual. A 
great calm suddenly winged down upon 
him, and the world became clear, clear 
as his purpose, his courage, his duty. 
They might shoot or hang him, as they 
saw fit; this would not deter him. It 
might be truthfully said that he blun- 
dered back to the Grand Hotel. He 
must lay the whole matter before Car- 
michael. There lay his one hope. Car- 
michael should be his ambassador. But, 
God in heaven, where should he begin? 
How? 

The gypsy, standing in the centre of 
the walk, did not see Grumbach, for he 
was looking toward the palaces, a kind 
of whimsical mockery in his dark eyes. 
Grumbach, even more oblivious, crashed 
into him. 

Grumbach 
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herr?” with 


stammered an apology, 
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and the other replied in his peculiar dia- 
lect that no harm had been done. The 
jar, however, had roused Hans out of 
his tragic musings. There was a glint 
of yellow in the gypsy’s eye, a flaw in 
the iris. Hans gave a cry. 

“You? I find you at this moment, of 
all others ?” 

The gypsy retreated. “I do not know 

ou. It is a mistake.” 

“But I know you,” whispered Hans. 
“And you will know me when I tell you 
that I am the gardener’s boy you ruined 
some sixteen years ago!” 


CHAPTER XIX, 


The office of the American consulate’ 


in the Adlergasse ran from the front 
to the rear of the building. Carmi- 
chael’s desk overlooked the street. But 
whenever a flying dream came to him 
he was wont to take his pipe to the 
chair by the rear window, whence he 
could view the lofty crests of the Ju- 
gendheit mountains. Directly below 
this window and running parallel with 
it was the bier-garten of the Black 
Eagle. 

It is a quiet tonic to the mind to look 
off, to gaze at sunlit, cloud-embraced 
mountain peaks, Walter Pater to the 
contrary. Carmichael’s mind that morn- 
ing needed quiet, and so he came to this 
window ; and with a smouldering pipe 
let himself to dreams. He saw darling 
faces in the rugged outlines of the 
mountains, in the white clouds billow- 
ing across, in the patches of dazzling 
blue in between. Such is the fancy of 
aman in love! 

His letter of credit was on its way, 
but it would be in November before 
he heard definitely from the department. 
By that time the great snows would 
have blanketed the earth, and the nadir 
of his discontent would be reached. But 
what to do till that time? He could 
ride for some weeks, but riding without 
companionship was rather a lonesome 
affair. His own defiance of the chan- 
cellor had erected an impassible bar- 
rier between her highness and himself. 
They would watch him now, evade him, 
put small obstacles in his. path, ob- 
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stacles against which he could utter no 
reasonable complaint. A withered leaf, 
a glove, and a fan; these represented 
the sum of his romance. 

Two figures moved in the garden be- 
neath. At first he gave no attention to 
them. But when the two heads came 
together swiftly, and then separated, 
both smiling, he realized that he had 
witnessed a kiss. Ah, here was the op- 
portunity; and, by the Lord Harry, he 
would not let it slip. If this fellow 
meant wrongly toward Gretchen—and 
how could he mean else?—he, Carmi- 
chael, would take the matter boldly in 
his hands and do some caning. He 
laughed. Here would be another sou- 
venir; to have caned 

He jumped to his feet, dropped his 
pipe on the sill of the window, and 
made for his hat and sword cane. The 
clerk went on with his writing. Noth- 
ing the consul did these days either 
alarmed or distracted him. 

To gain the garden Carmichael would 
have to pass through the tavern. The 
first person he encountered was Colonel 
von Wallenstein. The sight of this 
gentleman changed his plans for the 
nonce. He had a presentiment that this 
would become rather a complicated af- 
fair. He waited. Wallenstein spoke 
to Frau Bauer, who answered him with 
cold civility. She heartily despised this 
fine officer. Wallenstein twirled his 
mustache, laughed, and went into the 
garden. Carmichael was in a quandary. 
What should he do? 

Neither Gretchen nor the vintner saw 
Wallenstein, who remained quietly by 
the door. He watched them with an 
evil smile. He would teach this pretty 
fellow a lesson. After some delibera- 
tion he walked lightly toward the 
lovers. They did not hear him till he 
was almost upon them. 

“A pretty picture!” 

Gretchen colored and the vintner 
flushed, the one with dismay and the 
other with anger. 

“A charming idyl!”’ 

“Leave us, Gretchen,” said the vint- 
ner, with a deceiving gentleness. 

Gretchen started reluctantly down the 
path, her glance bravely before her. 
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She knew that Wallenstein would not 
move; so she determined to go round 
him. She was not afraid to leave her 
vintner alone with this officer. But she 
miscalculated the colonel’s reckless au- 
dacity. As she stepped off the path 
to go round him, he grasped her rudely 
and kissed her cheek. She screamed as 
much in surprise as in anger. 

And this scream brought Carmichael 
upon the scene. He was witness to the 
second kiss. He saw the vintner run 
forward and dash his fist into the sol- 
dier’s face. Wallenstein, to whom such 
an assault was unexpected, fell back, 
hurt and blinded. The vintner, active 
as a cat, saw Carmichael coming on a 


run. He darted toward him, and _ be- 
fore Carmichael could prevent him, 
dragged the sword cane away. The 
blade, thin and pliant, flashed. And 


none too soon. The colonel had already 
drawn his sabre. 

“Save him!” 
hands. 

The two blades met spitefully, and 
there were method and science on both 
sides. But the sword cane was no match 
for the broad, heavy sabre. Half a 
dozen thrusts and parries convinced the 
colonel that the raging youth knew 
what he was doing. Down swooped 
the sabre cuttingly. The blade of the 
sword cane snapped like a pipestem. 
The vintner flung the broken part at 
the colonel’s head. The latter dodged 
it and came on, and there was death’s 
intent. 

Meantime Carmichael had found a 
short hop pole, and with this he took a 
hand in the contest. The pole was 
clumsy, but the tough wood was strong- 
er than steel. He hit the saber with 
good will. Back came the steel. The 
colonel did not care whom or what he 
struck at now. When Carmichael re- 
turned the compliment he swung his 
hop pole as the old crusaders did their 
broadswords. And this made _ short 
work of the duel. The sabre dropped 
uninjured, but the colonel’s arm dan- 
gled at his side. He leaned back against 
the arbor, his teeth set in his lip, for 
he was in agony. Carmichael flung 
aside his primitive weapon. 


Gretchen: wrung her 





“You're a fine example of a soldier! 
Are you mad to attack a man this 
way? They will break you for this, or 
my mame’s not Carmichael. You 
couldn’t leave her in peace, could you? 
Well, those two kisses will prove ex- 
pensive.” 

“T shall kill you for this!” 

“Bah! I have fought more times 
than you have years to your counting,” 
with good Yankee spirit. “But if you 
think I'll waste my time in fighting a 
duel with you, you’re up the wrong 
tree.” 

“Go to the devil!’ 

“Not just at present ; there’s too much 
for me to do. But this is my advice to 
you; apply for a leave of absence and 
take the waters of Wiesbaden. They 
are good for choleric dispositions. Now, 
I return the compliment; go to the dev- 
il yourself, only choose a route that 
will not cross mine. That’s all!” 

Gretchen and the vintner had van- 
ished. Carmichael agreed that it was 
the best thing for them to do. The 
vintner was no coward, but he was dis- 
creet. Somebody might ask questions. 
So Carmichael returned to the consul- 
ate, equally indifferent what the colo- 
nel did or where he went. Of the vint- 
ner he thought: “The hot-headed young 
fool, to risk his life like that!” He 
would see later what he meant in regard 
to Gretchen. Poor little goose girl! 
They would find that there was one 
man interested enough in her welfare 
to stand by her. His hands yet stung 
from the contact of wood against steel 
and his hair was damp at the edges. 
This was a bit of old war times. 

“Are you hurt, excellency?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Hurt ?” 

“Yes. I heard a woman scream and 
ran to the window. It was a good fight. 
But that fellow—ach! To run away 
and leave you, an outsider,.to fight his 
battle!” 

“He would have been sliced in two 
if I hadn’t come to the front. A hop 
pole isn’t half bad. I’ll bet that lady’s 
man has a bad arm for some time to 
come. As for the vintner, he had good 
reasons for taking to his heels.” 
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“Good reasons?” But there was a sly 
look in the clerk’s eyes. 

“No questions, if you please. And 
tell no one, mind, what has taken place.” 

“Very well, excellency.” And quiet- 
ly the clerk returned to his table of 
figures. But later he intended to write 
a letter, unsigned, to his serene high- 
ness. 

Carmichael, scowling, undertook to 
answer his mail, but not with any re- 
markable brilliancy or coherency. 

And in this condition of mind Grum- 
bach found him; Grumbach, accompa- 
nied by the old clock mender from 
across the way, and a gypsy Carmichael 
had never seen before. 

“What’s up, Hans?” 

“Tell your clerk to leave us,” said 
Grumbach, his face as barren of ex- 
pression as a rock. 

“Something serious, eh?” Carmichael 
dismissed the clerk, telling him to re- 
turn after the noon hour, “Now, then,” 
he said, “what is the trouble?” 

“T have already spoken to you about 
it,” Grumbach returned. “The matter 
has gone badly. But I am here to ask 
a favor, a great favor, one that will 
need all your diplomacy to gain for 
me.” 

“Ah “ 

“For myself I ask nothing. A hor- 
rible blunder has been made. You will 
go to the grand duke and ask immunity 
for this gypsy and this clock mender, 
as witnesses to the disclosure which I 
shall make to his highness. Without 
that immunity my lips will be sealed 
forever. As I said, I ask nothing for 
myself, nothing. There has been a 
great blunder and a great wrong, too; 
but God sent me here to right it. Will 
you do this ?” 

“But I must know 
michael. 

“You will know everything, once 
you obtain this concession from the 
duke.” 

“But why don’t you want immunity 
for yourself?” 

“There must be some one for the 
duke to punish,” heroically ; “otherwise 
he will refuse.” 

7 


” began Car- 
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“Still, supposing I bargain for you, 
too ?” 

“When you tell him my name is 
Breunner there will be no bargaining.” 

“What has this clock mender to do 
with the case?” 

“He is Count von Arnsberg.” 

“By George! And this gypsy?” 

“The man who bribed me. Arnsberg 
is an innocent man; but this has to be 
proved, and you are going to help us 
prove it.” 

All this was in English; the gypsy 
and the former chancellor understood 
little or nothing. 

“T will do what I can, Hans, and I 
will let you know the result after din- 
ner to-night.” 

“That will be enough. But unless he 
concedes, do not tell him our names. 
That would be ruin and nothing 
gained.” 

“You have me a bit dazed,” Carmi- 
chael admitted. “I ought to know what 
this blunder is, to have something to 
stand on.” 

Grumbach shook his head. “Later 
every question will be answered. And 
remember, at this interview Herbeck 
must not be present. It will have to be 
broken to him gently.” 

“Very well; I promise to see his 
highness this afternoon.” 

Grumbach translated the substance 
of this dialogue to his companions. 
They approved. The three of them sol- 
emnly trooped out, leaving Carmichael 
bewildered. Alone, his mind searched 
a thousand channels, but these were 
blind and led nowhere. Blunder, 
wrong? What did Grumbach mean by 
that? What kind of a blunder, and 
who was innocently wronged? No use! 
And while he was thus racking his 
mind he heard steps on the stairs. 
These steps were hurried. The door 
above shut noisily. 

“By George! I'll attend to that this 
minute. We'll see what stuff this yel- 
low-haired boy is made of.” 

He mounted the stairs without sound. 
He grasped the handle of the door, 
boldly pushed it open, and entered, clo- 
sing the door and placing his back 
against it. 
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The instant he saw the intruder the 
vintner snatched a pistol from the 
drawer in the table and leveled it at 
Carmichael. 

“Surely, your majesty will not shoot 
an old friend ?” 


CHAPTER XxX. 


The vintner slowly lowered the pis- 
tol till it touched the table; then he re- 
leased it. 

“That is better, your majesty.” 

“Why do you call me that?” 

“Certainly I do not utter it as a com- 
pliment,” retorted Carmichael dryly. 

“You speak positively.” 

“With absolute authority on the sub- 
ject, sire. Your face was familiar, but 
I failed at first to place it rightly. It 
was only after you had duped me into 
going after the veiled lady that I had 
any real suspicion. You are Frederick 
Leopold of Jugendheit.” 

“I shall not deny it further,” proud- 
ly. “And take care how you speak to 
me, since I admit my identity.” 

“Oho!” Carmichael gave rein to his 
laughter. “This is Ehrenstein; here I 
shall talk to you as I please.” 

The king reddened, and his hand 
closed again over the pistol. 

“I have saved your majesty twice 
from death. You force me to recall it 
to your mind.” 

The king had the grace to lower his 
eyes. 

“The first time was at Bonn. Don’t 
you recollect the day when an Ameri- 
can took you out of the Rhine, an 
American who did not trouble himself 
to come round and ask for your thanks, 
who, in truth, did not learn till days 
after what an important person you 
were or were going to be?” There was 
a bite in every word, for Carmichael 
felt that he had been ill-treated. 

“For that moment, herr, I 
you.” 

“And for that in the garden below ?” 

“For that, also. Now, why are you 
here? You have not come for the pur- 
pose of recalling these two disagreeable 
incidents to my mind.” 

“No.” Carmichael went over to the 
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table, his jaws set and no kindly spirit 
in his eyes. “No, I have another pur- 
pose.” He bent over the table, and 
with his face close to that of the king, 
“I demand to know what your inten- 
tions are toward that friendless goose 
girl.” 

“And what is that to you?” said the 
king, the smoke of anger in his eyes. 

“It is this much; if you have acted 
toward her otherwise than honorably 
Well!” 

“Go on; you interest me!” 

“Well, I promise to break every bone 
in your kingly body. In this room it is 
man to man; I recognize no king, only 
the physical being.” 

The king pushed aside the table, furi- 
ous. No living being had ever spoken 
to him like that before. He swung the 
flat of his hand toward Carmichael’s 
face. The latter caught the hand by the 
wrist and bore down upon it. The king 
was no weakling. There was a strug- 
gle, and Carmichael found himself well 
occupied for a time. But his age and 
build were in his favor, and presently 
he jammed the king to the wall and 
pinioned his arms. 

“There! Will you be patient for a 
moment ?” 

“You shall die for this insult!” said 
the king, as quietly as his hard breath- 
ing would allow. He saw flashes of 
red between his face and the other’s. 

“I have heard that before. But how?” 
banteringly. 

“I will waive my crown; man to 
man!” 

“Sword sticks, sabres, or hop poles? 
Come,” savagely, “what do you mean 
by the goose girl?” 

So intent on the struggle were they 
that neither heard the door open and 
close. 

“Yes, my dear nephew; what do you 
mean by Gretchen?” 

Carmichael released the king, and 
with feline quickness stooped and se- 
cured the pistol which had fallen to the 
floor. Not sure of the new arrival’s 
purpose, he backed to the wall. He 
knew the voice and he recognized its 
owner. 

“Put it in your pocket, Mr. Car- 
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michael. And let us finish this discus- 
sion in English, since there are many 
ears about the place.” 

“His royal highness?” murmured the 
king. 
“Yes, sire! True to life!” 

Carmichael dropped the pistol into a 
pocket, and the king smoothed down 
his crumpled sleeves. 

“A fine comedy!” cried Herr Lud- 
wig jovially, folding his arms over his 
deep chest. “A rollicking adventure! 
Where’s the storybook to match it? A 
kingdom, working in the dark, head- 
less; fine reading for these sneaking 
journalists! Thunder and blazes!” with 
an amiability which had behind it a 
good leaven of despair. “Well, nephew, 
you have not as yet answered either 
Mr. Carmichael’s question or my own. 
What do you mean by Gretchen?” 

“I love her,” nobly. “And well for 
you, my uncle, that you come as you 
do. I would have married her! Wrong 
her? What was a crown to me who, 
till now, have never worn one save in 
speech? You have been the king.” 

“Bodies must have heads; kingdoms 
myst have kings. I have tried an ex- 
periment, and this is the result. I 
wanted you to be a man, a human man; 
I wanted you to grow up unfettered 
by power ; I wanted you to mingle with 
peoples, here and there, so, when you 
became their head physician, you could 
ably minister to their political diseases. 
And all this fine ambition tumbles down 
before the wooden shoes of a pretty 
goose girl! Nothing makes so good a 
philosopher as a series of blunders and 
mistakes. I am beaten; I admit it. I 
did my best to save you from this tan- 
gle; but it was written that you should 
put your foot in it. But on top of this 
you have made a greater mistake than 
you dream of, nephew. The Princess 
Hildegarde is as fine a woman as even 
your Gretchen. Mr. Carmichael will 
agree to that,” maliciously. 

Carmichael gave no sign that he un- 
derstood; but there was no mistaking 
the prince regent’s inference. The re- 
cipient of this compliment refused to 
give the prince the satisfaction of see- 
ing how neatly the barb had gone home. 
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“But, Mr. Carmichael, what is your 
interest in Gretchen?” 

Carmichael trembled with joy. Here 
was an opening for a double shot. “My 
interest in her is better than yours, for 
I have not asked her to become a king’s 
mistress,” 

His royal highness bit his lip. 

“Uncle!” cried the king, horrified at 
this revelation. 

“Mr. Carmichael evidently has ap- 
plied his ear to some keyhole.” 

“No, thank you! The window was 
open. My clerk heard you plainly.” 

“Uncle, is this damnable thing true?” 

“Yes. What would you? You were 
determined to make a fool of yourself. 
But rest easy. She is ignorant where 
this offer came from, and, moreover, 
she spurned it, as Mr. Carmichael’s 
clerk will affirm. Oh, Gretchen is a 
fine little woman, and I would to God 
she was of your station!” And the 
mask fell from the regent’s face, leav- 
ing it bitter and careworn. “Our pres- 
ence is known in Dreiberg; it has been 
known for three days at least. And in 
coming up here I had another errand. 
Oh, I haven’t forgotten it. In the street 
there are at least ten soldiers under the 
sub-chief of the police; rather a curi- 
ous conjunction.” 

The king turned white. So it had 
come at last! 

Carmichael ran to the rear window. 
He shrugged. “There’s half a dozen in 
the garden, too.” 

“Is there any way to the roofs?” 

“None that would serve you.” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” said the king, of- 
fering his hand, his handsome face 
kindly and without rancor, “I should be 
an ungrateful wretch if I did not ask 
your full pardon. I am indebted to 
you twice for my life, little as it 
amounts to. And in my kingdom you 
will always be welcome. Will you ac- 
cept my hand, as one man to another ?” 

“With happiness, your majesty. And 
I ask that you pardon my own hasty 
words.” 

“Thank you.” 

“He is only young,” sighed Ludwig. 

The king emptied the drawer, put the 
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contents in his pack, tied the strings, 
and put it under his arm. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the uncle, vaguely perturbed. 

“IT am going down to the soldiers. I 
am no longer a vintner, I am a king!” 
And he said this in a manner truly 
royal. 

“Gott!” burst from the prince re- 
gent. “This boy has marrow in his 
bones, after all!” 

“As you will find, dear uncle, the 
day after the coronation. You will, of 
course, go down to them with me?” 

“As Iam your uncle! But the incar- 
ceration will not be long,” Ludwig 
grumbled. “There are ten thousand 
troops on the other side of the passes, 
and they have been there ever since I 
learned that you had gone a-wooing.” 

“Ten thousand? Well, they shall stay 
there,” said the king determinedly. “I 
shall not begin my reign with war. I 
am in the wrong; I had no business to 
be here. Technically I have broken the 
treaty, though not in spirit.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Tell the duke the truth. 
not dare go far.” 

“He will be a good politician, too,” 
said Ludwig, with a smile of approval 
at Carmichael. “No, boy, there will be 
no war. And yet I was prepared for 
it; nor was I wrong in doing so. Al- 
ready, but for Herbeck, there would be 
plenty of fighting in the passes. Ach! 
Could you but see the princess!” 

“T have seen her,” replied the king. 
“Heaven would have been kinder had 
I seen her months ago.” 

“Say to his serene highness, then, 
that you are willing to marry her.” 

“T’m afraid you do not understand, 
uncle,” the king replied sadly. “I have 
the supreme happiness to love and to 
be loved. Of that nothing can rob me. 
And for some time to come, uncle mine, 
I shall treasure that happiness.” 

“And the little Gretchen ?” 

“Yes, yes! I have been a scoundrel.” 
And the king’s eyes grew moist. “You 
are happy, Mr. Carmichael; you have 
no crown to weigh against your love.” 
“Has he not?” mocked Ludwig. 
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“That, uncle, is neither kind nor gal- 
lant.” 

And from that moment Carmichael’s 
heart warmed toward the young man, 
whose sorrow was greater than his own, 
For the king was giving up the woman 
who loved him, while Carmichael was 
only giving up the woman he loved, 
which is a distinction. 

“IT ask Mr. Carmichael’s pardon,” 
said Prince Ludwig frankly. “But my 
temper has been sadly tried. Will you 
grant me a favor?” 

“If it is in my power,” said Car- 
michael. 

“Go at once to our embassy and no- 
tify them what has taken place.” 

“I will do that at once. If only] 
could find some way for you to es- 
cape!” 

“There is none,” said the king. 
“Come, uncle; let us see what is going 
on downstairs.” 

Carmichael followed them down. 

“There they are, men!” cried the sub- 
chief. “You are under arrest!” 

“I am the King of Jugendheit,” calm- 
ly announced Frederick Leopold. “Will 
you subject me to public arrest?” 

“And I,” said the uncle, “am Lid- 
wig, prince regent. Let us go to prison 
as quickly as possible, blockheads!” 

The sub-chief laughed uproariously, 
and even the disciplined soldiers smiled, 
The King of Jugendheit and the prince 
regent! This was a good joke, in- 
deed! 

“Your majesty and your royal high- 
ness,” said the sub-chief, his eyes twin- 
kling, “will do me, a poor sub-chief of 
the police, the honor of accompanying 
me to the Stein-schloss.” 

“Lead on, lead on!” cried Ludwig. 
“But wait! I forgot. There can be no 
harm in asking why we are arrested.” 

“You are accused of being military 
spies from Jugendheit. That is suffi- 
cient for the present.” 

The soldiers formed into a square, 
and in the centre the prisoners were 
placed. Carmichael made as though to 
protest, but Prince Ludwig signed for 
him to be silent. 

“Remember!” he said. 

The king looked in vain for Gretch- 
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en. Then he beckoned to Carmichael, 
and whispered brokenly: “If you see 
her, do not tell her what has happened. 
Better to let her think that I have gone. 
And she will see nothing in the arrest 
of the King of Jugendheit.” 

“I promise.” 

The troop marched along the street, 
followed by many curious ones, and 
many heads popped in and out of the 
gabled windows. Carmichael watched 
them till they veered round a corner, 
and then he returned to the consulate. 
There he left a note for the clerk, tell- 
ing him that he would not be in the 
ofice again that day. Directly after, 
he hurried off to the Jugendheit em- 
bassy. 

An hour later Gretchen appeared be- 
fore Frau Bauer. Gretchen had gone 
home immediately after the termination 
of the fight in the garden. It had been 
the will of her lord and master for her 
to remain at home throughout the day ; 


but this she could not do. She was 
worried. 

“He was not hurt, frau?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Oh, no! The two of them gave 


themselves up readily. They are snug 
in the Stein-schloss by this time.” 

“The Stein-schloss !” Gretchen 
blanched. “Holy Mother, what has 
happened ?” 

“Why, your vintner and Herr Lud- 
wig were arrested an hour ago, accused 
of being spies from Jugendheit.” 

“It is a lie!” cried Gretchen hollow- 
ly. She groped blindly for the door. 

“Where are you going, Gretchen?” 
anxiously. 

“To her highness! 
him !” 

Her highness was dreaming. She 
had fallen into this habit of late. A 
flame in the fireplace, a cloud in the 
sky, a dash of rain on the window, all 
these drew her fancy. What the heart 
wishes the mind will dream. Sunshine 
was without, clear, brilliant; shadow 
was within, mellow, nebulous. But to- 
day her dream was short. A maid of 
honor announced that the young woman 
Gretchen sought her presence. 


She will save 
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“Admit her. 
said Hildegarde. 

Gretchen appeared, red-eyed and di- 
sheveled. Instantly she flung herself 
at the feet of the princess. 

“Why, Gretchen!” 

“They will not let me see him, high- 
ness!” Gretchen choked. 

“What has happened, child?” 

“They have arrested him as a spy 
from Jugendheit, and he is innocent. 
Save him, highness!” 

“How can I save him?” 

“He is not a spy.” 

“That must be proved, Gretchen. I 
cannot go to the Stein-schloss and or- 
der them to liberate him.” She lifted 
Gretchen to her feet. 

“I have been there, and they will 
not let me see him. I love him so!” 

“I can arrange that for you. I will 
go with you myself to the prison.” 

“Thanks, highness, thanks!” Gretch- 
en was hysterical. 

The Stein-schloss had been the feudal 
keep; now. it served as the city prison. 
Its grim gray stones were battle-scarred 
and time-worn; a place of deep dun- 
geons, huge bolts and bars, and nar- 
row slits in the stone for windows. The 
prison was both civil and military, but 
was patrolled and sentineled by soldiers. 
The king and his uncle had been given 
adjoining cells on the ground floor. 
These cells were dry, and light entered 
from the modern windows in the wall 
of the corridor. The princess and her 
protégée were admitted without diffi- 
culty. The sergeant in charge of that 
floor even permitted them to go into the 
corridor unattended. 

Voices. 

“Hush!” whispered her 
pressing Gretchen’s arm. 

“Ach! Wail, dear nephew, beat your 
hands upon the bars, curse, waste your 
breath on stone. Did I not warn you 
against this very thing when you pro- 
posed this mad junket? Well, there are 
two of us. A fine scandal! They will 
laugh at us for months to come.” 

“Woe to the duke for this affront !” 

Gretchen started to speak, but the 
princess put her hand over the goose 
girl’s mouth. 
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“Ha! So war is gathering in your 
veins ?” 

“I will have revenge for this!” 

“Good! Bang—bang! Slash and 
cut! War is a great invention—on pa- 
per. Come, my boy; you were sensible 
enough when they brought us here. 
Control yourself. Be a king in all the 
word implies. For my part, I begin to 
see.” 

“And what do you see?” 

“I see that the duke knows who we 
are, even if his police do not. He will 
keep us here a day or two, and then 
magnanimously liberate us with profuse 
apologies. We shall be escorted to the 
frontier with honors. His highness 
loves a jest too well to let this chance 
escape. Besides, I see in the glass the 
fine Italian hand of Herbeck. I have 
_ always heard that he was a great states- 
man. Swallow your wrath, even if 
your tongue goes down with it.” 

“Gretchen, Gretchen!” said the king. 

Gretchen could stand it no longer. 
She wrenched herself free from the 
grasp of the princess, who, with pitying 
heart, understood all now. Poor un- 
happy Gretchen! 

“Here I am, Leopold!” the goose 
girl cried, pressing her body against the 
bars and thrusting her hands through 
them. 

“The devil!” murmured the man in 
the other cell. 

“You here. Gretchen?” The king 
covered her hands with passionate 
kisses, 

“Yes, yes! They have made a dread- 
ful mistake. You are no spy from Jug- 
endheit.” 

“No, Gretchen,” said the voice from 


the next cell. “He is far worse than 
that. He is the king, Gretchen, the 
king.” 


“Uncle!” in anguish. 

“Let us have it over with,” replied 
Prince Ludwig sadly. 

“The king?” Gretchen laughed shril- 
ly. “What jest is this, Leopold?” 

The king, still holding her hands, 
looked down. 

“Leopold?” plaintively. 

Still he did not speak, still he averted 


his head. But God knew that his heart 
was on the rack. 

The princess, remaining in the back- 
ground, not daring to interfere, felt the 
smart of tears in her eyes. Ah, the 
poor, tender little goose girl! The pity 
of it! This king was a scoundrel, 

“Leo, look at me! You are laugh- 
ing! Why, did we not work together 
in the vineyards, and did we not plan 
for the futare? Ach, yes! You area 
king only to me. I see. But it is a 
cruel jest, Leopold. Smile at me! Say 
something!” Gretchen was hanging to 
the bars now; her body, held in the vise 
of growing terror, was almost a dead 
weight. 

“Gretchen, forgive me!” despairingly, 

“He asks me to forgive him!” dully. 
“For what?” 

“For being a villain! Yes,” his voice 
keen with agony. “I am the King of 
Jugendheit. But am I less a man for 
that? Ah, God help me, I have a right 
to love like other men! Do not doubt 
me, Gretchen; do not think that I 
played with you. I love you better than 
my crown, better than my honor!” 

“Take care, nephew!” came Prince 
Ludwig’s warning. “Some one else is 
near.” 

“I care not! Before all the world I 
would gladly proclaim it. I love her. 
I swear that I shall never marry, that 
my heart is breaking! Gretchen, 
Gretchen! My God, she is falling! 
Help her!” wildly; and he shook the 
bars with supernatural strength till his 
hands were bleeding. 

But Gretchen did not answer. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Carmichael tramped about his room, 
restless, uneasy, starting at sounds, 
Half a dozen times his cigar had gone 
out, and burned matches lay scattered 
on the floor, He was waiting for 
Grumbach and his confréres. Now he 
looked ovt of a window, now he spun 
the leaves of a book, now he sat down, 
got up, and tramped again. Anything 
but this suspense. A full day! The 
duel in the bier-garten; the King of 
Jugendheit and the prince regent in the 
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Stein-schloss ; the flight of the ambassa- 
dor to the palace, more like a madman 
than one noted for his calm and cir- 
cumspection ; Gretchen carried into the 
palace in a dead faint, and her highness 
weeping; the duke in a rage and 
brought over only after the hardest 
struggle Carmichael had ever experi- 
enced. And deeper, firmer, became his 
belief and conviction that Grumbach’s 
affair vitally concerned her highness. 
What blunder had been made? He 
would soon know. He welcomed the 
knock.on his door. Grumbach came in, 
carrying under his arm a small bundle. 
He was pale but serene, like a man 
who had put his worldly affairs in or- 
der. 

“Well, captain, what did his highness 
say?” 

“Where are your companions?” 

“They are waiting outside.” 

“The duke agrees. He will give us 
an audience at eight-thirty. I had a 
time of it!” 

“Did you mention my name?” 

“No. I wentroundabout. I also 
obtained his promise to say nothing to 
Herbeck till the interview was over. 
Again he demurred, but his curiosity 
saved the day. Now, Hans, the full 
story.” 

Grumbach spread out on the bed the 
contents of the bundle. 

“Look at these and tell me what you 
see, captain.” 

Carmichael inspected the little yellow 
shoes. He turned them over and over 
in his hand. He shook out the folds 
of the little cloak, and the locket fell on 
the bed. 

“When did you get this?” he cried 
excitedly. “It is her highness’ !” 

“So it is, captain; but I have carried 
it about me all these years.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes, captain. Count von Herbeck 
is a great statesman, but he made a 
terrible mistake this time. Listen. As 
sure as we are in this room together, I 
believe that she whom we call the prin- 
cess is not the daughter of the grand 
duke.” 

Carmichael sat down on the edge of 
the bed, numb and without any clear 
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idea where he was. From the stony 
look on his face, Grumbach might have 
carried the head of Medusa in his hand. 
The blood beat into his head with many 
strange noises. But by and by the 
world became clearer and brighter till 
all things took on the rosal tint of 
dawn. Free! If she was not a prin- 
cess, she was free, free! 


The duke allowed the quartette to re- 
main standing for some time. He strode 
up and down before them, his eyes 
straining at the floor, his hands behind 
his back. He was in fatigue dress, and 
only the star of Ehrenstein glittered on 
his breast. He was never without this 
order. All at once he whirled round, 
and as a sailor plunges the lead into the 
sea, so he plumbed the very deeps of 
their eyes as if he would see before- 
hand what strange things were at work 
in their souls. 

“T do not recognize any of these per- 
sons,” he said to Carmichael. 

“Your highness does not recognize 
me, then?” asked the clock mender. 

“Come closer,” commanded the duke. 
The clock mender obeyed. “Take off 
those spectacles.” The duke scanned 
the features and over his own came the 
dawn of recollection. “Your eyes, your 
nose Arnsberg, here and alive? 
Oh, this is too good to be true!” The 
duke reached out toward the bell, but 
Carmichael interposed. 

“Your highness will remember,” he 
warned. 

“Ha! So you have trapped me blind- 
ly? I begin to understand. Who is 
this fellow Grumbach? Did I offer im- 
munity to him?” 

“I am Hans Breunner, highness, and 
I ask for nothing.” 

“Breunner? Breunner? Hans Breun- 
ner, brother of Hermann, and you put 
yourself into my hands?” The tone de- 
veloped into a suppressed roar. The 
duke took hold of Hans by the shoul- 
ders and drew him close. “You dog! 
So you ask for nothing? It shall be 
given to you. To-morrow morning I 
shall have you shot! Hans Breunner! 
God is good to me this night! Thanks, 
Herr Carmichael, a thousand thanks! 
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And I need not ask who that damnable 
scoundrel is who has the black face and 
heart of a gypsy. When I recollect 
what I have suffered at your hands! If 
only the late king were here, my joy 
would be complete !” 

“Your highness,” said Von Arnsberg 
quietly, “all I have left in the world 
are these two withered hands, and may 
God cut them off if they ever-wronged 
you in any act. I am innocent. Those 
letters purported to have been written 
by me were forgeries. I could not prove 
this, so I have been outlawed, with the 
sentence of death over my head. But 
to-night I shall leave this palace a free 
man, and you shall ask pardon for the 
wrong you have done me.” 

There was no fear in the voice; there 
was nothing but confidence. The duke 
glared at the speaker sombrely, recall- 
ing what Herbeck had often said. 

“What you say still remains to be 
proved. Now, what is at the bottom of 
all this?” was the demand. “You men 
have not obtained this interview for 
the sake of affirming your innocence. 
Herr Carmichael, here, declared to me 
on honor that you were in possession of 
a great secret. Out with it, without any 
more useless recrimination.” 

Hans crossed the room to the duke’s 
desk and spread out his treasures 
under the flickering candlelight. The 
duke, with a cry of terror, sprang to- 
ward the secret drawer. His first 
thought was that the shoes and cloak, 
upon which only his eyes ever rested 
now, had been stolen. He straightened. 
Nothing was missing. He glanced from 
face to face; from the articles on the 
desk to those in the drawer. He was 
overwhelmed. But he steadied himself ; 
it was no moment for physical weak- 
ness. Slowly, ignoring every one, he 
came back to the desk and fingered the 
locket. Just then it was exceedingly 
quiet in the room, save that each man 
heard the quick breathing of his neigh- 
bor. The duke opened the locket, looked 
long and steadfastly at the portrait, and 
shut it. Then he went to the drawer 
again and returned with the counter- 
parts. He laid them side by side. The 
likeness was perfect in all details. 


“Carmichael,” he said, “will you 
please help me? My eyes are growing 
old. Do I see these things, or do | 
not? And if I do, which is mine, and 
what does this signify?” The tremor 
in his voice was audible. 

Grumbach answered. “This, high- 
ness. I took these from the little prin- 
cess with my own hands. They have 
never been out of my keeping. Those 
you have I know nothing about.” 

The duke rubbed his eyes. “My 
daughter ?” 

“The Princess Hildegarde is not your 
daughter, highness,” said Hans solemn- 


y. 

“Gott!’ The duke smote the desk in 
despair, a despair which wrung the 
hearts of those who witnessed it. “Her- 
beck! I must send for Herbeck!” 

“Not yet, highness ; later,” Grumbach 
said. 

“But if not Hildegarde I be- 
lieve I must be growing mad!” 

“Patience, your highness!” said Car- 
michael. 

“Patience!” wearily. “You say pa- 
tience when my heart is dying inside 
my breast? Patience? Who, then, is 
this woman I have called my child?” 

“God knows, highness!” Hans stood 
bowed before this parental agony. 

“But what proof have you that she is 
not? What proof, I say?” 

“Would there be two lockets, high- 
ness ?” 

“More proof than this will be needed. 
Produce it. Prolong this agony of 
doubt not another instant.” 

“Speak,” said Hans to the gypsy, 
who was viewing the drama with the 
nonchalance of a spectator rather than 
a participant. 

“Highness,” said the gypsy, bowing, 
“he speaks truly. He came with us. 
For fear that the little highness might 
be recognized as we traveled, we 
changed her clothes. He took them, to- 
gether with the locket. One day the 
soldiers appeared in the distance. We 
all fled. We lost the little highness, 
and none of us ever knew what became 
of her. She wore the costume of my 
own children.” 
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“We shall produce that in time,” said 
Von Arnsberg. 

“Damnable wretch!” said the duke, 
addressing the gypsy. 

The other shrugged. He had been 
promised immunity; that was all he 
cared about, unless it was the bag of 
silver. and gold this old clock mender 
had given him a few hours gone. 

“T am summoning her highness,” said 
the duke, as he struck the bell. 

“And, highness,” added Grumbach, 
“despatch some one for Gretchen, who 
lives at Number Forty the Krumer- 
weg.” 

“The goose girl? What does she 
know? Ah, I remember. She is even 
now with her highness. I will send for 
them both.” 

Gretchen? Carmichael’s bewilder- 
ment increased. What place had the 
goose girl in this tragedy? 

“Now, while we are waiting,” re- 
sumed the duke, his agitation somewhat 
under control, “the proof, the definite 
proof!” 

“Her highness stumbled one night,” 
said Hans, “and fell upon the fire. I 
snatched her back, but not before her 
left arm was badly burned.” 

The gypsy nodded. “I saw it, high- 
ness.” 

And that was why Grumbach went 
to the military ball with opera glasses! 
Carmichael was round-eyed. But 
Gretchen ? 

“The Princess Hildegarde has no 
scar upon either arm,” continued Grum- 
bach. “I have seen them. They are 
without a single flaw.” 

“More than that,” reiterated the 
duke. “That is not enough.” 

They became silent. Now and then 
one or the other stirred. The duke 
never took his eyes off the door through 
which her highness would enter. 

She came in, tender with mercy, an 
arm supporting Gretchen, who was red- 
eyed and white. 

“You sent for us, father?” 

How the word pierced the duke’s 
heart! “Yes, my child,” he answered; 
for it mattered not who she was or 
whither she had come, he had grown 
to love her. 
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“TI am sorry you sent for Gretchen,” 
said Hildegarde. “She is ill.” 

Gretchen sighed. To her the faces of 
the men were indistinct. And, besides, 
she was without interest, listless, 
drooped. 

“My child, will you roll up your left 
sleeve?” said the duke. 

“My sleeve?” Hildegarde thoughtful- 
ly looked round. Roll up her sleeve? 
What possessed her father? 

“Do so at once.” 

“I cannot roll up this sleeve, father,” 
blushing and a trifle angry at so strange 
a request. 

Hans opened his knife and laid bare 
her left arm. She uttered a little an- 
gry cry. “How dare you?” She tried 
to cover the arm. 

“Let me look at it, Hildegarde,” re- 
quested the duke. 

To him she presented her arm, for 
she now understood that a serious af- 
fair was in progress. But there was 
neither mole nor scar upon the round 
and lovely arm. 

“Why do you do this, father? What 
is the meaning?” 

No one answered; no one had the 
heart to answer. Without waiting for 
the duke to bid him continue, Hans un- 
ceremoniously ripped open Gretchen’s 
left sleeve. The ragged scar was visi- 
ble to them all. And while they grouped 
round the astonished goose girl they 
heard her highness cry out with sur- 
prise. 

“What is this?” she said, pointing to 
the two pairs of shoes and the two 
cloaks. She held up the locket, the 
twin of which hung round her neck. 
“Where did these come from?” 

“My child,” the duke answered, un- 
ashamed of his tears, “only God knows 
as yet what it means; but the outward 
sign testifies to a strange and horrible 
blunder. The locket you hold in your 
hand was taken from you when you 
were an infant. The one you wear 
round your neck is, according to the 
statement of one of these men, not 
genuine.” 

“And the significance?” She grew 
tall, and the torn sleeve fell away from 
her arm. 
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“That what is done must be all un- 
done. I know you to be brave. 
Strengthen your heart, then. I stand 
before you the most wretched man in all 
this duchy. These men affirm that I 
am not your father. They say that you 
are not my daughter.” 

“And that Gretchen is!” spoke Hans. 
His conscience was costing every one 
something dear. 

“IT?” Gretchen drew closer to Hilde- 
garde. 

The duke studied the portrait of the 
mother and then the faces of these two 
girls. Both possessed a resemblance, 
only it seemed now that Gretchen was 
nearest to the portrait and Hildegarde 
nearest to the doubt. 

“You say she wore the costume of a 
gypsy child when you lost her?” said 
the duke. 

“Yes.” Von Arnsberg took from un- 
der his coat a small bundle which he 
opened with shaking fingers. He had 
been in the Krumerweg that afternoon. 

“Why, those are mine!” exclaimed 
Gretchen. 

“You see?” said Von Arnsberg. 
“Would you not like to be a princess, 
Gretchen ?” 

A princess? Gretchen’s heart flut- 
tered. A princess? She saw the king 
shaking the bars of his cell; she heard 
his voice calling out his love for her, 
A princess? She laid her head on 
Hildegarde’s shoulder. She was weak, 
and this was some dream. 

“But who, then, am I?” asked Hilde- 
garde. There was no sign of weakness 
here. 

Again there was no answer. 

“Tell what you know,” said Hans to 
the gypsy. “Highness, he alone knows 
the man who brought about all this.” 

“The archplotter of this damnable 
conspiracy?” The duke’s eyes became 
alive, his face, his whole body. Every 
beat of his heart cried out for venge- 
ance. “Who is he? Tell me! Give 
him to me, man, and all of you shall go 
free. Give him into these hands. His 
name!” The duke’s hands worked con- 
vulsively as if they were already round 
the throat of this unseen, implacable 
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enemy. 
ment, 

The gypsy produced a letter. It had 
to be held carefully, as it was old and 
tattered. The duke read it. Beyond 
that it made the original offer it was 
worthless. The handwriting was palpa- 
bly disguised. The duke flung the mis- 
sive to the floor. 

“Fool! Is that all you have? Tell 
me what you know, man, or I will have 
you shot in the morning, immunity or 
no immunity! Quick!” 

“Highness,” said the gypsy, thor- 
oughly alarmed, “this is how it hap- 
pened. My band was staying at the 
time in Dreiberg. We told fortunes 
and exhibited an Italian puppet show. 
The letter came first. I was poor and 
sometimes desperate. I was to take her 
away and leave her with strange peo- 
ple.” 
“Ah!” interrupted the duke, with a 
despairing gesture toward Grumbach. 
“Why did you not leave us all in 
peace?” 

“Highness, a great wrong has been 
done, and God brought me here to right 
it.” 

“You are a brave man,” darkly. 

“I am in your hands, highness,” 
sturdily. “In a mad moment I com- 
mitted a crime. I shall abide by what- 
ever punishment you may inflict.” 

“Continue,” said the duke to the 
gypsy. 

“Well, highness, I would not accept 
till I had talked personally with him. 
He came at last. His face was hidden 
and his voice muffled. But this I saw; 
when he gave me the first half of the 
money I was certain that I should know 
him again.” 

“How ?” 

“By his little finger, highness.” 

“His little finger?’ Von Arnsberg re- 
peated. 

The two women, large-eyed and be- 
wildered, clung to each other’s hand 
tensely. These were heartbreaking 
times. Gretchen’s mind, however, ab- 
sorbed nothing, neither the words nor 
the picture. Her thoughts revolved 
round one thing; if she were a prin- 
cess she could be happy. But the oth- 
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er, from under whose feet all tangible 
substances seemed to be giving way, 
she was possessed by two thoughts 
which surged in her brain like combat- 
ants. If not a princess, what was she? 
If not a princess, she was free. She 
stole a swift glance at Carmichael, who 
seemed far removed from the heart of 
this black business; and had he been 
looking at her he would have seen the 
gates opening into Eden. 

“What was this little finger like?” 
asked the duke, shuddering. 

“One time it had been cut or man- 
gled.” 

“The man was tall?” 

“Yes, -highness.” 

The duke silently toyed with the lit- 
tle yellow shoes. Suddenly he laughed ; 
but it was the terrible laughter of a 
madman. There were death and deso- 
lation in it. 

“Come, all of you; you, Gretchen, 
and you, Hildegarde ; come, Carmichael, 
and you, Arnsberg; all of you! Let us 
go and pay a visit to our good friend, 
Herbeck !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The King of Jugendheit, Prince Lud- 
wig, and the chancellor sat in the form 
of a triangle. Herbeck was making a 
pyramid of his finger tips, sometimes 
touching his chin with his thumbs. His 
face was eheerful. His royal highness, 
still in the guise of a mountaineer, sat 
stiffly in his chair, the expression on his 
face hardly translatable; that on the 
king’s not at all. He was dressed in 
the brilliant uniform of a colonel in the 
Prussian Uhlans, an honor conferred 
upon him recently by King William. 
Prior to his advent into the Grand 
Duchy of Ehrenstein he had been to 
Berlin. A whim, for which he was now 
grateful, had cozened him into carrying 
this uniform along with him on his ad- 
ventures. It was only after he met 
Gretchen that there came moments 
when he forgot he was a king. 

“So your royal highness will under- 
stand,” said Herbeck, “that it was the 
simplest move I could make, and the 
safest. Were it known, or had it been 
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known this morning, that the King of 
Jugendheit and the prince regent had 
entered Dreiberg in disguise and had 
been lodged in the Stein-schloss, there 
would have been a serious riot in the 
city. So I had you arrested as spies. 
Presently a closed carriage will convey 
you to the frontier, and the unfortunate 
incident will be closed.” 

“Thanks!” said Prince Ludwig. 

“And when you cross the frontier, it 
would be wise to disperse the troops 
waiting there for you.” 

Prince Ludwig smiled. “It was only 
an army of defense. The duke had 
nearly twenty thousand men at the 
maneuvers. I have no desire for war; 
but, on the other hand, I am always 
ready for it.” 

“There will never be any war be- 
tween us,” prophetically. “The duke 
grows impatient at times, but I can al- 
ways rouse his sense of justice. You 
will, of course, pardon the move I 
made. There will be no_ publicity. 
There will be no newspaper notoriety, 
for the journalists will know nothing 
of what has really happened.” 

“For that consideration your excel- 
lency has my deepest thanks,” replied 
Prince Ludwig. 

“T thought it best to let you go with- 
out seeing the duke. The meeting 
might be painful.” 

“That also is thoughtful of your ex- 
cellency,” said the king. “I have no 
desire to see or speak to his high- 
ness.” 

“There is, however, one favor I 
should like to ask,” said the prince. 

“Can I grant it?” 

“Easily. I wish to leave a sum of 
money in trust, to be paid to one 
Gretchen Schwarz, who lives in the 
Krumerweg. She is ambitious to be- 
come a singer. Let nothing stand be- 
tween her and her desires,” 

“Granted.” 

The heart of the king, at the sound 
of that dear name, suddenly expanded 
and stifled him. The stiffness went out 
of his shoulders. 

“Ah, this little world of ours,. the 
mistakes and futile schemes we make 
upon it!” The chancellor dallied with 
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his quill pen. “It was a cynical move 
of fate that your majesty should see the 
goose girl first.” 

“Enough!” cried the king vehement- 
ly. “Let us have no more retrospection, 
if you please. Moreover, I shall be 
obliged to you if you will summon at 
once the carriage which is to take us to 
the frontier. The situation has been 
amicably and satisfactorily explained. I 
see no reason why we should be de- 
tained any longer.” 

“Nor I,” added Prince Ludwig. “I 
am rather weary of these tatters. I 
should even like a bath.” 

The three of them were immediately 
attracted by a singular noise outside in 
the corridor. The door swung in vio- 
lently, crashing against the wall and 
shivering into atoms the Venetian mir- 
ror. The king, the prince, and the 
chancellor were instantly upon their 
feet. The king clutched the back of his 
chair with a grip of iron: Gretchen? 
Her highness? What was Gretchen do- 
ing here? Ah, could he have flown! 
He muttered a curse at the chancellor 
But happily Gretchen 


for the delay. 

did not see him. 
The duke came in first, and he waited 

till the others were inside; then he shut 


the door with lesser violence and 
rushed over to the chancellor. 

“Herbeck, you villain!” 

The chancellor stared at the gypsy, 
at Von Arnsberg, at Grumbach. 

“Herbeck, you black scoundrel!’ 
cried the duke. “Can you realize how 
difficult it is not to take you by the 
throat and strangle you here and now ?” 

“He is mad!” said Herbeck, bracing 
himself against the desk. 

“Yes. I am mad, but it is the sane 
madness of a terribly wronged man. 
Come here, you gypsy!” The duke 
seized Herbeck’s hand and pressed it 
down fiercely on the desk. “Look at 
that and tell me if it is not the hand 
of a Judas!” 

“That is the hand, highness,” said the 
gypsy, without hesitation. 

The duke flung the hand aside. As 
he did so something snapped in Her- 
beck’s brain, though at that instant he 
was not conscious of it. 
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“It was you, you! It was your hand 
that wrecked my life, yours! Ah, is 
there such villainy? Are such men born 
and do they live? My wife dead, my 
own heart broken, Arnsberg ruined and 
disgraced! And these two children: 
Which is mine?” 

To the King of Jugendheit the ceil- 
ing reeled and the floor revolved un- 
der his feet. 

“Villain, what have you to 
What was your purpose?” 

How many years, thought Herbeck, 
had he been preparing for this mo- 
ment? How long had he been steeling 
his heart against this very scene? Fu- 
tile dream! He drew himself together 
with a supreme effort. He would face 
this hour as he had always planned to 
face it. Found out! He looked at his 
finger, touched it with an impersonal 
curiosity. He had forgotten all about 
such a possibility. Where had he read 
that there is no crime but leaves some 
evidence, infinitesimally small though it 
be, which shall lead to the truth? After 
all, he was glad. The strain, borne so 
long, was gradually killing him. A lit- 
tle finger, to have stopped the wheel of 
so great a scheme! Irony! 

“Your highness,” he said, his voice 
soft and strangely clear, “I have been 
waiting for this hour. So I am found 
out! How little we know what God 
intends !” 

“You speak of God? 
pheme!” 

“Bear with me for a space. 
not hold you long.” 

“But why? What have I done to 
you that you should wreck all I hold 
dear ?” 

“For you I have always had a strong 
affection, strange as it may sound.” 
Herbeck fumbled with his collar which 
was tightening round his throat like a 
band of hot iron. “I have practically 
governed this country for sixteen years. 
In that time I have made it prosperous 
and happy; I have given you a substan- 
tial treasury ; I have made you an army; 
I have brought peace where you would 
have brought war. To my people God 
will witness that I have done my duty 
as I saw it. One day I fell the victim 


say? 


You _bilas- 


I shall 
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of a mad dream. And to think that I 
almost won!” 

“And I?” said Hildegarde, her hands 
clenched and pressed against her bosom. 
“What have you done to me, who am 
innocent of any wrong? What have 
you done to me?” 

“You, my child? 
you greatest of all. The wrong I have 
done to you is irreparable. Ah, have 
not my arms hungered for the touch 
of you, my heart ached for the long- 
ing of you? To see you day after day, 
always humble before you, always glad 
to kiss the back of your hand! Have I 
not lived in hell, your highness?” turn- 
ing to the duke. 

“What am I, and who am 1?” whis- 
pered Hildegarde. 

“I am your father!” simply. 


I have wronged 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Grand Duke of Ehrenstein be- 
held the chancellor with that phase of 
astonishment which leaves the mind un- 
clouded. The violent storm in his heart 
gave way toa calm, not at all menacing, 


but tinctured with a profound pity. 
What a project! What a mind to con- 
ceive it, to perfect it down to so small 
a detail as a jeweler’s mark in the gold 
of the locket! And a little finger to be- 
tray it! In a flash he saw vividly all 
this man had undergone, day by day, 
unfaltering, unhesitant, forgetting noth- 
ing, remembering everything but the 
one insignificant item which was to 
overthrow him. He felt that he was 
confronted with a great problem; what 
to do with the man? 

Prince Ludwig took off his hat. 
“Herbeck, you are a great politician.” 

“No, prince,” replied Herbeck, with 
ineffable sadness. “Had I been a great 
politician I should have succeeded. Ah, 
give this to my merit; self never en- 
tered into this dream. For you, my 
child, only for you. And so great was 
this dream that I almost made you a 
queen! You are my flesh and blood, 
the child of my wife, whom I loved. 
She was only a singer in the Opera, at 
Dresden, but her soul was great, like 
yours. It is a simple story.” 
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Hildegarde did not move, nor had 
she moved since the revelation. Car- 
michael, a secret joy in his heart, 
watched the girl for the slightest sway- 
ing, that inevitable prelude to fainting. 
But Hildegarde was not the kind of a 
woman who fainted in the face of a 
catastrophe, however great it might be. 
The only sign of life lay in her beau- 
tiful eyes, the gaze of which remained 
unswervingly fixed upon the chancel- 
lor’s ashen countenance. 

“Hildegarde,” said the duke, “you 
shall become my daughter, and you 
shall dwell here till the end of your 
days. I will try to right the wrong that 
has been done to you.” 

“No, your highness,” she replied. 
“There is but one place for me, and that 
is at my father’s side.” And resolutely 
she walked to the chancellor’s left and 
her hand stole down and met his firm- 
ly. “My father, I forgive you,” she 
said, with quiet dignity. 

“They are all wrong, Frederick,” 
whispered Prince Ludwig. “She is as 
much a princess as the other.” 

“You forgive me?” The chancellor 
could not believe his ears. 

“Yes, father.” 

Then, recalling all the child-hunger in 
his arms and heart, he swept her to his 
breast convulsively; and the unloosed 
tears dropped upon her bright head. 

“And who am I?” said Gretchen. 

“Breunner, you say this little goose 
girl is my daughter ?”’ 

“I solemnly swear it, highness, Look 
into her face again carefully.” 

The duke did so, a hand on either 
cheek. He scrutinized every contour, 
the color of the eyes, the low, broad 
brow, the curve of the chin. Out of the 
past he conjured up the mother’s face 
Yes, beyond any doubt, there was a 
haunting likeness, and he had never 
noted it before. 

“But who will prove it to the world?” 
he cried hopelessly, still holding Gretch- 
en’s wondering face between his hands. 

“I will prove it,” said the king. 

“You? And how?” 

“T will marry Gretchen; I will make 
her a queen. That will -be proof 
enough.” 
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“A fine stroke, nephew; a_ bold 
stroke!” Prince Ludwig laid his hand 
upon the king’s shoulder with rare af- 
fection. 

“If you accept her without further 
proof, I, her father, can do no less.” 
And the duke kissed Gretchen on the 
forehead and led her over to the king, 
gravely joining their hands. 

“Gretchen!” murmured the king. 

“I do not know how to act like a 
princess.” 

“T will teach you.” 

Gretchen laid her head on his breast. 
_ She was very tired and much bewil- 
dered. 

The duke paced the length of the 
cabinet several times. No one inter- 
rupted his meditation. Back and forth, 
one hand hanging to the opposite shoul- 
der, the other folding over his chin. 
Then he paused with abruptness. 

“Your majesty, I regret that your 
father is not alive to accept my apolo- 
gies for so baselessly misjudging him. 
Arnsberg, nothing that I can do will re- 
store these wasted years. But I offer 
you the portfolio.” 

“I am only a broken man, your high- 
ness; too old.” 

“It is my will.” 

Arnsberg bent his head in submis- 
sion. 

“As for you,” said the duke to the 
gypsy, “go, and if you ever step this 
side the frontier again you will be shot 
out of hand.” He stopped again in 
front of Grumbach. “I promised to 
have you shot in the morning. That 
promise holds. But a train leaves for 
Paris a little after midnight. My ad- 
vice is for you not to miss it.” 

“And my father, your highness?” 
said Hildegarde bravely. 

“Herbeck, your estates are confiscate, 
your name is struck from the civic and 
military lists. Have you any ready 
funds ?” 

“A little, your highness.” 

“Enough to take you forever out of 
this part of the world?” 

“Yes, your highness.” 

“You do not ask to be forgiven, and 
I like that. I have judges in Dreiberg. 
I could have you tried and condemned 
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for high treason, shot or imprisoned for 
life. But to-night I shall not use this 
prerogative. You have, perhaps, three 
hours to get your things in order. To- 
morrow you will be judged and con- 
demned. But you, Hildegarde——” 

“No, your highness; we will both 
take the train for Paris. Gretchen, you 
will be happy.” 

Gretchen ran and flung herself into 
Hildegarde’s arms ; and the two of them 


wept. Hildegarde pushed Gretchen 
away gently. 

“Come, father, we have so little 
time.” 


And this was the sum of the duke’s 
revenge. 


It never took Carmichael long to 
make up his mind definitely. He found 
his old friend the cabman in the platz, 
and they drove like mad to the con- 
sulate. An hour here sufficed to close 
his diplomatic career and seal it her- 
metically. The clerk, however, would 
go on like Tennyson’s brook, forever 
and forever. Next he went to the resi- 
dence of his banker in the Ko6nig- 
strasse and got together all his avail- 
able funds. Eleven o’clock found him 
in his rooms at the Grand Hotel, fever- 
ishly packing his trunk and bag. Paris! 
He would go, also, even if they passed 
on to the remote ends of the world. 

The train stood waiting in the gloomy 
Bahnhof. The guards patrolled the 
platform. Presently three men came 
out of the station door. Two were of- 
ficers; the third, Colonel von Wallen- 
stein, was in civilian dress. He was sul- 
len and depressed. 

Said one of the officers: “And it is 
the express command of General Duc- 
witz that you will return here under the 
pain of death. Is that explicit?” 

“It is.’ The colonel got into his 
compartment and slammed the door vi- 
ciously. 

In the next compartment sat Grum- 
bach. He was smoking his faithful 
pipe. He was, withal, content. This 
was far more satisfactory than stand- 
ing up before the firing line. And, be- 
sides, he had made history in Ehren- 
stein that night; they would not forget 




















the name of Breunner right away. To 
America, with a clean slate and a re- 
poseful conscience ; it was more than he 
had any reasonable right to expect. 
Tekla! He laughed sardonically. She 
was no doubt sound asleep by this time, 
and the end of the chapter would never 
be written for her. What fools these 
young men a-courting were! War and 
famine and pestilence; did these not 
always follow at the heels of women? 

As the station master’s bell rang, the 
door opened and a man jumped in. He 
tossed his bag into the corner and 
plumped down in the seat. 

“Captain ?” 

“You, Hans?” 

“Yes. Where are you going?” 

“I am weary of Dreiberg, so I am 
taking a little vacation.” 

“For how long?” suspiciously. 

“Oh, for ever so long!” evasively. 
And Carmichael lifted his: feet to the 
opposite seat and prepared to go to 
sleep. 

Hans said nothing more. He was 
full of wisdom. He had an idea. The 
fleeing chancellor and his daughter 
were on this train, and he was certain 
that his friend Carmichael knew it. 

The lights of the city presently van- 
ished, and the long journey began, 
through the great clefts in the moun- 
tains, over gorges, across rivers, along 
wide valleys, and into the mountains 
again; a journey of nearly seventy 
hours. At each stop Carmichael got 
out, and every time he returned Hans 
could read disappointment on his face. 
Still he said nothing. He was an ad- 
mirable comrade. 

By the aid of certain small briberies 
on the train and in Paris Carmichael 
gathered, bit by bit, that the destination 
of the woman he loved was America. 
But never once did he set eyes upon 
her till she and her father mounted the 
gangplank to the vessel which was to 
carry them across the wide Atlantic. 
The change in Herbeck was pitiable. 
His face had aged twenty years in these 
sixty odd hours. His clothes, the same 
he had worn that ever-memorable night, 
hung loosely about his gaunt frame, and 
there was a vacancy in his eyes which 
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was eloquent of mental collapse. The 
girl quietly and tenderly guided him to 
the deck and thence to his stateroom. 
Carmichael bided his time. 

The second day out his first oppor- 
tunity came. He discovered them lean- 
ing against the rail. He watched them 
uneasily, wondering how he might ap- 
proach without startling her. At last 
he keyed up his courage. 

“Good morning, your highness,” he 
stammered, and inwardly cursed his stu- 
pidity. 

At the sound of his voice she turned, 
and there was no mistaking the glad- 
ness in her eyes. 

“Mr. Carmichael ?” 

“Yes. I was surprised to learn that 
you were taking the same boat as my- 
self.” 

How clumsy he was! she thought. 
For she had known his every move 
since the train drew out of Dreiberg. 

“Father, here is our friend, Hert 
Carmichael.” 

“Carmichael?” said Herbeck slowly, 
“Ah, yes. Good morning.” 

And Carmichael instantly compre. 
hended that his name recalled nothing 
to the other man’s remembrance. 

“You are returning to America?” 
she asked. 

“For good, perhaps. To tell the 
truth, I ran away, deserted my post, 
though technically I have already re- 
signed. But America has been calling 
me for some days. You have never 
been to sea before?” 

“No; it is all marvelous and strange 
to me.” 

“Let us walk, my child,” said Her- 
beck. 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Car- 
michael?” she said. Never more the 
rides in the fair mornings. Never more 
the beautiful gardens, the music, the 
galloping of soldiers who drew their 
sabres whenever they passed her. 
Never more any of these things. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” he 
said, in an undertone. 

“No,” sadly. 

The days, more or less monotonous, 
went past. Sometimes he saw her alone 
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on deck, but only for a little while. Her 
father was slowly improving, but with 
this improvement came the natural de- 
sire for seclusion; so he came on deck 
only at night. 

The night on which the vessel bore 
into the moist, warm air of the Gulf 
Stream was full of moonshine, of 
smooth, phosphorescent billows. Her- 
beck had gone below. The girl leaned 
over the rail, alone and lonely. And 
Carmichael, seeing her, could not longer 
still the desire in his heart. He came 
up to her. 

“See!” she exclaimed, pointing to the 
little eddies of foam speeding along 
the hull. “Do you know what they re- 
mind me of? Mermaids’ fingers, grasp- 
ing and clutching at the boat as if to 
drag it down below.” 

How beautiful she was with the frost 
of moonlight on her hair! 

“You must not talk like that,” he ad- 
monished. 

“IT am very unhappy. 

“And when you say that you make 
me so, too.” 


” 
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“Why ?” 
at last. 

“Do you remember the night you 
dropped your fan?” leaning so closely 
toward her that his arm pressed against 
hers. 

“T remember.” 

“You put that word then. In honor 
I dared not answer. You were a prin- 
cess; I was only a soldier of fortune. 
But now that you are in trouble, but 
now that you have need of me, I may 
answer. I may tell you now why, why 
I have thrown ambition and future to 
the winds, why I am here at your side 
to-night. Need I tell you? Do you not 
know, and have you not known? Am 
I cruel to speak of love in the moment 
of your great affliction? Well, I must 
be cruel. I love you! Faithfully and 
loyally, now and hereafter, through this 
sad day into happier ones. I ask noth- 
ing for this love I offer; I ask only that 
I may use it in your service, in good 
times or bad.” 

“Ask what you will,” she whispered. 
“T am happy now!” 


She had. spoken the word 
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BETROTHAL 


OMEWHERE to-day there’s summer air, 
And in a scented garden-close 
Perchance a lover culls a rose— 
A damask rose—to grace the hair 
Of her who loiters on the stair 
And yearns, and with her yearning glows. 


The damask rose will woo her hair, 
And he her veiled, alluring eyes; 
The startled blush of love’s surprise 

Upon her cheek will bloom and bear 
Its sudden rose, beyond compare 

Of roses in the garden there. 


And straightway shall her love constrain 

Her glowing lips to yield in turn 

Their rare, reluctant rose, and learn 
Love’s creed, that like a song’s refrain 

Shall haunt her lips—that fain would burn 
For shame because they yield again. 
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F I thought it was 
rheumatism,’’ 
said Mr. Pendleton 
Perkins meditatively, 
“if I really felt it was 





He was seated in 
" his bathrobe on the 
side of the bed, making tentative efforts 
with one foot to reach a fugitive Turk- 
ish slipper. The noon sunlight, stream- 
ing in through the windows from which 
Dawson had just drawn back the shut- 
ters, threw into pitiless relief the frosty 
stubbled rime on cheeks and chin, the 
telltale marks of gathering crow’s- 
feet, the flabby circles beneath his tired 
eyes. Mr. Perkins shuddered as he 
caught sight of his own reflection in 
the mirror on the opposite wall; and 
smothering an involuntary groan, rose 
with slow precaution to his feet. 

“Dawson,” he said, with something 
akin to fear in his tones, “can you sug- 
gest any reason why I should be so 
particularly stiff this morning?” 

His man coughed deprecatingly as he 
stooped to recover a white cloth spat 
he had dropped upon the floor. 

“T really couldn’t say, sir,” he replied, 
flicking off an imaginary speck of dust. 
“I don’t suppose as it could hardly be 
the dancin’, sir?” 

“Dancing? Dancing? But I’ve al- 
ways danced!” exclaimed Mr. Perkins 
indignantly. “Why, in Heaven’s name, 
that should lame a man ye 
paused abruptly, as his eyes again 
sought those of the jaded figure in the 
looking-glass, and a flush rose to his 
cheeks. “Of course,” he added angrily, 
“if you mean to insinuate I am perhaps 
not so young as I once was 
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Dawson turned to lay the gold- 
mounted clothes brush in its proper 
place upon the dressing table, before 
he answered, 

“T hopes, sir,” he said, with calm 
imperturbability, “that I knows my 
place, and always keeps it.” 

“T should hope so indeed!” retorted 
his master, with asperity; and a mo- 
ment later the bathroom door closed 
with unwonted emphasis behind his re- 
treating figure. 
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“Same old story, Pendleton; look- 
ing sweet as a bud and fresh as paint. 
I’m hanged if I see how you do the 
trick,” said Rutherford, with a groan, 
as he dropped into an armchair at the 
other’s side. “It was three-thirty be- 
fore I managed to break away from 
that cotillion you led; and the Lord 
only knows when I hit the bed. Made 
an everlasting fool of myself, too, try- 
ing to act house-broke, and go through 
the old paces again. I guess it’s the 
West for mine. I tell you, rounding 
up’s a gentle dream, compared to the 
strenuosity of a dinner dance.” 

Mr. Perkins stole a furtive glance at 
the nearest mirror, and a self-satisfied 
smile rose to his lips as he crossed one 
leg over the other, and caressing his 
favorite ankle in its immaculate spat, 
looked at Rutherford’s raw-boned fig- 
ure with tolerant amusement. Daw- 
son and the club chef had done their 
best for him, grooming and feeding 
had wrought their customary miracles, 
and with a thrill of relief he realized 
that he had nothing to fear from the 
light shining in through the plate-glass 
windows that for twenty years had 
served as his outlook on the world. 











“It’s just a question of habit, my 
dear fellow,” he said, with a note of 
patronage in his tones. “I dare say a 
day on one of your ranches would do 
me up for a week.” 

“T reckon it would be nearer a 
month,” returned Rutherford grimly, as 
his eyes took in the details of the 
subtle symphony in mauve to which 
Mr. Perkins’ stockings, linen, waist- 
coat, and tie contributed their respect- 
ive notes, leading up to the culminat- 
ing accent of the scarfpin. “Do you 
know, Pen, if I didn’t remember you 
as you used to be at New Haven in 
eighty-nine, I wouldn’t feel so—so 
damned sorry for you!” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated the 
startled object of his pity, glancing 
hastily around the deserted clubroom 
to see if their words were overheard. 
“Really, you know, I fail to under- 
stand 

“Of course you do,” answered Ruth- 
erford, nodding his head gravely. “If 
you understood me, the tragedy’d be all 
off. Good Lord!” he added, under his 
breath, as pulling himself together in 
his chair he squared his shoulders with 
an impatient shrug. “Think of the 
days, and the weeks, and the months, 
and the years, actual years, of this 
sort of thing! Going round and round 
like a squirrel in a cage; beginning 
where you left off, and leaving off, at 
last, where you began!” 

Mr. Perkins flushed, and adjusted his 
eyeglasses with careful deliberation. 
“My dear fellow,” he drawled, “we 
allow our Western friends to use a 
certain license of speech, but we really 
don’t expect them to abuse it. If you 
no longer find our effete customs to 
your taste why desert your amiable 
cowpunchers for our society? 

Rutherford swore softly under his 
breath as he rose to his feet; and 
thrusting his clenched fists into the 
pockets of his sack coat, stood staring 
moodily out of the window at the 
crowded Avenue before him. As the 
mounted policeman at the corner raised 
his arm in signal, and the two streams 
of waiting vehicles began moving north 
and south, he turned away with a 
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troubled frown, and dropping back into 
the seat he had just deserted, leaned 
forward and laid his hand on the 
other’s knee. 

“Pen,” he said hesitatingly, “there’s 
something I’ve been trying to speak to 
you about for the past few days; and 
perhaps that question of yours makes 
it a bit easier. You haven’t known, 
of course, how thin the ice between 
us was, I broke through clumsily just 
now, and I beg your pardon. You see, 
for old time’s sake 

He paused, with his eyes fixed on 
the almost transparent whiteness of 
Mr. Perkins’ slender fingers, and a 
touch of whimsical wistfulness crept 
into their depths as he glanced from 
them to his own broad palm, bronzed 
and calloused by sun and _ taut-held 
rein, and scarred by the treacherous 
knife of a Cuban scout. 

“Yes, you’re in the right,” he said 
at last, as he slowly raised his head. 
“We'd better stay out there where we 
belong, we of the West. It’s some- 
thing a man like you can never under- 
stand, but we come back aliens to our 
blood and breed. And yet the old 
ties draw us. There are times when 
the eternal stillness and bigness of those 
starlit plains frighten me; when I’m 
half mad for the noise and smells of 
these roaring city streets, and my eyes 
ache for the blatant glare of the theatre 
lights along Broadway. I’d always 
meant to come back to it in the end, 
when I’d made my pile and could stand 
the pace that men like you have set. 
But now He passed his hand 
wearily over his forehead, and his face 
looked suddenly old and haggard as 
he turned it toward his friend. “It 
stifles me,” he went on under his breath. 
“T’ve lived away from it all too long. 
I want the feel of a horse between my 
knees, and the feel of the clean, wide 
air against my cheek. And I miss the 
men I’ve worked among; they’re— 
they’re mighty human,” he ended sim- 
ply. 

Again he looked at the open palm 
which lay on his knee; and as his fin- 
gers suddenly closed over the cicatrice 
that seamed it, his knuckles showed 
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white through the reddened tan and 
the nails sank into the hardened flesh 
against which he clinched them. 

“But you know that that isn’t all,” 
he resumed hurriedly. “You know 
that I can’t come back here and be— 
alone! I’ve always made my plans for 
her; I’ve worked and made my pile 
for her; and I’ve kept straight and 
lived clean because I’ve hoped—because 
I’ve prayed ” He raised his eyes 
to the other’s face; and as their looks 
met the color faded from Mr. Perkins’ 
cheeks and the full lines of his mouth 
grew straight and hard. 

“If you love a woman like that,” 
Rutherford’s halting voice went on 
after a pause, “you can forget your- 
self. When the moment comes and 
claims you you can even go to the man 
that stands between you and her and 
tell him—and ask him to—be good to 
her. I think she’s always cared for 
you,” he finished gently. “I think she'll 
go on caring to the end.” Again he 
passed his hand over his forehead, and 
the lines in his face grew deeper as 
he spoke. “I’ve told her this time I'll 
never come again until she calls me; 
and then I believe I’d come back to 
her from the grave itself. But I want 
her happy, Pen. I want that now more 
than anything else on earth.” 

He rose to his feet and stood look- 
ing down at the other with a smile 
in which there was no trace of bitter- 
ness. 

“I think the gods have been good 
to you,” he said as he turned away. 
““Her price,’ as the Book says, ‘is far 
above rubies.’ ” 








She had listened to him in perfect 
silence, and the room seemed very still 
to Mr. Perkins when the sound of his 
own voice had died away. He had 
spoken with the quiet, well-bred assur- 
ance of a man who asks for no more 
than he is ready to repay; who, know- 
ing his own value in the eyes of his 
social world, assumes the worth of that 
which he solicits ; and though the words 
that he had used were the familiar 
pawns with which all must play who 
would win the game, impulse and 
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chance had not been factors, and the 
crude note of passion was ignored. 

The scene had even the suggestion 
of familiarity in its details. He had 
always meant to ask Eleanor Schuyler 
to be his wife; had always looked for- 
ward to the hour when he should 
claim her finished grace and charm to 
shield him from the too exacting tax 
of duties he no longer cared to face. 
When he had run his race and neared 
the goal, when he had drained his cup 
and found the lees, he wished her 
gracious presence in his home to lend 
distinction to the mellowing years. 
But she had never answered him with 
silence when he had planned what he 
would say, and his heart had not beat 
fast, and his throat grown dry as he 
sat waiting for the words that she 
must speak ; nor had her loveliness then 
filled him with a vague sense of some- 
thing evasive and remote—a feeling to 
which the subtle harmony of her sur- 
roundings now seemed to add a note of 
doubt and unreality. 

But as she at last turned toward him 
in her chair, and, still silently, 
stretched out her hand, he took it in his 
own with a sudden emotion of relief 
that almost overpowered him; and 
pressed his lips to it with a fervor of 
which he would have thought himself 
incapable an hour before. It seemed 
a symbol of her surrender of her 
woman’s self to his possession, and he 
felt the primitive instincts of the con- 
quering male stir in his blood at the 
sight of its delicate femininity, lying 
soft and unresisting in his grasp. It 
was not until he had raised his eyes 
to hers and read the troubled question 
in their depths that he understood it 
was pity, and not love, which had 
granted him his moment of illusion. 

“Eleanor !’’ he stammered breathless- 
ly. “Eleanor!” 

She gently released herself from his 
detaining fingers, and clasping her 
hands in her lap, sat staring at the fire 
with bent head and averted face. A 
smouldering brand in the ashes of the 
hearth flared up ruddily for an instant, 
kindling the tawny lights in her fair 
hair and throwing into relief the lines 
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of brow and chin and the pure curve 
of her colorless cheek. Then as the 
last flicker died away to spent embers 
she turned to him again; but he saw 
that her lips were still unsmiling, and 
she did not raise her eyes to his. 

“T have always hoped,” she said slow- 
ly, “that in growing older I might never 
lose the most precious gift of youth 
—the power to believe, and trust, and 
love. If you had asked me a week 
ago what had kept me young in heart, 
Pen, I should have dared to put my 
hand in yours and tell you that it was 
my love for you. For I think I have 
always loved you,” she added wistfully. 
“T’ve loved you from the night when 
you kissed my glove on the stairs; that 
night when I made my bow to our 
little world, and you led the cotillion 
with me. Do you remember how long 
ago that was, Pen? I was just eight- 
een; and you—you were thirty-three. 
I’ve never blamed you; you couldn’t 
know how much it meant to me. Some- 
times I can laugh when I look back 
across the years to the girl I used to 
be; but sometimes, Pen, I pity her, for 
you held her happiness in the hollow 
of your hand. 

“IT haven’t been impatient; after a 
while I understood that in the end we 
two would come together. I’ve always 
known that when you were tired you 
would turn to me. And I—perhaps I 
have grown humble as I’ve grown 
older—I was ready to welcome you 
and be content. But now She 
raised her eyes to his with sudden 
passion, and he saw they were dim with 
unshed tears. “They were the best 
years of our lives,” she said tremu- 
lously. “What have we done with 
them, you and [?” 

“Can’t you believe the best are yet 
to come?” he pleaded, bending toward 
her with a strange fear at his heart. 
“Eleanor, you can’t mean id 

“What can a woman of thirty give to 
the man she marries?” she answered 
steadily. ‘“‘What can she give if she 








has lost her power to believe, and hope, 
and trust? 
a week ago. 
sO many years. 


I shouldn’t have understood 
I’ve blinded myself for 
But to-day id 
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Again she raised her eyes, and his own 
fell beneath their earnest glance. “I 
can’t judge you,” she said gently, 
“You’ve simply lived your life. After 
all, it’s the only one we’re taught to 
live. I think we even despise a little 
those who have the courage to open 
the cage door and step out into the 
world, while we go round and round 
our circle of pleasure, beginning where 
we left off and leaving off at last 
where we began. In the old days I 
was even proud because you led us all; 
because they said that no one else could 
quite fill your place. But now—now it 
seems to me a tragedy, and the wreck- 
ing of that man whom the girl I used 
to be loved.” 

They had risen while she was speak- 
ing, and as she held out her hand to 
him in a gesture of farewell, he caught 
it in both of his own with an inarticu- 
late cry of protest, and drew her to- 
ward him in spite of her resistance. 

“Eleanor,” he begged, “you must 
listen to me, dear! You don’t know 
what you are saying! I can’t live with- 
out you! I’ve always meant you should 
be my wife; I’ve never 

She freed herself, and turning, 
looked at the smouldering embers on 
the hearth. 

“Why should we try to kindle them 
again?” she said softly. “The ro- 
mance of the girl I sometimes pity is 
quite dead, Pen; and my future—I 
think my future belongs to him.” 

He drew back, and a flush rose to 
his cheeks. “You mean Rutherford?” 
he questioned. ‘You mean that, after 
all, you'll marry—him?” 

She faced him unflinchingly ; but her 
lips were no longer colorless, and the 
rise and fall of her bosom showed that 
her pulses quickened as she spoke. 

“A week ago I told him I could give 
him nothing in exchange,” she an- 
swered. “I thought you had beggared 
me of all good gifts. But to-day 1 
She threw out both arms in an elo- 
quent gesture of relief, and her eyes 
shone on him through a mist of happy 
tears. “To-day I know the past can 
bury its dead; and we two can face 
the future, hand in hand.” 


























In the failing light she could not 
see that he had grown old and hag- 
gard as she spoke, or note the effort 
with which he squared his shoulders 
and drew himself together as he turned 
io go; and she was only dimly con- 
scious of the words he was speaking 
in that voice which had once thrilled 
through every fibre of her being, but 
now sounded: vague and unreal in her 
ears, like an echo of that past from 
which she had set her face. 

“You have honored me so highly,” 
he said quietly, “that you have placed 
me for all time above meanness or re- 
proach. I can even stand here and 
tell you that the man you have chosen 
is worthy of you. I can even give you 
up to him, knowing in my heart that 
he will make you happier than I could 
have done. As you say, I have lived 
my life, and missed what would have 
made that life worth the living. Now, 
like some ghost of those dead years— 
years, Eleanor, I might have shared 
with you—I come back to say with all 
good wishes, the old phrase of chan- 
ging rule and destiny: ‘The king is 
dead! Long live the king!” 


The glory of the setting sun was 
drowned in chilly mist, and Mr. Per- 
kins shivered as, drawing his fur-lined 
coat about him, he walked slowly down 
the steps toward the electric brougham 
waiting at the curb. His erect car- 
riage and the youthful jauntiness of 
his step were gone; and he looked at 
the questioning chauffeur in a dazed 
bewilderment that seemed to leave him, 
for the moment, incapable of thought 
or speech. He had lost even the sem- 
blance of his hope and purpose; he was 
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adrift and unpiloted in the waters 
which lay outside the quiet haven to- 
ward which he had always meant to 
turn his homing prow. He had never 
dreamed of casting anchor in any other 
port, but now 

There was a quick, feminine cry that 
rose above the muffled roar of the city, 
the clatter of hoofs, as the horses be- 
tween the traces were thrown back 
upon their haunches; and the next in- 
stant a carriage had drawn up to the 
sidewalk, and a fluttering hand and 
glowing face were greeting him from 
the open window. 

“IT want to thank you,” a clear, girl- 
ish voice cried joyously. “We've just 
got your note; and aunty says you’re 
an angel to promise to lead my cotil- 
lion. But, of course, I’d never have 
come out if you hadn’t. Aunty says 
you make and unmake débutantes as 
old Warwick did kings. But you’re not 
ill, are you?” she broke off in con- 
sternation. “Please keep well until 
after the twentieth is over, or every- 
thing will be a failure, and my whole 
winter spoiled!” 

Mr. Perkins raised his head with a 
laugh, like a veteran warrior who hears 
the bugle call to arms. It was the 
voice of his world claiming him again 
—that world he had once thought to 
hold, for a woman’s heart and love. 

“IT assure you”—he smiled back to 
the eager face bending toward him— 
“that I never was better in my life. 
I shall take the first opportunity I can 
find to call and talk over our plans 
for the great event; and I shall then 
convince you, Miss Dorothy, that I am 
looking forward to it with quite as 
much eagerness as you yourself.” 
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PON that portion of 
the convent veranda 
which I called mine 
because it lay direct- 
ly outside the win- 
dows of my quarters, 
Philly and I were 
breakfasting. For 
some time we had not spoken. She ap- 
parently had been absorbed in her 
thoughts, and I was watching her. Al- 
ways a pleasant sight, as a beautiful 
girl must be, she was especially so that 
morning. Her big, brown eyes were 
very bright, and on her olive cheeks 
was a faint flush, like that which one 
sometimes sees on the inside of a sea- 
shell. She had been absently stirring 
her coffee, but suddenly left off and 
looked up at me with a smile that 
showed the tips of little white teeth be- 
hind the red lips. 

“Tsn’'t it nice, Daddy Quentin?” she 
asked. “Doesn’t it make you happy? 
But I know it does.” 

From her childhood—which, as she 
was only seventeen, was not so far back 
—Philly had been in the habit of as- 
suming that by the unaided light of my 
inner consciousness I could follow her 
trains of thought. When I failed, as 
of course I generally did, she was apt 
to become impatient. Therefore I pal- 
tered, 

“Really, I don’t know, my dear,” I 
replied. “I suppose so. They never 
should have set me to building that 
wharf down at the port; it’s no sort 
of work for a quartermaster. But I’m 
very glad indeed that it’s finished, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“Uncle Quent, you know perfectly 
well that I didn’t mean that the least 
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bit in the world,” was her prompt and 
indignant reply. “Sometimes I think 
you're pretending to be stupid just to 
tease me. Why can’t you answer me 
properly ?” 

“I'd try, my dear, if you wouldn’t 
mind explaining what it is you’re talk- 
ing about,’ I replied meekly. “What 
is it that should make me so especially 
happy just now?” 

Philly stirred her coffee again, took 
a tentative sip and with a little grimace 
set the cup down as though she found 
its contents too hot. But I, who had 
known and loved her almost since she 
was born, was perfectly aware that she 
was trying to gain time in which to 
put her feelings into words. 

“You ought to understand what I 
mean without a diagram, Uncle 
Quent,” said she at last, rather peevish- 
ly. “I mean that everything is coming 
out so well. Even your old wharf, for 
that matter, where you broke Dad’s 
Dad’s leg.” 

I objected to this remark. It is 
true that a falling derrick boom had 
broken the leg of her grandfather, Gen- 
eral Redfield, an old and dear friend of 
mine, who commanded the isolated 
Philippine army post of Tarlaginan, 
where we at that time were stationed. 
But it was by no fault of mine; I was 
not even present when the accident oc- 
curred. I rummaged in my mind for 
a reply that should be sufficiently se- 
vere. Undoubtedly she knew what I 
was at, for before I could formulate 
one she went on. 

“But his leg is getting on so fast, 
now—wonderfully so, for a man of his 
years, Doctor Scott says. Dear Major 
3rin’s wound will let him sit up for a 
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little while in a day or two if it keeps 
on as it’s going. And then, when in 
a few years he’d maybe be too old to 
marry at all, he and Helen, who’s one 
of the dearest girls in the whole world, 
fall in love with each other. And then, 
there’s Tommy and me, you know. 
There’s so much happiness here at the 
post that I know you must feel it—or 
would, if you hadn’t been so nasty 
about Tommy.” 

I did not affect to misunderstand her 
last remark. Since her grandfather’s 
accident she had fallen into the habit 
of breakfasting with me after she had 
attended to his wants. At first I fre- 
quently had asked “Tommy,” otherwise 
one Thomas Pendale, lieutenant of 
cavalry, to join us in these repasts, but 
of late I had omitted to do so. He and 
Philly were engaged. I liked the lad; 
liked him thoroughly, but he did not 
prove an enlivening companion at 
breakfast. All he would do was to sit 
and stare at Philly. She was well worth 
looking at, it is true, but to see him 
do it was not in the least amusing to 
me. Besides, he would have a monop- 
oly of her later on, and so could af- 
ford to wait. I said as much to Philly, 
who laughed, and reaching across the 
table, laid her hand on mine in token 
of forgiveness. 

‘But all the same, doesn’t it make 
you happy—all this happiness around 
you, Uncle Quent?” she persisted; then 
repeated: “But I know it does.” 

I said nothing, allowing silence to 
pass for assent. I was not at all sure 
that she was not right. The intuitions 
of a girl like Philly are not lightly to 
be disregarded, and whatever the cause, 
I reflected, it still was true that my soul 
was at peace that morning with itself 
and its surroundings. Personally I was 
of the opinion that this was caused 
largely by the fact that the irksome 
work on that wharf was over and done 
with, because the breakfast was a good 
one, and because Philly: was there to 
help me eat it, for I loved to see her 
face, doubly beautiful now in its happi- 
ness, looking into mine from the oppo- 
site side of the table. But at that mo- 
ment the look of happiness faded from 
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Philly’s face, and disgust, together with 
something very like hatred, took its 
place. For Philly hated as she loved, 
intensely. 

“One of the nicest things that has 
happened at all was getting Helen away 
from those awful people,” she said, in 
a low tone. “Here he comes up the 
path, now.” 

“Who?” I asked. “Major Hopkins?” 

“Hopkins, Sin Verguenza,” she re- 
plied, nodding. “And that Lorilla girl 
is with him.” Then she dropped her 
eyes to her plate and became silent. 

Though, as Philly spoke, I heard 
their footsteps on the plank footpath, I 
did not look around. Neither Major 
Alfred Hopkins, of the Subsistence De- 
partment, nor Lorilla, his daughter, 
was pleasing to my eyes. 

Hopkins had been robbing the gov- 
ernment which he had sworn faithfully 
to serve. While so doing he had quite 
incidentally swindled a Filipino, who 
was in no way remarkable save for the 
fact that in speaking afterward of Hop- 
kins, he added two Spanish words to 
the major’s name. As thus amended 
the name found favor with some of 
those who best knew the distinguished 
officer to whom it was applied, and so 
“Hopkins, Sin Verguenza,” he became. 
It means “Shameless Hopkins.” 

Only two officers in the post—Brins- 
ley and I—were absolutely certain that 
Hopkins had been stealing, and even we 
could not have gone on the stand and 
testified to anything, of our own knowl- 
edge, that would have served to convict 
him. Still there always had been ru- 
mors. Not only Hopkins, but his fam- 
ily as well, long since had been tried 
and convicted by the women of the 
post, who in such matters form a su- 
preme court that is none the less power- 
ful and effective for being without offi- 
cial sanction. Helen James was only 
Mrs. Hopkins’ stepdaughter. The 
feminine court recognized this, and also 
how wholesomely good she was, and so, 
in spite of the fact that she had been 
almost fanatically loyal to those whose 
bread she ate, it acquitted her. 

It was little Mrs. Hopkins who was 
the primary cause of. poor Brinsley’s 
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troubles—“Major Brin,” as _ Philly 
called him. Brinsley had known this 
woman when he was nothing more than 
a lad, and she, though older than he, 
still was a girl. He had fallen in love 
with her, and though happily unsuc- 
cessful in his suit, had remained faith- 
ful to the memory of his first love— 
until he saw her again, when she came 
to the post as the wife of Hopkins, and 
as a silly, babbling old woman. That 
alone would be enough to shatter the 
illusions of any man, but if more was 
needed it was supplied by Helen, the 
daughter of Mrs. Hopkins’ first hus- 
band. She had given to Brinsley a love 
in the present that supplanted the ghost 
of one long since dead. At first, how- 
ever, he did not admit this fact, even to 
himself. Shocked and disillusionized 
though he was by the present appear- 
ance of his old sweetheart, he still, for 
the sake of what she once had been to 
him, retained a certain protective atti- 
tude toward her. If he could, he in- 
tended to keep from her the disgrace 
attending the exposure of Hopkins and 
his thievery. So, as he neither could 
nor would shield Hopkins from the re- 
sult of crime, he resolved to try and 
prevent the crime itself. 

Poor Brinsley! He could not guess 
what that quixotic determination of his 
was to cost him, but could he have 
known he doubtless would have been 
willing to suffer the penalty, in view of 
the recompense that the penalty 
brought. It was to Lorilla Hopkins that 
he was largely indebted for both. 

Lorilla had put herself outside the 
social pale. One Brown, a sergeant of 
her father’s and incidentally his accom- 
plice, had paid her attentions which she 
had accepted. Any attentions on the 
part of an enlisted man toward the 
daughter of an officer would have 
caused scandal, even had they not been, 
as these were, of so marked a charac- 
ter that they would have caused much 
unfavorable comment no matter from 
whom they might have come. Every 
one in the post knew of this affair; 
only Helen suspected that it had pro- 
gressed so far that an elopement had 
been planned. 
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Yet such was the fact. There came a 
day when Brown was holding a sale of 
government commissary supplies to the 
natives. Instead of handing over the 
greater share of the proceeds to Hop- 
kins, according to custom, he had in- 
tended to keep the whole as a forced 
wedding gift from his involuntary fa- 
ther-in-law. Lorilla was to meet him 
out there in the woods, where the sale 
went on, and he was to desert, taking 
her, of course, with him. Before she 
came, while the selling still was in prog- 
ress, Brinsley interrupted. Brown shot 
him, and left him where he fell, think- 
ing him dead. There Helen, who had 
missed and was following Lorilla, in an 
attempt to reclaim her from Brown, had 
found him. As all the world knew, it 
was as he was carried back to the post 
that in some way he managed to an- 
nounce to her his intention of renounc- 
ing the state of bachelorhood to which 
we all had thought he was irrevocably 
wedded, if she would assist him. And 
this she promised to do. 

Mrs. Hopkins at first refused to be- 
lieve that the engagement existed ; then 
came to the conclusion that Helen, tak- 
ing advantage of Brinsley’s chivalry, 
had so worked upon him with tales of 
her joyless life that he, hopeless of ever 
winning Mrs. Hopkins for his own, had 
sacrificed himself to her stepdaughter. 

From the first, on account of both 
Brinsley and Helen, I had kept on bet- 
ter terms with the tribe of Hopkins 
than did the rest of the little world 
that surrounded us. Besides, I rather 
pride myself upon my code of philoso- 
phy, and this code teaches that there is 
no study comparable with that of man- 
kind. Hopkins certainly was a speci- 
men unique to me; yet I could find na 
pleasure in studying him. It was very 
unphilosophical,- perhaps, but neverthe- 
less, he seemed too unsavory, some way. 
When he spoke it excited within me 
such a spirit of resentment that I had 
difficulty not alone in answering his 
civility but in refraining from felonious 
assault. Especially strong was_ this 
feeling that morning when he and his 
daughter came up the veranda steps. 
Philly looked intently into her cup. I 
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did not turn to see them, yet I could 
feel their eyes on me, and I could hear 
when Hopkins, reaching the veranda, 
hesitated, and then, instead of going to 
his own quarters, as usual, walked to- 
ward the breakfast table, Lorilla with 
him. 

“Good morning,” said he, without 
waiting for me to speak. “Have you 
heard anything of your friend, Major 
Brinsley, this morning?” 

Though, to be sure, Hopkins had not 
previously made any. inquiries about 
Brinsley’s progress, yet his question 
was commonplace enough. But there 
was something about it that I did not 
like. I saw that Philly glanced up with 
an unmistakable start, then looked down 
again; and that even Lorilla, who had 
been staring at her with sullen antag- 
onism, seemed surprised. 

“I saw him before breakfast this 
morning. He’s getting on very well 
indeed. He'll be out in a little,” I 
forced myself to reply ; then ended with 
mild sarcasm: “Why did you ask?” 

Hopkins placed his knuckles on the 
table, and bending down, leered into my 
face. “Ask! Why wouldn’t I ask?” 
he sneered in return. “Hasn’t Brinsley 
been a good friend of mine—or rather 
of my wife’s? Wasn’t he—and you, 
too—in that bunch that found out what 
I couldn’t—that there was a crooked 
sergeant in my department? Or they 
said they found it out, and of course 
I’m bound to believe such good friends. 
Oh, I’m anxious about Brinsley, fast 
enough! I fear he’s not as well as these 
doctors would have us believe. Very 
likely they believe what they say them- 
selves, for that matter, though. I’m 
willing to give them that much credit 
—if it is credit.” 

“You consider your medical opinion 
as being preferable to theirs?” I asked, 
controlling myself with difficulty. 

“Rather!” said he, straightening. “TI 
couldn’t regard it below theirs, very 
well, and believe that I knew anything 
at all—which I do. Maybe you weren’t 
aware that I was a doctor before I was 
fool enough to come into the army.” 

“No,” I acknowledged. “I didn’t 
know it. I know nothing of your life 
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before you entered the service, Major 
Hopkins. I think none of the officers 
do. That possibly may be your good 
fortune. You see, not knowing, they 
can’t comment upon your reasons for 
leaving your former profession; they 
can only regret it, and wonder what 
those reasons were.” 

Hopkins turned white and then red. 
The hands resting on the table clenched 
themselves into fists; his breath hissed 
through his teeth as one sometimes sees 
when the villain is foiled in a melo- 
drama. I know that what I said can 
hardly be justified, even though said to 
him. The speech was fairly wrenched 
from me by utterly unphilosophical, 
common or garden ill-temper, caused by 
the fellow’s sneers, and seeing his hate- 
ful face so close to mine. 

“IT don’t know what you mean, and 
I don’t want to,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly, after a little. “All the same, I can 
tell you this, Colonel Drake; your no- 
tion of brilliant repartee isn’t going to 
help Brinsley any. And I tell you fur- 
thermore that he’s not getting on well. 
The bullet that went into his carcass 
chipped on a bone, and there’s a bit in 
there yet. Any moment blood-poison- 
ing is likely to manifest itself. And 
then—the end.” 

He paused, and I glanced at him in 
amazement. His purplish face, cov- 
ered with a network of tiny veins dis- 
tended almost to the breaking point, 
wore an expression of rage—and of 
fright, as well—such as I never would 
have thought it could assume. Malig- 
nant he always had been; but previously 
his malignity was of the sort that is 
smooth to sliminess, such as Dickens 
gives to Uriah Heep. This frank rage 
was absolutely new, and it told me two 
things; first that he had been drinking 
to bolster his courage, and then that my 
remark, though as random a bolt as 
ever was shot, had hit a mark. There 
was something discreditable in his rec- 
ord before he had come into the serv- 
ice. The insult alone might have caused 
the rage he showed, but not the fear. 
I glanced at Lorilla, and my suspicions 
were strengthened. Her sullen, rather 
pretty face was troubled, and she 
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plucked at her father’s sleeve in an en- 
deavor to get him to go, but he twitched 
it impatiently from her hand. 

“And then—the end,” he repeated im- 
pressively. “And such an end! Worse 
than that of a poisoned rat. It will take 
longer, for one thing—and there are 
other reasons. You'll see the beginning 
of it soon. That isn’t a mere medical 
opinion. It’s a statement of fact. I'll 
stake my professional reputation upon 

In his rage he had forgotten himself, 
and spoken as one having authority. 
Frankly, he frightened me; also he 
made me angry. One always becomes 
angry, I think, when one is frightened 
in behalf of a friend. 

“I doubt if the losing of that wager 
would inconvenience even the poorest 
of us,” I remarked. 

This was not a random shot, but like 
the other, it struck the mark. His face 
went pale again, leaving the network 
of little, congested veins in relief 
against a background of unhealthy 
white, like that on the under side of a 
fish. He opened his mouth once or 
twice as though he would have an- 
swered me; then decided not to, and 
hurried away, followed by his daughter. 

Philly had not stirred, but still sat 
looking into her cup. I pushed my half- 
finished breakfast away; my appetite 
had gone. Then Philly looked up at 
me, her eyes bright, her lips set hard. 

“Aren’t you going?” she asked im- 
patiently. 

“Going! Going where?” I inquired 
naturally enough, in return. 

“Oh, don’t be so slow, Uncle Quent,” 
she cried. “You must know what I 
meant—to the hospital, of course, to see 
that everything is right about Major 
Brin. Something will happen if it’s not 
prevented—and if it hasn’t happened 
already. Do go! Hurry, or you may 
be too late.” 

“My dear, what possibly could hap- 
pen to Brinsley? Surely you don’t take 
seriously the vaporings of a man like 
Major Hopkins—Hopkins, Sin Ver- 
guenza, as you call him. He was very 
angry, and he’d been drinking as well, 





if I mistake not. It isn’t like you to 
be frightened at bogies, Philly,” said I, 
in gentle reproof. 

I was frightened myself, as I have 
said, but I saw no reason for apprising 
Philly of my fright; far less encourag- 
ing her to share it. But Philly was in 
no way reassured. 

“I’m not frightened at bogies,” she 
declared. “That Hopkins man knows 
of something that’s to happen, or else 
he means to do something. If he’s 
been drinking, it’s all the more reason 
that he’d lose his head when he got 
angry and say things he otherwise 
would have kept to himself. It’s made 
me ill, Daddy Quentin—fairly ill, 
Won’t you go, please? Ill lie down 
here in your quarters, and wait until 
you come back and tell me that every- 
thing is right.” 

I looked at her with deep suspicion. 
To feel ill—or at least to admit that she 
felt ill—when she feared that a friend 
of hers was in danger was so utterly 
unlike her that I was convinced that 
she had some plan of her own, which 
she was unwilling to tell me, probably 
because she thought that I would dis- 
approve. That she divined this sus- 
picion on my part was made plain 
enough by the fact that she proceeded 
at once to a mode of coercion which, as 
she perfectly well knew, rarely or never 
failed. Rising, she came and seated 
herself on my knee and put both arms 
around my neck. 

“Isn’t it mean for that horrid Hop- 
kins man to come and spoil everything, 
when we were both so happy?” she 
asked, rubbing her soft cheek against 
mine. “Wherever he comes, he seems 
to leave his shadow behind him, doesn’t 
he? It’s resting on me now, Uncle 
Quent, dear. I’m so very anxious and 
troubled. So you will go and see, as I 
asked, won’t you? I mean now, so 
there won’t be any more time lost.” 

She kissed me, and unclasping her 
arms, rose from my knee as though 
there was nothing more to be said. And 
she was right; there was nothing. 
When she began to coax in that way it 
always ended, so far as I was con- 
cerned, whatever matter she might have 
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in hand. Besides, though in this case I 
had tried to convince myself by my own 
arguments, I had failed, and instead, 
Philly’s obvious apprehension greatly 
increased my fears. 

So I started to do as she asked. Yet 
at first I did not hurry. Such is the 
perversity of the poor human nature 
born in me as in most men, that in 
order to preserve from damage my self- 
respect, or vanity—the terms are synon- 
ymous in more cases than most of us 
care to admit—I walked rather slowly, 
and with the air of condescension suited 
to one who has gracefully yielded to 
the whim of a young girl. The new 
guard for the day, I remember, was 
just marching on, and as the hospital 
lay in the same direction as the guard- 
house, I followed it. 

The column was just rounding the 
last corner, when, in obedience to a 
sharp command from its senior officer, 
it darted quickly to one side, giving 
room to an ambulance, driven at a gal- 
lop, which was going the opposite way. 
I could not see who lay inside, but as 
it flashed by I did see that most of the 
younger surgeons of the post were 
hanging like a cluster of bees to the 
rear step or wherever else they could 
maintain a foothold, however precari- 
ous. I knew, of course, that Brinsley 
could not be within; they would not 
have removed him from the hospital in 
the condition I had left him in an hour 
or two before, and in no case at that 
speed. Yet the sight of that ambulance 
troubled me. I hurried on, and turning 
the corner, saw that old Scott was 
puffing toward it. 

Generally the sight of Scott tends to 
soothe me; he is so restful. He was 
our senior surgeon, and was still less 
successful in keeping down the en- 
croaching embonpoint than I. That day, 
however, he actually was hurrying, his 
fat face so red that it was almost pur- 
ple. Perspiration soaking through his 
white uniform made dark blotches upon 
it here and there. As he saw me, he 
paused, his short wind quite exhausted, 
and waited for me to come up while he 
mopped his dripping forehead. 
“Heavens, Scott! What in blazes 
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are you up against now?” I called testi- 
ly, as soon as I was within reasonable 
hearing distance. “Never before in my 
life have I seen you move as you were 
doing just now, not even when some 
of Aguinaldo’s men were after you. 
What’s wrong? Not Brinsley, I hope.” 

He nodded and walked on. Turning, 
I went with him. “Well?” I demanded 
sharply, after a little. “What’s the 
matter—can’t you talk?” 

“No,” he gasped. “As soon—as I 
can—I will.” 

So, perforce, I mustered what pa- 
tience I could command—it was a very 
small quantity indeed—and walked fum- 
ing by his side until he was able once 
more to reduce his erring breath to 
something like subjection. 

“T can’t understand it! I can’t un- 
derstand it at all!” he said at last, in- 
telligibly, but still puffing hard. “Brins- 
ley was all right a little while ago—you 
saw him yourself. Weak, of course. 
He couldn’t be otherwise, having lost 
all the blood he did. Still, it was only a 
matter of good nursing and nourish- 
ment to give him his strength back— 
and God knows that no man could have 
a better nurse that that James girl. 
She’s one among a thousand, sir! One 
among ten thousand, by George!” 

I made an impatient exclamation of 
assent. I knew far better than he what 
sort of a girl Helen was, but it was like 
Scott to assume that any fact which his 
mind had succeeded in grasping was an 
original discovery on his part. Also it 
struck me that with his increasing years 
he was getting very prosy. I wanted him 
to tell me about Brinsley, and so he did, 
but he took his own time about begin- 
ning. 

“Never, sir—never in all my experi- 
ence have I known anything like the 
suddenness with which that change 
came,” he went on, at last. “It seems 
incredible to me even now; yet the 
symptoms aren’t easily mistaken in a 
case of this sort. There could be but 
one cause for the change that I could 
imagine—that any of us could. The 
bullet as it entered must have chipped 
on a bone, and the chip, remaining 
within when the rest of the ball was 
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extracted, caused this blood-poisoning ; 
but——” 

He had almost repeated what Hop- 
kins had said but a few minutes before, 
as he predicted Brinsley’s change for 
the worse. In the shock of finding that 
Hopkins had prophesied correctly I had 
completely forgotten, until then, the 
prophecy itself. I stopped short with 
an exclamation that made old Scott stop 
also, and look at me with severe dis- 
approval. Scott hated expressed pro- 
fanity; he only implied it himself. 

“Now what’s making you behave like 
a qualified jackass?” he growled. 

“Scott, do you know that Hopkins 
foretold all this that I’ve just heard 
from you, and not twenty minutes 
ago?’ I replied, passing over his re- 
mark without comment. “That’s why 
I came hunting you up just now.” 

“Foretold!” snorted he, his peppery 
temper now fully roused. “How in the 
name of all the blue blazes in the un- 
mentionable place could a thing be fore- 
told when it already has happened? 
And what the double-dashed exclama- 
tion points could Hopkins know about it 
except that he’s heard as you’d hear 
now, if you’d only listen instead of wan- 
dering off the subject like the super- 
annuated old idiot that you are? How 
could Hopkins possibly know? An- 
swer me that!” 

“T can’t answer it,” I replied meekly 
enough. Meekness under such circum- 
stances always riles Scott far more than 
anything else could do. “That’s what 
astonished me so. But he tells me that 
he was a doctor before he entered the 
army.” 

“A doctor! I don’t care a profanely 
infinitesimal amount what he was,” 
roared my medical friend. “He may be 
a forsaken archbishop for aught I know. 
But if he is, and went on at the gait I 
saw him taking at the club this morn- 
ing before breakfast, then he’s a drunk- 
en archbishop, that’s all! And I must 
say, Drake, that you might be in a great 
deal better business than cackling like 
a blankety-blank old hen about the eter- 
nally condemned maunderings of a 
comminatized jag, who’s rapidly devel- 
oping paranoia besides, when a man 








whom you’ve always considered your 
friend lies dying. That’s what I think!” 

“Dying!” I echoed, aghast. “Yoy 
don’t really mean that Brinsley’s dying, 
do you, Scott ?” 

“T think it’s to the last degree proba- 
ble,” snapped Scott. “Why wouldn't 
he die? We doctors, like a set of in- 
competent quacks, have done all we 
could, short of actually cutting his 
throat, to kill him. Why, when this 
blood-poisoning showed itself we knew 
that he was weak; we knew that the 
surgical shock of an operation very 
likely would kill him. But the case was 
desperate, and we took chances. Any- 
thing that could be done for him had to 
be done at once if at all. So we whit- 
tled that poor chap, sir, as one might 
whittle a condemned-to-perdition old 
boot, messing about inside him trying 
to find a triply-asterisked hunk of lead, 
probably with septic lubrication, that 
wasn’t there at all. It makes me sick 
to think of, sir. Sick—sick !”’ 

It made me sick to think of it, too. 
It seemed, somehow, so vindictively 
mean a trick for the fates to play, just 
because Brinsley’s happiness, after so 
many years, had come to him. 

“Damn it, Scott, do you mean to say 
that you and the rest of the pill-men 
have lain down on the job?” I asked. 
“Can’t you get busy and do some- 
thing ?” 

“I’m doing the only thing I can think 
of now,” he replied, gravely. “I’m on 
my way to wire the surgeon general in 
Manila. There’s a steamer that sails 
to-morrow, and in six days or so he can 
get here in consultation if he can come 
—and if we can keep Brinsley alive that 
long. But first I want to see that girl 
of his.” 

“Helen!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Helen. She’s taken no rest 
worth mentioning since Brinsley was 
hurt, and she was all run down before 
that. Of course the change in Brinsley 
was a fearful shock, but when the op- 
eration was decided upon, she insisted 
that she could see him through with it. 
And she did. No trained nurse could 
have done better. But it was too much 
for her, as I ought to have known that 










































ir it would be—and with the knowledge 
9 that the whole thing was unsuccessful 
" at that. So at the end, when every- 
y thing was over, she collapsed, poor 
»/ thing. She’d been keeping up only on 
her nerves, anyway, for days. So I 
packed her off in that ambulance, and 
a bunch of those sprouting sawbones 
went with her. What she needs is to 
be let alone, and I’m going up now to 
shoo them all out. But I tell you, 
Drake, that what with her wholesome- 
ness, her quiet efficiency, and the rest 
of it, she certainly makes a ten-strike 
with us. If anything should happen to 
poor Brinsley, sir, that girl could have 
her pick of any doctor at the post—in- 
cluding myself.” 

All old Scott’s pepperiness had gone 
now, as I knew it would if given a lit- 
tle time, and left but his competent and 
decidedly likable old self behind. At 
any other time I could have smiled at 
the thought of what fate and motherly 
old Mrs. Scott would say should Helen 
attempt to take the doctor at his word, 
but just then there was not a smile left 
inme. For some time we walked along 
in a silence which Scott broke. 

“What you said puzzles me,” said he. 
“Hopkins couldn’t very well have heard 
of the turn that Brinsley’s wound would 
take, now that I come to think about it. 
At all events not in time to come and 
tell you. No one left the hospital until 
the operation was completed, from the 
time it was decided upon; I gave orders 
at the door to that effect, for we didn’t 
want interruptions. And yet you said, 
I think, that he told you exactly what 
happened.” 

“Up to a certain point he did,” I re- 
plied. “He said, as you thought in the 
first place, that the bullet had chipped 
and so caused the blood-poisoning.” 

“He couldn’t have obtained the infor- 
mation by any ordinary means,” said 
Scott, shaking his head. “If he had 
been near the hospital I surely would 
have known. There’s something very 
odd about it. Of course, I suppose, it 
must be a coincidence, but if it is, it’s 
a mighty strange ccincidence. Still, a 
man that’s rather more than half drunk 
will do strange things sometimes.” 
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For the time he said no more about 
the matter, but I knew he was thinking 
of it still, as indeed was I. In my 
thoughts I could not help connecting 
Hopkins with what had happened, but 
the whole thing was inexplicable. Per- 
haps the fact that he had been drinking 
had something to do with it. Formerly 
Hopkins had been a teetotaler; it was 
only since Brinsley’s hurt that he had 
broken that rule of his. But, once 
broken, he had continued the infractions i 
steadily, though never before had I seen 
him in a state such as that in which he 
had appeared at my breakfast table. 

When we reached the convent we saw 
plainly enough that the news of Brins- 
ley’s state had spread, in the mysteri- 
ous manner that news does spread in a 
military post. Never before had I real- 
ized how very generally Brinsley was 
liked. So'hard had he tried to conceal 
from all and sundry how really kind 
his nature was that I had overlooked, I 
suppose, the fact that there might well 
be others beside myself who had pene- 
trated the disguise. The entire com- 
missioned force of the post, it seemed 
to me, was gathered, with its wives and 
families, on the front steps and on that 
side of the veranda nearest Hopkins’ 
quarters. Some were there, doubtless, 
merely from curiosity; some of those , 
present probably disliked Brinsley, for 
a nature so positive as his always must ) 
make some enemies. But in the faces j 
of the great majority there were real 
sympathy and concern. 

Scott halted as he saw the gauntlet 
of inquiries that he would have to run 
in ascending those steps, and clutched 
my arm. 

“Isn’t there any way to dodge that 
bunch?” he asked. “I can’t stand their 
questions now.” 

I nodded; there was a way. A little- 
used stairway led up through a trap- 
door that opened in the floor of my sit- 
ting room, and by this way I led him. 
He had difficulty in passing through 
the trap, though I did it quite easily. 
Once in, I stopped and stared in blank 
surprise, for the place looked as though 
robbers had been looting it. 
According to an arrangement com- 
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mon enough in that country, the walls 
of the room did not reach quite to the 
ceiling, in order to allow a freer circu- 
lation of air. Around the tops of these 
walls I had put shelves, upon which I 
stored such of my impedimenta that 
were not in actual use. Now, nearly 
all of that impedimenta was scattered 
higglety-pigglety over the floor. Near 
the back wall stood a table, supporting 
a chair. On this chair was Philly. Her 
hair, escaped from the pins or combs or 
whatever it was that usually kept it in 
place, now hung to her knees like a 
dusky veil through which her dark eyes 
gleamed. She started as she saw us; 
then, tossing the hair back from her 
face sprang lightly to the ground and 
ran up to Scott, catching him with two 
little hands that left dirty marks on his 
white blouse. 

“Doctor,” she said, in a whisper, “if 
any one should give a man iodide of 
potassium, what effect would it have?” 

“Effect? Why, it would poison him, 
of course. But really, my dear, I’ve no 
time to stop here and answer ques- 
tions,” he replied kindly, though with a 
touch of impatience. Philly was a fa- 
vorite of his, as she was of nearly 
every one. He tried gently to loosen 
her hold, but she held fast. 

“You have time to answer this one. 
You must have,” said she, with a cer- 
tain eager intentness that held us both. 
“T know it’s a poison. What I wanted 
to know was how it would show that 
this particular poison had been given. 
What symptoms would it bring with 
it ?” 

“The symptoms of iodide poisoning ?” 
he asked, looking at her curiously. 
“Why, fever, of course, swelling around 
the head, and a 

He stopped. His face paled and 
grew tense. “Philly, what did you 
mean by that question?’ he almost 
shouted. “How did you know that the 
symptoms of iodide and blood-poisoning 
are almost the same? Tell me—what 
did you mean by it?” 

In his eagerness he took her by the 
shoulders and shook her, as though in 
that way he could more quickly extract 
the information he desired. She took 








his hands as they rested there in both 
of hers, and stood looking intently into 
his face. 

“You can hear—up there,” she whis- 
pered, with a motion of her head to- 
ward the chair that rested on the ta- 
ble. “When those things don’t stop 
the space between the top of the wall 
and the ceiling, you can hear every- 
thing that’s said in the Hopkins rooms. 
So I pulled the things down and lis- 
tened. I’m not ashamed of it. I did 
it just after Uncle Quent left to go to 
the hospital. That’s the reason I got 
him to go. But I was a little late, for 
that Sin Verguenza man and Lorilla 
were in the room before I got where I 
could listen to what they said. But I 
did hear something. I think that the 
Hopkins man wanted to take a drink, 
and Lorilla was trying to stop him. 
But he poured it out and then he 
laughed—a horrid laugh. ‘Here’s to 
iodide of potassium,’ he said. ‘If lo 
died of potassium, it’ll do the work, all 
right. F’r lo was immortal, an’ Brins- 
ley isn’t. He will be, though, if they 
give him any more.’ Then Lorilla tried 
to hush him, but she couldn’t. He 
swore at her. ‘You oughta be’ glad 
*‘nough. You oughta be glad that he’s 
down’n out,” he said. ‘Glad ’cause er 
what he did t’ you—what he did t’ me, 
too.’ Then he laughed and I heard the 
glass and the bottle clink together 
again, but he said nothing more, except 
that his nerves were going to pieces. 
Some people came in then, and Mrs. 
Hopkins, too, and it’s they who have 
been talking ever since.” 

Even had there been any doubt of 
Philly’s veracity, what she had just 
said contained enough internal evidence 
to attest its truth. Her quotations from 
Hopkins, even to his _half-drunken 
tones, were as correct as imitations well 
could be. I could all but see the man 
before me; I could hear his voice. 
Scott ripped out an oath as naturally as 
though he never had abandoned that 
method of expressing himself, and there 
was a look on his face that I had not 
seen there since one time on the plains, 
many long ‘years before, when we were 
attacked and he abandoned his wounded 
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for the moment, gathered unto himself 
a six-gun and made many good Indians 
in far less time than it would have 
taken him to bandage a stubbed toe. He 
looked at me. 

“And this man Hopkins is still in the 
service,” he said. 

“He won't be long; I’ll promise you 
that,” I replied. 

He only grunted in rejoinder, but I 
think we both meant ill to Hopkins. I 
led the way by interior doors out again 
to the verandas and so to Hopkins’ 
domicile. Once I stopped him by the 
way. I had been thinking things over. 

“Hang it all, it’s too incredible,” said 
I. “One can’t really believe that Hop- 
kins deliberately gave iodide to Brins- 
ley out of revenge. It’s too medieval. 
Those things aren’t done nowadays. 
And besides, how could he?” 

“T don’t know how he could, but I’m 
going to find out,” responded Scott 
grimly. “Things can be done nowa- 
days as well as they could two or three 
hundred years ago, you'll find.” And 
he strode on. 

The doors of the Hopkins’ quarters 
_ were standing wide open, and we en- 
tered without the formality of a knock. 
White and tottery, but quite collected— 
I could not imagine her in any other 
way—Helen sat on a sofa, the young 
doctors still gathered about her. Mrs. 
Hopkins reclined in a long chair placed 
in the middle of the room, holding 
forth in her high, cackling voice, to 
whoever would listen. Behind her, by 
a table, Hopkins and Lorilla sat to- 
gether. Several of the women of the 
post were in the room, and one or two 
officers. . Noticing no one else, Scott 
went straight to Helen. 

“Young woman, what did you do 
with that tonic I left here for Brinsley, 
this morning as I passed by?” he de- 
manded. “Before you took it to the 
hospital, I mean.” 

Helen straightened in her seat with 
a start, and even her lips were white as 
she stared at him with wide, frightened 
eyes. There was a dead silence in the 
room; even Mrs. Hopkins suspended 
her monologue for a moment while lis- 
tening fer the reply. When it came it 
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was so faint that we scarcely could 
hear it. 

“Nothing,” she said. “I left it on 
the table where you put it until I fin- 
ished breakfast. Then I took it to the 
hospital.” 

“You didn’t eat breakfast 
room ?” 

“No,” 

“Could it have been tampered with 
in your absence?” 

Her lips parted, but she did not speak. 
There was no occasion to. Any one 
could read the answer to Scott’s ques- 
tion in her face. 

“Of course, my dear young lady, you 
had no suspicion that Brinsley was 
poisoned, and by your hand, which 
you’d put in the fire sooner than to 
allow it to harm him,” he said, raising 
his voice, evidently that the rest of us 
might hear. “Such was the case, how- 
ever. There are certain drugs which 
will give a very good imitation of 
blood-poisoning—especially when none 
of us dreamed that any drug could be 
administered unknown to us.” 

As he stopped there was another 
hush, broken by Mrs. Hopkins. 

“I knew it—I knew it!” she cried, 
springing from her chair. “It’s you— 
you, you shameless thing, who have 
caused this!’ she went on, pointing at 
Helen a finger that trembled with rage. 
“He was too gentle and too chivalrous 
to hurt your feelings when you let him 
see so plainly that you wanted him. So 
he consented to marry you. But of 
course it made him unhappy. There 
was but one whom he ever cared for. 
And so somehow he got hold of that 
awful stuff and——” 

She sank down into her seat again 
and wept afresh. One of the young 
doctors tittered, and the sound of the 
laughter fell upon the ears as a curse 
might have done, it was so foreign to 
the spirit of the rest who were present. 

“But I can’t acquit myself from all 
blame,” Mrs. Hopkins went on, sobbing. 
“T had no right to amuse myself at the 
expense of so constant a heart as his. 
And now I’m paying for it. I never 
shall forgive myself—never !” 


in this 
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It seemed awful to allow that old 
woman to go on in that strain. I tried 
to stop her. “I don’t think you need 
blame yourself so severely,” said I. 
“Brinsley couldn’t have got hold of any 
drug, you know. There was no attempt 
at suicide.” 

“There was—I know there was,” she 
sniffed indignantly. “I know him far 
better than you. He got the stuff 
somehow. Oh, this army life is terri- 
ble—terrible! I left it once, when Cap- 
tain James died. I wish I was out of 
it now.” 

“T think you may be consoled in that 
regard, at least, Mrs. Hopkins,” I said 
dryly. “I doubt if you’ll have to re- 
main in the service for much longer. 
From something that Major Hopkins 
has said, I gather that he intends to 
leave it at once.” 

Then there was another silence—a 
tense silence. The spectators looked at 
one another, wondering what was be- 
hind the words, I suppose. [or every 
one must have known there was some- 
thing behind them. I glanced at Hop- 
kins. Never but once before had I seen 
such fear and despair on a human face, 
and that once was when it was my bad 
fortune to be obliged to drug a con- 
demned murderer out of his nervous 
collapse, in the absence of any surgeon, 
that he might go to his execution. Hop- 
kins rose unsteadily from his chair, and 
looked at us with unseeing eyes. 

“Yes, I’m going to leave the service 
all right,” he said, with a dash of brag- 
gadocio in his wavering tones. “And 
I’m going to do it soon. Drake, you 
and Scott come here with me for a 
minute. I’ve something to say to you 
men that I don’t want the women to 
hear.” 

Taking the bottle with him, he led 
the way to the issuing room of his 
stores, and we followed him. Once 
within he drank the bottle empty and 
threw it on the floor. The liquor 
seemed to steady him. He went to a 
cupboard and took out a little paste- 
board box and put it on a counter, both 
Scott and I watching him intently. 
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Then he turned to us and spoke once 
more. 

“Look here, you men,” said he. “You 
think you’ve got me now—and you have, 
in a way,” said he. “But I'll get you, 
Drake, directly or indirectly, even after 
I’m dead. IT'll get others who have 
been against me, too. But you’re the 
first-—you and Helen. I’m not going to 
curse you out; curses don’t pay, unless 
you back ’em up by working to make 
“em come true. And the work is what 
I’ve tried to do. We'll let the curses 
go. How you discovered the iodide, 
Scott, I can’t imagine. I know it wasn’t 
by yourself. There isn’t enough brains 
in all the doctors here to find out a 
thing like that, simple as it is.” 

“He’s crazy—alcoholic mania,” [| 
heard old Scott say to himself, but 
Hopkins heard him, too. 

“Not so crazy that I won’t make you 
all wish you never had seen me, as you 
will find out,” said he. “Brinsley will 
get off the easiest. He'll probably live 
and be none the worse, now that you 
fools know what’s the matter with him. 
There’s another potassium compound 
which I should have used in his case. 
See ?” 

While speaking he had opened the 
box ; now he drew from it a tiny glass 
tube. With a quickness astonishing in 
one so old and fat, Scott sprang to- 
ward him, but he was too late. Before 
he was reached, Hopkins had thrust 
the little tube into his mouth and 
crushed it with his teeth. An odor of 
almonds flooded the room. Hopkins 
swayed once on his feet, then fell with 
a crash to the floor. In an instant Scott 
had knelt and was bending over him. 
He gave but one look; then drew from 
his sleeve a handkerchief which he 
spread over the face that was staring 
at the ceiling before he rose, mechanic- 
ally brushing off his knees. 

“He can’t be dead—already,” I 
gasped, for the sudden horror of the 
thing had unnerved me for the moment. 

“Hopkins kept his word,” replied 
Scott very gravely. “He’s out of the 
service now. May God pity him!” 


























NAPOLEONS: 
APPLES 


A1IE young man came 
from his hall bedroom 
and looked over the 
banisters to where a 
pudgy little figure in 
dirty green velvet at- 
tempted to conceal it- 
self from view by 
pushing various arms and legs through 
the railing and hiding its bashful head 
in the shadow of the newel post. 

“Have you been calling, kid?” The 
bundle of green velvet gave itself a 
self-conscious shake of denial. “Oh, 
yes, you have, I know you, you howled 
at the top of your voice, and because I 
was writing I didn’t hear you. Now 
that you have interrupted my inspired 
flow of thought I hope you are properly 
dismayed. You may have stopped the 
development of the American drama, 
you have taken a responsibility on your- 
self; you may live to regret this. Stop 
showing off your acrobatic talents and 
look me in the eye. Napoleon, you did 
not wipe your mouth after breakfast, 
and your shoes are unbuttoned.” 

Napoleon tumbled in a heap in his 
effort to cover the gaping shoes and sat 
staring up at the young man rubbing 
solemnly a knee that had been bruised. 

“Didn’t I tell you that no gentleman 
ever went about with his shoes unbut- 
toned after two in the afternoon? I 
happen to know that it is now two- 
thirty. What have you got to say for 
yourself ?” 

“Mais moi, je ne suis pas un homme, 
je ne puis pas boutonner mes souliers 
moiméme.” Napoleon’s voice was a 
soft shriek of protest. 

“Napoleon, am I teaching you to 
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speak English or am I not? Those 
things on your feet are called shoes, 
when they are not called a disgrace to 
the house. Are you listening? What 
have you on your feet?” 

cA disgrrace—je veux parler fran- 
sais. 

“That has nothing to do with the 
case; you are entirely too young to be 
humored in your wishes. It is only 
old people who are indulged. You will 
be a head waiter some day and then 
every one will dance before you; in the 
meantime you must be disciplined.” 

“Wherre iss my apple?” 

“Stand up, Napoleon, and hold your 
stomach in. Man, you have no pres- 
ence at all! If you don’t keep a figure 
of some sort you'll not be able to fulfill 
your destiny.” 

“Wherre iss my apple?” 

Napoleon kneeled scowling on the 
bottom step, and the young man swung 
a careless leg over the banisters. 

“I might have known it; you called 
me from my work just because you 
fancied you had a spare corner in your 
greedy little stomach. Napoleon, it 
pains me to see your lack of dissimu- 
lation. You will not be a head waiter 
at all, you will marry a woman with no 
waist line who will allow you to over- 
eat. You might have had the grace to 
first ask about the progress of my play, 
compliment me on my genius, the ex- 
istence of which you do not even real- 
ize, and from that you could have led 
up to apples delicately and with some 
regard for the decencies of conversa- 
tion. Come on up here and let me feel 
if you are capable of holding an ounce 
more.” 








“T am not permitted to come up- 
stairs, I am only permitted to eat ap- 
ples. Why is it that you have not given 
me one to-day? I have been hungry 
since a long time.” 

“T don’t doubt it, and I will admit 
since pressed that I happen by the 
merest chance in the world to have a 
very fine apple in my pocket. It is red, 
and its shine is beyond description; as 
for its flavor—I can tell you candidly 
that the man who sold it to me could 
not trust himself to speak of its flavor. 
He was afraid he would break down.” 

Napoleon clambered up three steps 
and stopped; he was very fat, and an 
idea had struck him. 

“Je ne chanterai pas.” He tried to 
declare this with firmness, but his long- 
ing for the apple made his voice quiver. 

“Oh, yes, you will, you will sing me 
the song about ‘Le Berger et le Loup.’ 
Begin.” 

The young man held up a teasing 
finger with which to beat time and with 
his other hand he flashed the red apple 
into view and out again. Napoleon 
hung his head and a mumble floated up 
the stairs. 

“What? I can’t hear what you say, 
I trust you are not making any remarks 
about the size of the apple; if you are I 
shall be obliged to make you memorize 
a certain very moral maxim about a 
gift horse.” 

Again the mumbling came and this 
time the young man burst into a guffaw 
of laughter. As it broke Napoleon 
turned and waddled in a panic down 
the hall. 

“Napoleon!” was called after him. 
“Come back, I won’t kiss you; I prom- 
ise not to, Napoleon. It was the lady 
that kissed you when you sang; from 
man to man it would be an insult, even 
if you are three and a Frenchman, you 
silly kid! See, here goes the apple—do 
you hear it?” 

The apple bumped a diminuendo 
down the stairs and stopped halfway. 
Napoleon heard, but sat still on the 
basement stairs until his embarrass- 
ment should subside. Upstairs the 
young man stood smiling, and present- 
ly he turned and went back to his room, 
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The youngster continued to listen, 
He knew that the coast was clear, but 
his desire for the apple was balanced 
by his habit of being shy even with him- 
self. The consequence was that he re- 
mained on the basement stairs weakly 
smiling, and hypnotized by the delicious 
red thing just above his head. He 
glanced up, and leered at the spot where 
he thought it might be. There was no 
one about and he toyed with his pos- 
session. 

Suddenly he heard a key click in the 
latch, and as he realized the danger his 
apple was in he scrambled up the stairs 
and was just about to fly to its rescue 
when the lady, the one who had kissed 
him, came quickly in the front door, 
and after looking over the letters spread 
out on the hatrack, started on a run up 
the stairs. 

Napoleon, in terror of another kiss, 
fled to safety, and not realizing what he 
did left Miss Betts alone with the ap- 
ple. She reached it and paused; looked 
down at it and smiled. It apparently 
belonged to no one. She glanced around 
in an honest effort to find an owner, 
then blushingly, ravenously crunched 
her teeth into Napoleon’s apple. The 
first bite brought a little gasp of grati- 
fied hunger. The apple was so good 
and she so distressedly hungry that she 
almost choked in her eager eating. 
When the thing was half finished she 
laughed ruefully at herself, sighed, and 
blinked unseeingly at the scratched red 
wall paper. 

The house she was in is repeated on 
New York’s streets to nightmare num- 
bers. The hall had the distractingly 
frequent ceiling, gray, streaked; with a 
great deal of dirty plaster ornamenta- 
tion. There was just the same red wall 
paper, broken at the turn of the stairs 
by the countless trunks of the excess- 
ively transient lodgers. The carpet was 
nondescript and stained. The hatrack 
held the inevitable, never delivered, 
pathetically misdirected letters. The 
niche in the wall at the head of the 
stairs did not contain a Rogers group, 
but that was only because it had held 
for years a lady who boldly dangled 
two cherries from her lips. This coy 
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person had been broken a week ago— 
the young man and Miss Betts had first 
spoken in their mutual joy over the 
catastrophe—and her place was tem- 
porarily taken by a dustpan and a 
brush. Miss Betts sniffed the onion- 
scented air and felt not a tremor of dis- 
gust, only a moment’s envy of the land- 
lady’s friends who were treated to 
freshly made onion soup at the slightly 
unusual hour of midnight. 

Miss Betts gnawed the last tooth- 
some morsel from the core of her ap- 
propriated apple and, as she was rolling 
the smooth brown seeds on her tongue 
and licking a pretty forefinger, she 
looked up, straight into the eyes of the 
young man. They both blushed. He 
because he had suddenly realized that 
little Miss Betts could not be getting 
enough to eat, and she because she saw 
what he had realized and was at a loss 
to know how to deny it. The two con- 
tinued smiling while Miss Betts swal- 
lowed the last bite, and gave a gay lit- 
tle shake to her head which she hoped 
would disperse the tears she felt com- 
ing, and at the same time give the 
young man to understand that she was 
in an extremely cheerful mood. 

“T reckon you think it’s funny my 
standing here eating an apple,” she 
chirruped. “I’m sure I don’t know what 
made me do it, except—well, I guess 
I’m eccentric. I guess that’s the reason 
why.” 

“Why, you poor little thing, let me 
get you another. They’re not very 
nourishing but——” The young man 
was in a flurry of tactless concern. 

Miss Betts came slowly up the stairs 
bristling with rage. The young man 
had the madness to continue gazing at 
her protectingly. 

“You don’t suppose I was hungry, 
I hope. You needn’t think for one mo- 
ment that I ate that apple because I 
wanted it. You don’t think that, do 
you?” 

“Why, why, no, no, of course not.” 

“Then why did you call me a poor 
little thing? I don’t know you at all, 
and I’m not hungry, and you, you 
oughtn’t to have said that.” 

“T didn’t mean it, or rather I did, 
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though of course I shouldn’t have said 
it; the fact is it never occurred to me 
that you were hungry. I, I was think- 
ing of something else.” Miss Betts 
stared accusingly and the young man, 
dropping to a seat on the top step, 
laughed and said: “I’ve been hungry 
no end of times, and when one’s down 
on one’s luck it’s—it’s only natural to 
be hungry, isn’t it? I’m awfully glad 
if you’re not; but I’d like you to tell me 
if you were.” 

The girl perched in the niche, push- 
ing the dustpan one side, and she 
looked a shade divided in her mind, 
then she ejaculated suddenly: “Well, 
I’m not.” 

He smiled in a friendly fashion and 
calculated as to the best way of feed- 
ing her delicately. Her mind was still 
held by the apple, she could feel it an 
accusing, undigested mass underneath 
her blouse. 

“Did you leave that apple there for 
Napoleon?” she burst out unhappily. 

“No, not that I remember; in fact I 
remember that I didn’t. You dropped 
it there when you went out, didn’t 
you ?” 

“No, I didn’t. You left it there for 
Napoleon and he was too shy to get it, 
and then I came along and ate it, and 
I must give him some money to get 
another, and—and you must think me 
very queer.” 

“Yes, I do, only it’s in a different 
way from the one you mean. You 
mustn’t think of giving Napoleon an- 
other apple, he’s a shocking gourmand.” 

“Yes, he is rather, but it’s so silly my 
having eaten it, particularly as I’d just 
had a heavy luncheon. It seems that 
I’m quite as much of a gourmand as 
Napoleon. It’s perfectly absurd my 
living in this way.” Her voice strength- 
ened with increasing bravado. “Father 
would be furious if he knew that I was 
in a hall bedroom. Of course you un- 
derstand I’m not doing it because I 
have to; it’s not that. Father would 
send me no end of money if I’d let him. 
I come from Easton, I hadn’t told you 
that, had I? It’s rather a small town; 
I really didn’t have room to develop 
there; I write, you know. I haven't 
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sold anything yet, but of course I shall, 
in time.” 

She stopped and her eyes pleaded so 
to be believed that the young man said 
in an unnecessarily loud voice: “Rather! 
I wager you'll sell something this 
week.” 

She smiled gratefully and went on. 
“T want father to think I acted wisely 
in coming to New York, and so I’ve 
really got to succeed. Of course I know 
lots of girls go hungry rather than send 
home for money, but I don’t believe in 
that, it’s going a little too far, I never 
shall do anything as silly as that.” As 
she spoke she munched with an absurd 
content the puckering brown seeds. 
“You think I did right in coming to 
New York, don’t you?” 

“Absolutely. Every time I think of 
you I think of how capital it is your 
being here.” 

“But I came to work, you know.” 

“Naturally you did, but almost any 
way you put it, it’s a delightful fact to 
contemplate.” 

““Yes-s, I suppose so.” 

“I wonder—of course we haven't 
been introduced, but we’ve lived on the 
same floor for two months, haven’t we, 
and that’s something—I wonder if 
you'll dine with me to-night. Could 
you, do you think? Perhaps you have 
another engagement, but I’ve been aw- 
fully blue of late and I really don’t like 
to eat alone. I’m quite respectable, you 
know. I’m writing plays. I’ve had one 
accepted for vaudeville; it doesn’t bring 
me in much, but it’s a start, isn’t it? 
And then I think I have a three-act 
play that is almost accepted. The man- 
ager just needs a little pushing in the 
right direction. That’s why I fall down- 
stairs every time the postman whistles. 
The manager’s name is Hardy, and it’s 
within the limits of possibility that he’ll 
take it; he’s nibbling, and if some one 
could pry his mouth open a little wider 
he might swallow it.” 

Miss Betts laughed. 

“How funny! You're waiting to 
hear from your manager, and | go 
down because I think perhaps a story 
has been accepted by my _ publisher. 
And we always meet, don’t we?” 





“We do. It really isn’t bad fun being 
poor, is it, for a man that is? No girl 
should be allowed to be poor; if she is 
it’s only because some fool of my own 
sex is missing the chance of his life, 
don’t you think so?” 

“I—don’t know.” 

“Well, I do. Why, I’ve known some 
splendid girls who slept over the break- 
fast hour because it made one less meal, 
and others who ate candy just before 
mealtime so as to lose their appetites. 
If they and the law hadn’t objected I’d 
have married them all.” 

“Did you ask them?” Miss Betts for 
some reason almost fell from the niche 
in her anxiety to know. 

“No.” She settled back unaccount- 
ably relieved. “But it was only there 
being so many of them that prevented 
me.” 

“Oh!” Miss Betts wondered vaguely 
why the young man looked so excess- 
ively pleased. 

“It’s awfully bad for their health, 
that sort of thing,” he continued, ‘‘and 
if you know of any who do it just tell 
them that bouillon tablets are better 
than nothing, and there’s a restaurant 
right around the corner where you can 
get a really heavy soup for ten cents, 
full of vegetables and His voice 
trailed off and he hoped fervently that 
he was doing the thing delicately. 
“Will you tell them?” 

She looked very small as she drooped 
against the wall and her voice was a 
dejected nothing as she murmured: “I'll 
tell them.” 

“You haven't told me yet whether 
you'll dine with me,” he added, feeling 
that something had gone wrong some- 
where. 

“I—TI can’t.” 
denial. 

“Please.” Miss Betts shook her head. 

The young man wanted to shake her, 
decided to take her in his arms instead, 
and on second thought rose and did 
nothing. 

“Is it another engagement?” He 
didn’t want her to lie but he offered 
her the chance as one offers medicine 
that one’s favorite doctor disapproves 
of. 





It was the ghost of a 
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Her head shook up and down. There 
were tears in her eyes, and looking at 
her toes in an effort to hide them she 
slid from her perch and was about to 
speak when “Where iss my ap- 
ple?” came sternly from below. The 
young man grinned, which was not the 
thing for him to do, and Miss Betts, 
giving a furious sob that sounded like 
“the little pig,” dashed to her room and 
slammed the door. 

Napoleon on the bottom step was yet 
to be dealt with. 





The manager’s office was embarrass- 
ingly crowded. A great many over- 
dressed, underfed, anxious-eyed men 
and women stood about looking as 
though they had no interest in securing 
work, but having been slightly bored by 
their affluence had good-naturedly 
dropped in to lend their services if re- 
quired. They each in a wonderful way 
of their own gave the impression that 
they were alone in the office. They 
nodded to an acquaintance or two, but 
otherwise they looked through each 
other with so convincing an air that 
each had the manner of being there by 
appointment and being the sole person 
summoned. 

The minutes ticked themselves weari- 
ly by, and a stern young office boy, who 
might have been either fifty or fifteen, 
scowled at a play that he cavalierly 
read. 

Miss Betts, huddled in a corner, 
gazed at the manuscript he held and 
prayed with tight-shut eyes that the 
young man’s play had not been judged 
in such a way. She had been waiting 
for over an hour, her face turned to- 
ward the door the manager was mo- 
mentarily expected to enter. She 
dreaded to see him, and though her 
legs had a dozen times begged her to 
run, her shame for her fibs, and her 
gratitude to the young man, and some- 
thing else besides, kept her tense in her 
chair. 

She had told the young man such 
horrid lies, she had pretended that her 
writing was as important as his, she 
had refused to dine with him because 
she knew she would be disgracefully 
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hungry, she had at six dressed herself 
prettily, run down the stairs, walked to 
the library and read there unhappily 
munching bouillon tablets, bought on 
the way, and at eight she had returned 
to her room to eat bread and cheese, 
and to see a light under the young 
man’s door, shining at her, accusing 
her. He must have heard her come in, 
he must know that one does not get 
home so early if one is really dining 
out. He knew she lied, and perhaps he 
thought she disliked him. 

Miss Betts in her creaking cot had 
not passed a very quiet night. In the 
morning she had heard the young man 
go down to see if perhaps his letter had 
come at last; her heart had ached over 
his lagging ascending steps, for she had 
been down earlier and knew that there 
was nothing for either of them. 

He was such a very nice young man, 
Miss Betts thought to herself, such an 
uncommonly nice young man, and she 
sighed prodigiously and wondered why 
she did it. It was not right that he 
should be kept in suspense. His play 
was probably a very great play indeed, 
and should have been accepted at once. 
Her small mouth muttered “injustice,” 
and in a whirling desire to have luck 
come to him, if possible to be the cause 
of it, she had summoned all her courage 
and came to the one place in all New 
York she had most wished to avoid. 
To the office of Benjamin P. Jenkins, 
now successful New York manager but 
once bank clerk of Easton, and woe- 
begone suitor for the hand of the elder 
Miss Betts. 

He would ask her how she was get- 
ting on, he would tell her news of her 
father, and of her father’s pretty new 
wife. He would be nice to her, per- 
haps even kind. Miss Betts squirmed 
on the hard office chair, and longed to 
have him come in, and fiercely deter- 
mined to loathe him when he came. Yet 
she was there for some one else, which 
made it a little easier; she was not ask- 
ing anything for herself; and surely a 
play, a really great play, surely Benja- 
min P, Jenkins would be interested in 
that. 

Just then the office boy flicked over 
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two or three pages at once, and the 
fluttering heart of Miss Betts grew very 
sore and heavy within her. A rustle 
went around the office. Mr. Jenkins 
had just stepped out of the elevator 
and was talking to some one in the hall; 
he would be there in a moment. 

The men all arranged their ties, the 
women pulled their veils and patted 
their curls, assumed becoming expres- 
sions, the heavy women scowling, the 
soubrettes laughing, and one little spar- 
row-like creature struck a pose with a 
shivering white poodle she carried. 
Miss Betts bit her lips, shared the gen- 
eral excitement, and hoped she looked 
prosperous. It might be as well to 
keep her feet hidden. 

Two or three had risen and given 
their cards to the office boy, who 
drawled loudly: 

“Mr. Jenkins has his morning mail 
to read. Don’t get excited, ladies.” 

The great man came in, he bent his 
head and bucked the crowd as though 
he feared for his safety if he stopped. 
Miss Betts, forgetting her shabby shoes, 
rose. 

“Benny Jenkins!” she called. “Ben- 
ny!” 

He had reached the door of his inner 
office when he stopped and suddenly 
giving a soft snort of laughter, ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, say, Lisbeth Betts, where did 
you come from?” 

And amid the amazed murmurs of 
the room, and the obvious disapproval 
of the office boy, little Miss Betts was 
taken by both hands and pulled into the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

She subsided into the chair Mr. Jen- 
kins wheeled into place, pulled her shoes 
under her dress, and blushed. It proved 
to have been a good beginning, for Mr. 
Jenkins laughed delightedly and said: 

“Well, kid, I’m glad to see you, I 
heard you’d come to New York. Your 
new stepmother was too much, was 
she? How’re you getting on? You 
look pretty as peaches.” 

Miss Betts unable to choose between 
his many questions decided to ignore 
them all, and gulping down a lump of 





nervousness that would rise in her 
throat she began: 

“T came to see you about 

“You did? You ought to have come 
before? You want to go on the stage? 
No, you don’t. How’s your sister? 
She’d laugh to see that room full of 
Kitty Coughdrops and Algernon St. 
Cecils, wouldn’t she? MHa-ha, ha-ha, 
you've grown.” 

Miss Betts’ solemnity increased un- 
der this cheerful downpour, and waving 
imploring hands she began again. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Jenkins, do be quiet. 
I want to tell you something so very 
much.” 

“All right, go ahead. Tell your sister 
to write to me when she has time. She 
has two babies now, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes, she has, and I'll tell her about 
writing, but now please listen to me. 
There’s a manager in New York named 
Mr. Hardy.” 

“Sure I know him. Why don’t you 
call me Benny ?” 

“Because I never did in Easton— 
and he has a play, a very good play by 
a friend of mine, some one who has 
been very good to me; not that I needed 
it, you know, but he is just naturally 
very kind, and Mr. Hardy has almost 
accepted his play; all he needs is a tiny, 
tiny push in the right direction, and I 
want you to give him that push for me. 
You see I want to help my friend. He 
really does need help, Mr. Jenkins.” 

“He does, does he? And he has to 
get a girl to give it to him?” 

“But he doesn’t know I’m giving it 
to him. He’d be awfully vexed if he 
did. This is all my idea, and won’t you 
please help me?” 

Mr. Jenkins smiled. “Sure I will. 
Did I tell you that you were looking as 
pretty as a peach, all right, all right? 
I just want to be sure that I’ve said it. 
Now, what shall I say to Hardy?” 

Miss Betts sat forward on the edge 
of her chair, beating her clenched fists 
softly together, her eyes sparkling, and 
little laughs running races with her 
words. 

“Oh, you are good! I want you to 
telephone him and say that you've 
heard this play is a big thing, and that 
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if he isn’t interested in it you are, you 
—you want to get a line on it, if he has 
no objections—and—and Oh, you 
know, just talk to him like that!” 

Mr. Jenkins laughed. “But what if 
he lets me have it? Am I landed with 
a bum play on my hands?” 

“No, no, it’s a very great play; be- 
lieve me, it is.” 

“T won’t believe you, but I'll run the 
risk of reading it.” 

Jenkins took down the receiver, scrib- 
bled the names she gave him on a pad, 
asked for Mr. Hardy’s number, and 
then they both waited. Outside the 
poodle gave a restless bark and a pa- 
tient voice was asking if Mr. Jenkins 
couldn’t possibly be seen soon. Mr. 
Hardy was on the wire and Miss Betts’ 
heart stood still. 

Mr. Jenkins was saying: “Of course, 
old man, if you have plans for the piece 
yourself,” and Miss Betts wondered 
whether it would be possible on the in- 
come of one play to repaper all the hall 
rooms in New York. Then Mr. Jen- 
kins went on: “Good, good, glad to 
hear it, I hope it will prove a big thing,” 
and Miss Betts rose to her feet from an 
imperative need to strut with pride. 

The receiver was hung up and Mr. 
Jenkins swung around in his chair. 

“Well, your young friend is in luck,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Ts—he?” Miss Betts found her teeth 
chattering. 

“Hardy says he’s just drawing up a 
contract now. You better tell the 
young man to get Hardy on the wire 
and clinch matters. And say, what did 
your sister name her baby?” 

Miss Betts was struggling with a 
small whoop that would not be re- 
pressed; Mr. Jenkins good-naturedly 
joined it; and mixing up her informa- 
tion as to the baby’s name and her 
grateful thanks, she ran from the office, 
stumbling over the poodle in her haste. 

In a panic that Mr. Hardy would 
change his mind before the young man 
got him on the telephone she reached 
her lodging house disheveled, breath- 
less, triumphant, and wishing she hadn’t 
done it. As she ascended the stairs her 
steps became slower and slower. She 
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stood in front of the young man’s door, 
and her hand refused to knock, then 
somehow it consented and rapped very 
gently. The door opened and Miss 
Betts stood silently gazing into space, 
and pulling desperately at the button on 
her glove. 

The young man smiled. 

“Tt is always well to begin a conver- 
sation with ‘good morning’ or ‘how do 
you do?” Miss Betts smiled, too, but 
could do no more. “Did you enjoy 
your dinner party last night?’ came 
from the young man, and it brought 
from his caller a torrent of words. 

“No, of course I didn’t enjoy it; I 
didn’t go to any. I went out and waited 
in the public library just to make you 
think I dined. I was ashamed to go 
with you because I was so hungry. 
I told you lies, horrid lies, and you were 
so frank and honest. I only said I 
didn’t have room to develop in Easton 
because I thought it sounded well. I 
don’t want to develop; I don’t know 
what made me think of such a thing. 
The—the reason I came away from" 
home was because father married a girl 
of my own age, and she was prettier 
than I and I was jealous. I was hor- 
rid to her and father is furious at me, 
and he should be, and he wouldn’t send 
me a cent. It’s my sister who sends 
me money, and she’s poor and [I 
oughtn’t to ask her for any more, and 
my stories are as silly as they can be; 
I’ll never sell any.” 

Miss Betts’ hands were folding and 
unfolding her tiny handkerchief, and as 
that seemed a waste of energy the 
young man took them in both of his. 

“You poor little thing,” he began. 

“Don’t you call me a poor little thing 
again!” She absurdly stamped her 
foot. “I’m not poor and—and you're 
not either. I’ve just been to see about 
it, and Mr. Hardy wants to see you at 
once; he’s making out the contract 
now.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes, go, go right away, you’re go- 
ing to succeed, and I helped do it, and 
I’m so glad, and—and that’s all!” 

The young man stared at Miss Betts 
and Miss Betts stared at the carpet. 
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They were held spellbound by their own 
silence. Then the tactless young man 
asked: 

“Why did you do this? Why should 
you bother about me?” 

Miss Betts opened her mouth, her 
eyes wandered up one side of the door 
frame and came down the other. After 
which Miss Betts closed her mouth, 
frowned and blushed. 

“Did you do it because-—” 

“No, no!” 

“No what?” 

Miss Betts tried to pull her hands 
away and looked wildly toward her 
own room. 

“Because you knew I should want to 
thank you for—well, for as long as I’m 
alive to do it.” 

“Well, well, well, not yet!” And 
succeeding in freeing her hands she 
flew down the hall to her room, sank 
on the bed panting as from a narrow 
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escape, and then hiding her head in her 
arms she scolded to herself: “But I 
didn’t want to escape.” 

It was only after some time that she 
conceived the possibility of some day 
rectifying her mistake. 


On the top step sat Napoleon rock- 
ing backward and forward, one apple 
pressed to his chubby self, the other 
gnawed untidily. His smeared, dim- 
pled face was turned toward the open 
door where Miss Betts sat awed, while 
the author of the great play read her 
his work. 

Napoleon, regardless of the impor- 
tance of what was happening, called 
out: 

“T have two apples, but you have not 
any. Is it that you are not hungry?” 

And the author stopped reading long 
enough to say sternly: 

“We were never hungry, Napoleon.” 


a 


THE PILGRIM 


ITTLE one, dear, with deep eyes glowing, 
Standing at morn on the broad highway, 
I am a pilgrim, backward going. 


Where? 


Ah—where? 


If there’s any knowing 


Only you can show me the way. 


I am aweary, grave little daughter, 
Broke is my staff with the steep hill climb, 
Dry is my flask of the holy water 
Drained of the rose when the dew had sought her 
Long ago at the matin chime. 


I have tarried too long in the sordid towers 
That sear the valley on yonder side. 

The gold is worn from the morni1g hours, 

But somewhere blossom the old-time flowers— 
Somewhere, child, for the world is wide! 


Lead, little feet that are light with laughter, 
Back, far back, ere the end of day. 

I, on the highroad, stumble after. 
Only you can show me the way. 





MaArGARET BELLE Houston. 
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AOR Hell’s Kitchen to 
try celebratin’ the 
Fourth, Red, without 
havin’ a expert word- 
compounder to proper 
tell us what a sneak- 
in’ lot of kiotes all the 
rest of creation is 
compared to this land of the free and 
home of the brave will, in my judg- 
ment, be a flat, stale and unprofitable 
proceedin’, ” disconsolate drawls Ari- 
zony, restin’ his jet head on his elbows 
and gazin’ helpless inquirin’ at my ex- 
pansive freckles. 

This pessimistic view of a no-orator 
Fourth is framed by Arizony’s thin lips 
some thirty-six hours ’fore Time’s long 
finger will mark the openin’ of the day 
on which every State and territory an- 
nual gives notice to furriners that united 
we can lick all creation and, with 
mighty little strainin’, a few extry be- 
sides. I’m considerable gloomed, my- 
self, count of a most onexpected letter 
which I has just finished readin’ which 
is nuw lyin’ crumpled up behind the 
bar. 

“Go over her agin, Red, and see if we 
ain’t mistook them apparent startlin’ 
words,” half groans the cowman, mop- 
pin’ his tan face and reachin’ for the 
bottle which is settin’ convenient. 

“You’re sure grabbin’ at straws,” I 
grins, but to please him I straightens 
out the creases and my chiny-blues care- 
ful follers my finger along the onedu- 
cated lines, which is writ in letters 
that’s half-brothers to what New York 
dudes gets on their collar and cuff 
laundry tickets, which I agin interprets 
to be: 





Mr. Rep Matong, Esq., 

Chairman Fourth Commentites 

Hell’s Kitchen, Dak. Ty 
_ Deer Sur: This here is ‘s give you the 
tip that the ‘jint celebratin’ deal, which you 
fellers roped us into, is hereby declared off, 
formal and official. And seein’ you ain’t 
got no orator of your own we invites you 
to all come down and hear the gent we 
was once figurin’ on lendin’ you. As you 
knows the Fargo Argus calls Bert Roberts 
the best wind-fighter west of Shecawgo; and 
we hopes your feelin’s won’t be so riled at 
our concludin’ to play a lone hand as to 
make you miss hearin’ him. 
Yours sympathetic respectful, 
Kec Stusss, 
Chairman Twin Buttes Com. 

P. S.—Hearin’ you has bought fireworks 
which in course ain’t no good to you now, 
we'll take ’em off your hands at fifty cents 
on the dol. if you brings ’em along. 

“Which there certain ain’t no mistake 
*bout what that insultin’ keg means,” 
frowns Arizony sort of reflective, fin- 

“bee ml . 
gerin’ the willin’ butt of his forty-five. 
Then he shakes his head as if he’s aban- 
donin’ all notion of a gun play and his 
black eyes shine humorous as he turns 
on a little extry drawl, a-smilin’ through 
his smooth, Injun tan: “And seein’ this 
camp has lost a orator, Red, I wouldn’t 
blame it none whatever if it substituted 
a hangin’ place of the speaker, which 
sure draws the range entire and leaves 
Twin Buttes complete deserted.” 

“Has you anybody in mind that we 
could legitimate use for the interestin’ 
event you suggests as a substitute for 
elerquence?” I asks, feignin’ ignorance 
of the sly wink he gives to my barkeep. 
And Arizony laughs whimsical : 

“Well, as you and me is appointed to 
secure a proper language expert and 
’*stead of so doin’ has “lowed ourselves 
to be strung along till it’s probable to~ 
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late to get anybody that the camp ’d 
stand for, I considers the boys ‘ll be en- 
tire justified in makin’ a example of one 
of us; and,” his eyes merry twinklin’ 
over my plain but substantial features, 
“TI feels confident you’d make a more 
horrible one than me, so, ‘less we can 
figure out some way of otherwise mak- 
in’ good, I considers it *bout even money 
that the carrot-headed half of this com- 
mittee ‘Il be swung from the platform 
for which we so criminal fails to pro- 
vide a talkin’ machine.” 

I’m some nettled at this fling, as they 
ain’t nothin’ riles me quicker than al- 
lusions reflectin’ derogatory on my ap- 
pearance personal and I snaps some 
heated: 

“Well, if vanity was a legal offense 
under Bad Lands’ law, Arizony, you'd 
a certain been hung long ago; and——” 
But that smooth-tongued gent heads me 
off by exclaimin’: 

“Hold on, Red, and don’t get ixcited 
for I knows you has a weak heart, so 
I deems it my duty to apologize hasty 
and ca’m you ‘fore I becomes a mur- 
derer ; for” —his smile makes me mighty 
apprehensive of what’s to foller—‘I 
willin’ conceeds that’I never sees as 
good-lookin’ a subject for a rope as you 
be,” which construed kind is sufficient 
ambiguous for me to crawl out on as I 
ain’t one, two, three with him in the 
tongue-lashin’ game. And while he 
frequent aggrevates me near to the 
shootin’ point I has a onlimited amount 
of confidence in Arizony’s ability to 
wriggle out of any hole on earth; so, 
after gulpin’ down my rage for a few 
seconds, I shifts the subject by askin’ 
him what he thinks it’s best to do. 

“They ain’t a language-sharp this 
side of the Red River that the camp ’Il 
stand for.” 

His soft voice sounds far-away medi- 
tative, as his sharp eye glances at the 
round face of my Standard Time clock 
which hangs over my immitation wal- 
nut. Then he shakes his black topknot 
like he’s dismissin’ some idee and final 
says: 

“There ain’t no way on top of sod 
for me to get to Fargo and back in 
time, and I reckon there’s only one play, 


we can make that ‘ll stand any chance 
of winnin’ out; and that’s for me to get 
to Bismarck and ketch the west-bound 
to-morrer mornin’ which carries this 
Bert Roberts and see if I can’t cash- 
persuade him to cancel his date with 
Twin Buttes, which if I succeeds in 
doin’ sure plays us even with that on- 
principled camp by throwin’ them in 
the pit they digs for us.” 

“*Bout what figure has you got in 
mind that you thinks would offer a fair 
convincin’ argiment to this gent that 
the Argus calls the ‘young Demosthenes 
of the golden Northwest’ ?” 

“Bein’ he’s a law-shark I s’pose he ’ll 
come some high ‘count of throwin’ 
down his prior engagement, but I cal- 
culates that if we chips in a thousand 
apiece, I can probable overcome any 
moral scruples he may start in talkin’ 
about.” 

And the easy, nonchalent way in 
which that grinnin’ cowman mentions 
them figures certain raises him another 
notch or two in my opinion, which is 
some near the ceilin’ anyhow. Now, 
while I gambles professional and Ari- 
zony simple as a amatoore his nerve 
certain outclasses mine a lot, and it 
takes me a minute or two to ketch my 
breath, for thousand-case notes ain’t 
growin’ on every willer ‘long the Little 
Missouri, even if some down-easters 
does have such idees of the cattle coun- 
try. My bank game has been runnin’ 
some tough lately and I hesitates and 
comes near declinin’ to stand the ante 
when that no-limit cowman turns on a 
sneerin’, sarcastic smile, a-drawlin’ ag- 
gravatin’: 

“If the Road to Hell saloon-gamblin’ 
emporium is so near broke, Red, that 
you can’t proper hold up your end of 
the committee in a ’mergency like this, 
why I'll jest flip in that white chip for 
you, myself, ’cause I certain hates to 
have it get out that you couldn’t make 
good when your feller citizens has 
showed their confidence in you by 
namin’ you chairman; and, too’—his 
tone is cuttin’ caustic—‘you acceptin’ 
without ever intimatin’ that if we gets 
in a hole you ain’t able to help dig out.” 
Course after such a fling at my busi- 
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ness standin’ they ain’t nothin’ for me 
to do but get to the centre, which I 
does prompt by retortin’ fiery: 

“I guess I’m full as able to make a 
fool of myself as you be; and”—I cal- 
culates that for once I’ll ring in a bluff 
that sure jars that reckless player—“far 
as I’m concerned, Arizony, you needn’t 
stop at offerin’ two sech white chips, 
but if you has to you kin make it ten 
and my five is ready any minute.” 

“Which I reckon I won’t have to be 
that extravagant,” he comes back with- 
out even battin’ one of his black eyes, 
“but if it takes a half-stack of them 
kind of chips to do the trick you can 
sure gamble any change you has over 
your five, that this young feller is goin’ 
to get the prize Fourth of July purse 
for hurlin’ defiance at the rest of the 
universe.” 

And I then and there resolves never 
to agin allow my red-headed disposi- 
tion to run away with me, for it’s cer- 
tain as death that that steel-nerved 
ranchman means every word he says, 
but I does my best to hide my feelin’s 
though I actooal believes I’d ’a’ had 
heart failure if I hadn’t gulped down a 
big drink just fore he says: 

“I don’t know any of this orator 
gent’s marks but I was over to the 
preacher’s last night and him and his 
girl was talkin’ about Roberts, as it 
seems they knows him back in the 
States; and I reckon I’d better santer 
over and get a description of his brands 
so I can easy cut him out from the 
herd.” 

Now, while I knows my chances of 
gettin’ the preacher’s girl is seemin’ en- 
tire hopeless—for I has made offers 
formal which has been duly rejected— 
still I always has a oncontrollable hank- 
erin’ to shine around her whenever I 
gets a chance which I considers this to 
be; and as Arizony and me has fre- 
quent friendly talked over the charms 
of this as yet onattached female I gives 
him a meanin’ look and grins: 

“Seein’ I has agreed to stand my 
share of his purchase price I guess I'll 
trail along and get posted on his mark- 
in’s, too.” 

“A woman’s ‘No,’ don’t seem to mean 
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much to you, Red’’—his tone’s joshin’ 
sarcastic—“for you’re positive the most 
hopeful cuss I ever runs up against 
when it comes to chasin’ petticoats.” 

“Which I certain don’t claim to have 
none the best of you in that partic’lar,” 
I hits back peppery, “for if there’s ever 
been a female strays onto these feedin’ 
grounds that you fails to try to hitch 
up with I never happens to see her.” 

And for once I draws blood as Ari- 
zony colors and that straight nose of 
his’n twitches nervous for a second or 
two, though of course havin’ opened the 
game he can’t kick at my pushin’ it to 
the limit. Then he recovers his sang 
frog as he laughin’ drawls: 

“We certain ain’t either one of us 
heretofore made much of a showin’ in 
the ‘game of games,’ but I considers 
that I has a long ways the best of you 
in the present deal.” 

“How’s that?” I asks eager curious. 

And he cautious puts his thin lips 
to my expectant ear and whispers: 

“Don’t you never tell anybody, for I 
don’t want it to get out that though 
she’s been three months on the Little 
Missouri I’m the only eligible gent on 
the Range she ain’t refused.” 

And I immediate starts to congratu- 
late him on winnin’ out, but he stops 
me by sayin’ inimitable droll: 

“As usual, Red, you is actin’ too 
hasty for, when you interrupts me, I 
was a-goin’ on to say that somehow I 
ain’t never been able yet to get up 
nerve enough to ask her; though’—his 
face sobers and his tone’s now honest— 
“TI full intended to do so this evenin’, 
but I'll have to let it run till after the 
Fourth for’—he begins joshin’ agin— 
“there ain’t no chance now to frame up 
the proper surroundin’s for presentin’ 
my case right.” 

“I don’t nowise approve of delays in 
sech a matter, Arizony, for Love’s bat- 
tles like other warfare is oftenest won 
by quick action ; though I concedes, that 
my theory ain’t so far produced no as- 
tonishin’ victories personal; but”—I 
laughs spite of myself at the cowman’s 
comic stare, though I means every 
word of it—“I proposes to fight it out 
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on that line till old age forces me to be 
more deliberate.” 

But our joshin’ ends at the preacher’s 
porch where him and his girl is luxuri- 
atin’ on fay meal. 

The reverend gent is a withered-up 
little man, who looks as if he dries an- 
other ounce that he'll sure go floatin’ 
off to the Pearly Gates he’s so fond of 
discoursin’ about. But he’s got a pair 
of laughin’ brown eyes that make his 
seamed face look young every time a 
smile lights his wrinkles, which happens 
frequent. As we stops, his lean, yellow 
hand hurried smooths his saffron-gray 
hair that heavy fringes his  shinin’ 
dome. Then his smooth-shaved lips 
purses, in a astonishin’ organ-bass: 

‘Betty’s been fixin’ my hair pompa- 
dour which she claims is partic’lar be- 
comin’ to my pecul’ar style of beauty,” 
his laughin’ eyes glancin’ whimsical 
fond into his girl’s snappy blacks. 

“He does look a lot better that way, 
don’t he?” she twitters rogueish, tum- 
blin’ up his fringe agin, which gives 
him the general outlines of what I im- 
magines the captain of a chimpanzee 
football team looks like in action. 

But we’re saved from answerin’ her 
embarrassin’ question by the old gent’s 
chucklin’: 

“Have it your own way.” A-addin’, 
as he pats her red cheek: “Set down, 
boys, and tell me what I can do for 
you.” 

And Arizony immediate unrolls the 
layout. While he’s talkin’ I keeps my 
chinys strict attentive to Betty, for 
she’s certain mighty sweet to look upon 
even if she is only a midget of a wom- 
an. Present the orator gent’s handle is 
spoke and she prompt pricks up her 
shell ears to attention. Then her cheeks 
shade deeper as she hears the cowman 
explain to her dad how he’s hopin’ to 
swerve the word-juggler from the 
strict paths of rectitoode. And almost 
‘fore the words is fairly out of Ari- 
zony’s lips she tosses her black head, 


a-flushin’ : 

“While I ain’t no partic’lar friend to 
Bert Roberts”—it hits me that her bird 
sopraner emphasizes them disclaimin’ 
words a trifle too much to make ’em 
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ring genuine—“‘I know there ain’t 
money ’nough in the world to make 
him do a dishonorable thing.” 

I comes near bustin’ out laughin’ at 
her notion that, in a law-shark, she has 
discovered the man who Diogenes has 
vain wore out so many lanterns lookin’ 
for, But I don’t dare indulge my 
mirth, for she’s a peppery article and 
stands there lookin’ like she’s ready to 
pull the hair of anybody who so much 
as mild suggests the possibility of her 
bein’ mistook as to the moral solidity 
of this gent who don’t special interest 
her. For a few seconds her black top- 
knot is perked, alert watchful like she’s 
waitin’ for one of us to knock the chip 
off her braced shoulder but, bein’ dis- 
creet, we don’t attempt to argue the 
point, and present the angry light fades 
from her black eyes and a tickled smile 
races over her bright face. Then she 
claps her baby hands and_ goes dancin’ 
across the porch a-laughin’ joyous: 

“T got it, dad! I got it!” 

But what ’tis that tickles her so not 
bein’ apparent the old gent sort of help- 
less waves his horn spectacles in the 
air and gasps: 

“Why—what—what ails you, child? 
You acts most like you’re crazy.” 

“T am—nearly,” she pants, a-holdin’ 
her sides, “for what Colonel Plumley 
tells us the other day about Bert’s ask- 
in’ him whether the stage for Twin 
3uttes met the train at Dickinson or not 
has put a idee into my head that would 
be the biggest joke ever played on any- 
body; and”—her eyes flash as her lips 
press together, makin’ the scarlet line 
guardin’ her pearl teeth look like a 
thread—“it would teach him, too, that 
a practical joke ain’t so funny when he’s 
its victim.” 

“Tut, tut!” laughin’ expostulates the 
dried-herrin’ text-expounder. “It ain’t 
Christian for you to harbor sech a re- 
vengeful feelin’ agin Bert for the prank 
he plays on you when you’re both hard- 
ly more’n children.”, 

“I don’t s’pose it is exactly saint-like 
to want to get even,” she chirps, a-hop- 
pin’ over and rumplin’ his side thatch 
so it destroys the billiard-ball effect of 
his glistenin’ top-piece, “but it’s—hu- 
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man; and you know, dad, that the last 
word I ever says to him was to promise 
him to get square if I lived long 
enough.” 

She’s a-runnin’ her plump little arms 
round the preacher’s corded neck like 
she’s a-gettin’ him fixed to o.k. what 
she has in mind and by now he sure 
looks meller ’nough to back any play 
she makes. 

“Bert don’t even know we’re in this 
country, which makes it all the fun- 
nier,’ she whispers in the beamin’ sky 
gent’s weazen ear. 

“Yes; yes, child, but what is it you 
has to propose?” asks her dad, with im- 
patient curiosity, and personal I’m sim- 
ple burnin’ up with that low vice as I’m 
crazy to find out what it is may save 
me the onusual sized chips which my 
auburn temperament has so foolish en- 
dangered. 

“Guess!” she cries, throwin’ out her 
little hands so the word takes us all in. 

“T ain’t never been any good in solv- 
in’ the curious workin’s of the female 
mind,” I joshes, givin’ her a p’inted 
smile which brings a flush of amoose- 
ment to her cheeks. 

Then her dad backs my play by rum- 
blin’ humorous: 

“Red only states what man in gen- 
eral believes on that subject, my dear; 
so out with it and don’t keep us on the 
hooks any longer.” 

And tryin’ to drop her tone into her 
trim-fittin’ boots, she bird-basses sepul- 
chral: 

“Steal—him.” 

The darin’ of her scheme strikes us 
all dumb for a minute, though Arizony 
final ketches his wind and drawls: 

“Theoretical your idee’s all right, 
Miss Betty, but, practical, abductin’ a 
gent ain’t no easy job, and even if we 
succeeds in landin’ him here we proba- 
ble has all of Twin Buttes down on us 
with Winchesters, which certain means 
some slaughter ’fore the round-up is 
complete.” 

“*Twon’t do at all—’twon’t do at all,” 
splutters her old gent, “for ’sides bein’ 
a desperate crime to take a man agin 
his will it’s sure there’d be a lot of 
people killed over the thing.” 
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But for once I manages to hold my 
tongue, so I don’t consider her answer- 
in’ comment includes me. 

“Stoopids!” she exclaims, a-stampin’ 
her small foot at them gents’ mule 
intoolectuality. Then she develops her 
hand by contrite smilin’: “Why, don’t 
you see that as Twin Buttes expects 
Bert to take the stage nobody’ll be 
there to meet him, so what more is 
needed than to have Arizony at the 
train to-morrer afternoon? Load Bert 
into the buckboard who thinks a private 
rig has been sent over for him; and” 
—she claps her hands a-laughin’— 
“presto, we has a orator and no possi- 
bility of bloodshed!” 

For a few minutes we is all lost in 
admiration of the genius of this dimin- 
utive female, for it looks as though her 
plan’s a winner as the speakin’ expert 
knows nothin’ ’bout either camp, and 
it’s certain if Arizony ever gets posses- 
sion of him there’s nothin’ can overhaul 
his broncs in a forty-mile run. 

“Great! Great, little one!” final 
glows the old man enthusiastic, throw- 
in’ his skinny arm around her plump 
little waist; “but”—his leather lips 
puckerin’ as I thinks mock serious— 
“how about the command of: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal?’ ” 

“Oh, nonsense, dad!” She laughin’ 
kisses his withered wrinkles. “It'll 
only be a case of retributive justice 
all around.” 

“All right, all right!” he rumbles. 
“For I don’t s’pose I could stop it now 
if I tried.” Then he shuffles into the 
house and I hears him chuckle, preach- 
er-cussin’: “And by vum I wouldn’t 
stop ’em if I could, for it’s too good a 
joke to raise hair-splittin’ ethical ques- 
tions over.” 

Then Betty describes Robert’s brands 
and we bids her or revor. And that 
afternoon Arizony pulls out for Dick- 
inson a-leavin’ me to attend to sech de- 
tails of the play as gettin’ signs proper 
painted to raise a primer facy case in 
the mind of any stranger who happens 
to drop into camp that he’s sure in 
Twin Buttes. 

Course I gives out a general tip on 
what we're plannin’, and by the next 
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evenin’ Hell's Kitchen or—speakin’ 
post-office correct—Mecory is proper 
arrayed to receive the gent whose com- 
in’ the girl and me is anxiously awaitin’ 
on the preacher’s porch, which com- 
mands a good view of the Dickinson 
trail. 

“Ain’t that dust risin’ from behind 
the hill?” she asks excited, pointin’ to 
the slopin’ shoulder of a big butte two 
miles east of camp. And as I swings 
my telescope field glass to the twistin’, 
dusty line which winds to town I 
ketches sight of the white noses of the 
brones as their heads poke above the 
ridge. Then I sees the buckboard has 
two men in it. 

“They’s a feller with Arizony, all 
right,” I notes oral. 

I feels her hands nervous grip my 
arm and I can’t help tryin’ to joke her 
a little, for she’s so excited I feels posi- 
tive she’ll bite, so I says serious as a 
judge as I bends my two hundred and 
twenty like I’m strainin’ my eyes to 
the limit: 

“T fergits the color of this orator 
gent’s hair.” 

“Brown—and—and wavy,” comes 
flutterin’ from her half-open red lips. 

“And his eyes?” makin’ my voice tell 
her the mane brand is o.k. 

“Gray-blue—and large,” her words 
slippin’ out from a heart that I now 
sees ain’t onduly steeled agin the on- 
comin’ word-expert, for I knows it’s 
him from the Derby hat he’s wearin’. 

“Then that’s the gent you ain’t no 


partic’lar friend to,” I laughs, “though. 


I candid don’t believe there’s another 
glass in the world could ’a’ ketched his 
colors as I done at a two-mile range.” 

And, bein’ plenty bright, she tumbles 
that I has neat trapped her into showin’ 
her actooal hand. 

“Think you’re smart, don’t you?” she 
flushes sarcastic, a-skippin’ for the 
house, but hollerin’ over her shoulder 
that Roberts ain’t to know that either 
she or her dad are in camp till he sees 
’em on the platform in the mornin’, 

Then I santers over to my emporium 
and in a few minutes the buckboard 
whirls around a little knoll and, as it 


stops fore the platform, I gets a fair 
sight of a slender young feller who'll 
pass in any crowd for more’n ordinary 
good-lookin’, He has a strong hint of 
a silky, brown mustache which shows 
that it’s bein’ cultivated to the limit of 
its downy possibilities ; and as Arizony 
hands him my name Roberts stops 
twistin’ his dim-hid lip and sticks out a 
paw that feels most as soft in my big, 
calloused fist as a woman’s. He has a 
mighty pleasin’ meller voice and he 
laughs contagious good-humored as 
them large gray-blues slide rapid over 
a dozen shirt-sleeved gents whose arma- 
ment seems to ketch him partic’lar: 

“Seems some like I’d been captured 
by robbers, for you all look terrible ban- 
ditish a-wearin’ them big guns which I 
never sees done before.” 

He ’pears to be a lot tickled at the 
roar which greets his supposed joke, 
but I thinks we reaiiy intelligent ap- 
preciates its merits a sight more’n he 
does, and we sure would have enjoyed 
listenin’ to some more similar jew de 
sprees; but his foxy keeper ain’t takin’ 
any chances of a prematoore exposin’ 
of our now seemin’ invincible hand ; and 
techin’ the broncs, he soon has his prize 
installed in his own private apart- 
ments at the Palace. 

At breakfast I relieves Arizony, who 
is marshal of the day, so he can look 
after the procession which is to escort 
the speaker to the grand stand at the 
foot of Bald Butte, from whose five- 
hundred-foot, jagged peak the stars and 
stripes is now flyin’ rampant defiant. 
To me the time slow-drags until we 
hears the band—two fifes and a snare 
drum—which is the signal that our 
keeridge waits. And it ain’t a minute 
fore we’re a-settin’ in Arizony’s buck- 
board, which is gorgeous decorated with 
red, white, and blue buntin’. Then the 
orator’s eye ketches the flag as it floats 
high above our heads and he says, per- 
fect innocent, I s’pose, though I im- 
agines his tone’s suspicious: 

“Colonel Plumley tells me your camp 
takes its name from two big buttes 
which overlooks the town, but I sure 
don’t see but one.” And immediate 
asks as his eyes seem borin’ through 
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me: “Where’s the twin to this one?” 
a-pointin’ his white fingers at old Baldy. 
Now I confesses that when it comes to 
quick action mental that I’m some slow 
and torpid, and I guess he’d have then 
and there tumbled to the fraud if it 
hadn’t been for that wonder of a Ari- 
zony, who’s close at hand and saveys 
instanter that I’m too mule-brained to 
rise to the ’mergency. 

“Piles of people has been similar 
curious “bout that apparent missin’ 
twin,” laughs that resourceful ranch 
gent, a-tappin’ Roberts on the shoul- 
der, whose gimlet eyes jerks from my 
blanchin’ freckles’to the smilin’ tan of 
his abductor, “but it’s a mere case— 
as frequent happens ’mongst hoomans 
—of one brother total overshaderin’ the 
other.” And instant yells: “Forward 
—march!” and the shrill fifes pipe 
“Yankee Doodle” and we starts to 
movin’, 

And havin’ got the proper tip, which 
is all I ever needs to get plenty loqua- 
cious, I not only succeeds in total re- 
movin’ any suspicion that may have lin- 
gered in the mind of the orator gent as 
to his possibly bein’ in the wrong berth, 
but I also almost makes myself believe 
that there actooally is another butte on 
the level prairie behind old Baldy. 

But it don’t take us but a few min- 
utes to wind our way through the few 
unpainted shacks and dirty tents mak- 
in’ up our camp, and the next thing I 
seems to remember I’m a-helpin’ the 
president of the day assist Roberts up 
the steps of the grand stand where the 
females and the preacher is a-waitin’ to 
welcome him. The preacher’s girl is to 
read the Declaration of Independence. 
She’s a-settin’ there rigged as Miss Co- 
lumbia, a-sportin’ a thirteen-star dia- 
dem with colors per customary. And 
she’s seemin’ the first object the talk- 
expert’s gray-blue—large—lights on. 
She smiles her amoozement at the as- 
tonished look on his dazed face as he 
starts toward her, then hesitates like 
he’s some uncertain whether he’s mere 
seein’ things or is gazin’ on a actoo- 
ality. 

But he present tests it by stretchin’ 
out his hand and grabbin’ Miss Colum- 
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bia’s little paw. <A three or four min- 
ute hiatus takes place in the regular 
scheduled proceedin’s, which is dashed 
and dotted by smiles, nods, blushes, 
and soft whisperin’s that the public ain’t 
got no right to get in on. Then Roberts 
hasty shakes the outstretched, lean hand 
of the girl’s dad as the president an- 
nounces the invocation. And the bushy, 
snow-white eyebrows of the withered- 
up reverend prompt shades his closed 
lids as with bent head he fervent be- 
gins his petition. 

Now, the preacher belongs to a school 
which has a form of closin’ prayers 
that makes a lot of us mighty appre- 
hensive of trouble, for the cat’s out of 
the bag sure unless he remembers that 
he’s solemn promised not to mention 
the name of our camp as one of the list 
for which he always asks special favors. 
And nat’rally we pays more attention to 
the letter of his supplication than we 
does to its spirit. But at last he begins 
callin’ out names, a-startin’ in Chiny 
and workin’ west till he hits Shecawgo, 
which he present leaves to its wicked- 
ness, and jumpin’ everything intermedi- 
ate he lands, powerful worked up, in 
the Dakoty Bad Lands. And as he 
strikes I notices the president, who 
sneaks out his fist and cautious ketches 
hold of the long tail of the swayin’ ex- 
horter’s black coat, just as the lean 
hands stretch toward heaven’s blue for 
the final words. 

“And now, O Lord, protect and bless 
all the hardy people who has risked 
their lives a-settlin’ this the waste place 
of Thy earth, and, final, O Lord, I 
humble implores You to special watch 
over and care for”—jerk, jerk by the 
president, but the preacher is in a state 
just then where tearin’ his coat tail off 
wouldn’t have done no good and he 
winds up strong—‘“the good people of 
Mecory!” 

At this for paw up flies Roberts’ 
head from devout position to attention 
secular, and I feels the ground begin 
slidin’ from under us, but a meanin’ 
cough from Miss Columbia and an- 
other powerful yank by the president 
saves the day, for the old man starts 
like he’s just woke up to what he’s 
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done and thunders, “County,” and 
down drops the orator’s head as the 
preacher says: “Amen.” 

The next tick the president leads 
Miss Columbia to the front, and her 
lark voice trills out them high soundin’ 
but in my jedgment delusive words 
*bout everybody bein’ created “free and 
equal.” They’s a power of cheerin’ 
when the general principles that this 
country started in with has been: so 
charmin’ spread before us, which final 
slides into the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” to band accompaniment. And for 
the first time in hours I breathes easy, 
for it looks as though there wasn’t 
nothin’ more to be afraid of. But my 
hair raises agin when the president in- 
troduces the orator, for at the mention 
of his name a long-whiskered outlaw 
from Twin Buttes who -has unnoticed 
sneaked to a back plank jumps to his 
feet an’ hollers: 

“Say; you Roberts”—I reaches for 
my gun the instant I gets sight of him 
—‘‘what the hell be you doin’ up——” 

My finger is jest pressin’ the trigger 
when I’m relieved of the onpleasant 
duty of killin’ him by Arizony, who 
pokes his shootin’ iron into the onseem- 
ly-behavin’ gent’s ribs, and whispers 
words into his ear which effective ca’ms 
him, and he sinks down apparent piumb 
unheedful of the gems of defyin’ lan- 
guage which is now bein’ hurled at the 
other nations of the earth both individ- 
ual and collective. 

When the elerquent gent has finished 
everybody is unanimous in declarin’ 
that they ain’t never been no sech mov- 
in’ speech delivered since the day Pat- 
rick Henry cries: “Give me Liberty or 
give me Death.” And if it hadn’t been 
that Miss Columbia and the matchless 
expounder of her virtues immediate 
slopes for the privacy of the preacher’s 
house, I guess his arm would have been 
so near shook off as to make it total 
useless for possible requirements sub- 
sequent. 

But they turns out in the afternoon 
for the steer-ropin’, broncho-bustin’ and 
shootin’ matches in which they seems to 
take a whisperin’ interest. Arizony is 
entire wise to the fact that he ain’t no 
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longer got a chance in a million to dou. 
ble up with the girl, who it is clear is 
now partic’lar interested in the orator 
gent, but that iron-nerved cowman is 
too good a gambler to let any one see 
that he feels any disappointment over 
the situation. And when I strolls over 
to the Palace ‘long *bout sundown | 
finds him chattin’ with Roberts as pleas- 
ant as if he’d only stole the orator for 
the special purpose of havin’ him cap- 
ture the girl. 

I joins in and while we’re all chinnin’* 
the stage rounds a fringe of willers to 
the west and soon comes drippin’ up the 
steep bank from the ford. As the buck- 
skin artistic revives the off lead mule’s 
droopin’ ear the word-sharp gets sight 
of the lash-expert and starts up ex- 
claimin’ mighty surprised: 

“Why, that looks like Pat Collins 
who I clears in a shootin’ scrape when | 
first comes to Fargo.” 

And he sure calls the turn, for the 
next second Pat sings out: 

“Hello, squire! What you doin’ 
up here? Heard you was due at Twin 
Buttes to-day.” 

Them enlightenin’ words ain’t fair 
clear of that blunderin’ mouth ’fore 
every soul but me has vanished from 
the verandy, but as Roberts is total un- 
armed I screws up my courage moral 
and stands my ground. 

“Ain’t—ain’t this—Twin Buttes?” 
gasps the word-mixer, a nervous clutch- 
in’ at his throat as if his wind has sud- 
den been shut off. 

And, spite of my nearly breakin’ my 
neck a-noddin’ my carrot-head to induce 
that onsympathetic, grinnin’ Irishman 
to answer affirmative, he roars cruel 
profane: 

“Twin Buttes—hell! No, you fool, 
this is—Mecory.” 

Now, I’ve seen a lot of gents in my 
time who has looked ashamed and fool- 
ish on discoverin’ that they has been 
made the butt of a tough jest, and a 
composite picture of ’em all flashes to 
my mind as I sympathetic watches the 
young word-painter, who with blanched 
face is now grippin’ his hands and bitin’ 
his fuzzy lip as if he has a strong notion 





























of makin’ a dive for the yaller water 
that gurgles invitin’ only a few feet 
below him. And I stretches out my 
arm to grab him if he jumps, but he’s a 
good sport at bottom, for present the 
color comes creepin’ into his cheeks; 
then his face shows faint signs of a 
threatenin’ smile and the next second 
his gray-blues-large light with a full 
appreciation of the humor of his un- 
doin’. 

“T think I understands now the ac- 
tooal meanin’ of Betty’s words’—his 
voice sounds like he’s mere thinkin’ 
aloud—“when she tells me I’m in- 
debted to her for bein’ brought over 
here in a private rig.” And glancin’ 
whimsical at my grinnin’ freckles he 
laughs: “I knows I never heretofore 
entire grasps the emotional possibili- 
ties of a practical joke, and if you'll jest 
excuse me for a few minutes, Red’— 
careful adjustin’ his Derby on _ his 
brown hair—wavy—“I guess I'll step 
over and congratulate the author of 
what I considers the masterpiece of the 
jester’s art.” 

About a hour later I’m a-standin’ at 
my bar a-talkin’ to Arizony when in 
walks Roberts a-lookin’ as frisky as a 
four-year-old, and without no prelim- 
inaries he sticks out his hand and grabs 
the cowman’s paw a-squeezin’ it feelin’ 
as he says: 

“T wants to tell you how much I 
thanks you for stealin’ me.” 

I kin see that Arizony ain’t as tickled 
as he might have been, but he comes 
back laughin’: 

“You don’t have to thank me, for I 
was,only a instrument in the hands of 
the genius who plans your abductin’, 
and it’s her who is entitled to your 
gratitoode—not me.” 

“IT has expressed it to her,” he tri- 
umphs, “and soon as I can rustle a 
couple of thousand she’s a-goin’ to 
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move to Fargo so’s I can thank her for 
it every day.” 

There’s jest a shadder of palin’ ’bout 
Arizony’s lips at learnin’ definite that 
he’s out of the game but, as I men- 
tions prior, he’s the nerviest gambler 
I ever runs up against, which is speak- 
in’ volumes, and the next tick he’s con- 
gratulatin’ the orator gent like he’d 
been figurin’ all the time to bring about 
jest such a result. Then my heart 
sinks as the cow gent’s coal eye flashes 
meanin’ into my moot-protestin’ chinys 
—for he’s pulled out a bank roll that’s 
ample backin’ for most tables and is 
peelin’ off century notes in sech a reck- 
less fashion that I’m near in a faint 
for fear my five thousand is lost after 
all. And my heart actooal jumps to my 
mouth as he drawls: 

“I’m partic’lar pleased, squire, to tell 
you that the matter of them two checks 
you mentions’—I’m so agreeable s’- 
prised at Arizony’s penuriousness that 
I almost feels that I suggests the thing 
myself—“has been complete arranged. 
For,” he explains, notin’ the astonished 
look on the language artist’s face, “the 
committee in anticipatin’ your pur- 
loinin’ raises that exact sum to cover 
all claims you might have for dam- 
ages arisin’ therefrom. And we 
hopes,” laughin’ handin’ over the 
twenty hundred-case notes, “that this 
enables you to get the lady up to Fargo 
immediate, so you won’t have to miss 
no time in startin’ your daily thank- 
offerin’.” 

And as that excited but thankful lov- 
er pockets the yellow bills he makes 
for the door exclaimin’: 

“You’re the whitest set of thieves 
any man ever fell among and’—he 
laughs joyous from over his shoulder— 
“T think I can say positive that Betty’ll 
be a passenger on to-morrer mornin’s 
stage through billed as Mrs. Roberts.” 
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“g§ ANG!” 

: A gunshot rang 
through the stillness, 
and with a shriek of 
rage the villain bit the 
dust. 

It sounds like an 
excerpt from messen- 
ger-boy romance. It is really from an 
orchestral composition by one of the 
greatest of modern composers. 

The orchestra is being used more 
and more as a rival of the magazine 
short story, the novel, and the dramatic 
stage. Under the title “tone poem” 
many strange things come to the sur- 
face now and then. There are not only 
tone poems, but tone stories, tone dra- 
mas, tone paintings, tone philosophies. 
Some of them are given merely a vague 
title such as “Fate,” “Spring,” “The 
Sea;” others are given the name of 
some well-known character whose very 
mention implies a story, as “Hamlet,” 
“Egmont,” “Mazeppa;” others are 
given elaborate plots to be printed on 
the programme like the “argument of 
an opera.” 

The orchestral work with the gun- 
shot fatality is the composition of the 
strange Russian genius Tschaikowsky, 
or Chikofski, as it might better be 
spelled in our language. It is called 
“The Voyevode, an Orchestral Ballad,” 
and it is based on a poem of Pushkin’s, 
the plot of which is worth quoting as 
an example of the lengths to which 
composers of “programme music” can 








go. 
“A grizzly old Voyevode—that is, the 











military governor of a province—comes 
home from the wars late at night and 
finds his young wife out of the house, 
He takes a gun and compels one of his 
pages to go with him, also armed. They 
discover the wife in the garden, with 
the youth she had loved before the 
Voyevode married her. The youth has 
come to bid farewell to the woman 
whom the old man’s money has bought. 
The Voyevode and the page creep clos- 
er and closer upon the heartbroken 
lovers. The Voyevode orders the page 
to shoot at the forehead of the wife, 
he will take care of the lover. The 
page protests and pleads that his eyes 
are wavering, his arm weak. The 
Voyevode fiercely commands him to 
obey. There is the sound of a gun. 
The servant’s aim, it seems, was poor; 
the Voyevode fell dead with a scream.” 

This is the story supposed to be told 
by the music of an orchestra. 

How much of such a plot can music 
convey? Literally nothing to one who 
does not know the story already. It 
is certain that a man who happened into 
the concert hall after this music had 
begun and when it was too dark to 
read the title or the plot, would not 
have the faintest conception of what it 
was all about. The sound of the gun- 
shot would simply astonish and bewil- 
der him, and the confusion of the 
shrieking instruments would picture 
only the chaos of his own thoughts. 

Therefore, certain people sneer at all 
such harmonic structures, and prefer 
what they call absolute music which has 
no other plot or plan than “the arous- 
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ing of pleasure in beautiful forms,” to 
use Wagner’s phrase, though absolute 
music has also the aim of the arousing 
of emotion by ugly discords and the 
cruel dissonances of life. 

And yet, fortunately, the mere proof 
that a thing is ridiculous has not al- 
ways sufficed to put an end to it. Some 
of the most cherished things on earth 
are among the most ridiculous in a cold- 
blooded analysis. Who can justify pa- 
triotism for instance? Or fairy stories, 
symbolism, gargoyles, or grand opera? 
What in fact is more ridiculous than 
comic opera? And of all silly things 
on earth, a joke is the silliest,°and the 
least justifiable. To analyze a joke is 
like turning a soap bubble inside out. 

Music is one foolishness from begin- 
ning to end, but it is a sublime folly 
and better than many wisdoms. When 
you hear a critic complaining that story- 
telling music is foolish, you can retort 
that absolute music is quite as foolish, 
and sometimes not half so delightful. 

The enemies of programme music 
must have been in the majority when 
Tschaikowski’s “Voyevode” was first 
performed in Moscow in 1891, for it 
failed dolefully and the composer tore 
the manuscript to pieces, exclaiming: 
“Such rubbish should never have been 
written.” After his death it was reas- 
sembled from the orchestral parts, 
which had escaped the composer’s ruth- 
less hand. It has since been much 
played. Tschaikowski destroyed vari- 
ous other works of his as well, includ- 
ing an opera on the same story of the 
same Voyevode. He destroyed a sym- 
phonic poem called “Fate.” His soul 
ran discontentedly, restlessly here and 
there, seeking escape from hard and 
fast musical forms and finding its de- 
sire only in graphic expressions of emo- 
tions based on material scenes or inci- 
dents. 

He was a musical character creator, 
the most completely a “programmist”— 
as they call a story-telling composer— 
of all composers. Even his greatest 
symphony, the heartbroken and _ heart- 
breaking “Pathetic Symphony,” was 
called the “Programme Symphony” till 
his brother suggested its present title. 
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Shakespeare’s people have had an es- 
pecial charm for composers of instru- 
mental as well as operatic works. <A 
great gallery could be formed of these 
symphonic pictures. Tschaikowski has 
contributed some of the best under va- 
rious descriptions. 

There is “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
he calls an “overture fantasia” and in 
which one can recognize Friar Laur- 
ence by his churchly tones, the opposing 
families of Capulet and Montague in 
warring themes, and the love of the 
blessed youngsters in amorous har- 
monies. 

Tschaikowsky’s version of “The 
Tempest” is called an “orchestral fan- 
tasia.” It indicates a storm at sea by 
familiar devices for making noise, and 
Caliban is pictured in uncouth rhythms 
and chords. Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet” 
he calls a “fantasia overture,” but his 
moody Dane is thought to be more of 
a moody Russian. Liszt’s “Hamlet” is 
generally preferred. 

Tschaikowsky’s finest story-telling 
composition is said to be his “Francesca 
da Rimini.” This poor lady is a great 
heroine among composers, for she and 
her love, and her bower, and her sor- 
row and her death, and her fate to be 
eternally driven about in the caverns 
of hell in that cyclone of blown souls 
—such things as these are well within 
the resources of a musician; he can 
suggest the material phases passably 
well, and as for the emotions, music can 
squeeze the very heart’s blood out of 
them. 

People sneer at descriptive music be- 
cause it expects you to think of a shep- 
herd and his flocks when you hear an 
oboe and a flute; it expects you to think 
of thunder and lightning, when you 
hear the drums battered, and of winds 
when you hear the violins go swish- 
swish ! 

But, after all, when you get down to 
the bed rock of things, that is not much 
more than the word writers ask of you. 
A story writer wishes to suggest the 
idea of thunder. What does he do? He 
draws certain scraggly lines on paper, 
and a typesetter aligns certain more or 
less similar metallic symbols, and a 
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printer prints them, and you read them. 
The real work is done by you. For 
just look at these seven silly marks— 
t-h-u-n-d-e-r. How are those to repre- 
sent such a thing as the terrifying din 
of a spatk leaping from clouds to tree 
and splitting the very air in its passage, 
unless you lend to the feeble scrawl 
your imagination, your memory, and 
your own constructive aid? 

Here comes a man whose language 
is music and who thinks in music, 
whose joy and sorrow are felt rhyth- 
mically and in tones of various colors. 
Such a man was Berlioz. He wrote on 
paper certain symbols for a group of 
sound publishers to issue in concert 
halls. If you are asked to believe that 
they represent old King Lear out on 
the wind-swept cliff thinking of Corde- 
lia, surely this is not asking any more 
of you than Shakespeare asks when he 
sends a painted actor in white wig and 
beard to present the same emotions on 
a platform with flat-daubed scenes be- 
hind which a wind machine and a blow- 
pipe are busy imitating the majesty of 
a world of storm. You know that, in 
the first place, Lear never lived at all, 
and in the second place, that he died 
centuries ago; yet you allow a made- 
up mummer to pretend to be his maj- 
esty, and if you are a decent sort of 
man you are mightily moved at the 
spectacle. Surely music is no more ex- 
orbitant of your condescension. 

It was Berlioz who gave the name of 
“King Lear” to an overture. He is one 
of the giants of story-telling music. He 
wrote a symphony so far removed from 
the old formalities as to contain five 
movements devoted to “an episode in 
the life of an artist.” The first move- 
ment he called “Dreams, Passions ;” 
showing the artist vaguely joyous and 
melancholy till the beloved woman en- 
ters his life to bring him ecstasy, jeal- 
ous agony, and rapture again. The 
second movement is called “A Ball;” 
it pictures a féte and the man watching 
his sweetheart moving about in it. The 
third movement is called “A Scene in 
the Fields ;” it begins with a duet of 
two shepherds playing their Alpine 
horns on separate peaks ; the thought of 
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his beloved disturbs the hero’s calm 
with jealous fears again, then one of the 
shepherds resumes his melody, and the 
day ends in distant thunder and silence, 
The fourth movement is “The March to 
the Scaffold ;” it is a musical nightmare, 
in which the hero murders his sweet- 
heart, and is led to execution, a vision 
of his victim coming to him before the 
axe falls. The fifth movement is “A 
Walpurgis Night’s Dream,” a revel of 
obscene witches and ghouls; even she 
appears there, the theme by which she 
is portrayed being altered to all that is 
ignoble and grotesque. The witches 
howl out a parody of the Dies Ire and 
the symphony ends in an ironic orgy. 
It is well labeled “Fantastic.” 

Another symphony of Berlioz’ is 
called “Harold in Italy.” It is based 
on Byron’s “Childe Harold,” the melan- 
choly dreamer being represented always 
by a solo violo wandering through a 
scenic music of mountain moods, chant- 
ing pilgrims, and riotous brigands. 

In listening to such narratives, even 
with the composer’s “programme” at 
hand, you will have little that is specific 
and definite, yet you should receive fully 
as much of his message as you really 
get when you listen to opera in German 
or Italian after hastily reading an Eng- 
lish libretto. When you watch Sieg- 
fried and the dwarf Mime wrangling, 
or listen to Wotan’s philosophies, you 
are obtaining precious little of the de- 
tails of his thought. Even if you un- 
derstand the language, half of it is usu- 
ally lost in the singer’s malarticulation. 

Story-telling music is not so new as 
soine of its enemies pretend. The old- 
est composers attempted it and the most 
classic have occasionally yielded to its 
seductions. In the fifteenth century the 
cuckoo appeared, and in 1570 Scandelli 
imitated the triumphal song of a hen 
after laying her egg. Battle pieces have 
been innumerably written since the 
same century. In 1580 a composer 
named Eccard pictured the hubbub of 
the Piazza San Marco. In England 
John Mundy wrote a “Fantasia on the 
Weather”—a sort of musical almanac. 
The great Buxtehude wrote for the 
then piano a series of seven suites with 
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the appalling title: “The Nature and 
Properties of the Planets.” J. S. Bach, 
the father of music, wrote a “Caprice on 
the Departure of his Beloved Brother” 
in which a postilion’s horn crackles 
merrily. Haydn gave to his little sym- 
phonies such titles as “Noon,” “Morn- 
ing,” “The Philosopher,” “The School- 
master,” “The Hen,” “The Hunt,” 
“The Bear,” and “Mercury.” In 1780 
Ditters von Dittersdorf devoted three 
symphonies to Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” 
including “The Fall of Phaeton” and 
“Actaeon Turned Into a Stag.” A 
composer named Sampieri wrote a 
piece called “The Progress of Nature 
in Various Departments!” If music 
could describe that, it could describe 
anything. It is a wonder that no one 
has attempted to set the New York 
Central time-table to music. 

3eethoven told a friend: “I always 
have a picture in my mind when I am 
composing and always work according 
to it.” His “Pastoral Symphony” was 
a daring cyclopedia of musical imita- 
tions of everything from a brook, a 
breeze, bird songs, quail calls and insect 
hums, to thunder and rain. He justified 
himself in a famous statement that his 
aim was “Rather an expression of emo- 
tions than a depiction.” This has been 
taken as an ideal motto for programme 
music, but Mr. Lawrence Gilman in his 
recent book, “Stories of Symphonic 
Music,” is sacrilegiously witty enough 
to call it the “somewhat Pecksniffian 
observation of a somewhat timorous 
programmist.” 

Beethoven’s third symphony was a 
tribute to Napoleon as a liberator, writ- 
ten before he became the tyrant. His 
fifth symphony has a tremendous bit of 
drama in its indication of “Fate Knock- 
ing at the Door.” His seventh has been 
called—by others—everything from “A 
Masked Ball” to “Moorish Knight- 
hood.” It led the composer Weber to 
say that “Beethoven was now quite ripe 
for the madhouse.” 

Beethoven wrote also two overtures ; 
one called “Coriolanus,” based not on 
Shakespeare’s play, but on Heinrich 
von Collin’s; and one on Goethe’s “Eg- 
mont.” 
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The Abbé Vogler, to whom Bee- 
thoven dedicated his “Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” wrote an organ concerto de- 
scribing the Duke Leopold drowning 
in a storm, and another attempting the 
sufficiently ambitious subject of “Judg- 
ment Day,” with the graves opening, 
and the voices of the damned and the 
redeemed. 

Mendelssohn, besides his fairies, has 
a donkey braying in his “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” He wrote also over- 
tures on such subjects as “A Calm at 
Sea” and “The Hebrides, or Fingal’s 
Cave ;” which led Wagner to call him 
“a landscape painter of the first rank.” 
In another overture he told the story of 
“The Lovely Melusina.” His third or 
“Scotch” symphony describes his im- 
pressions at the Holyrood Castle; while 
his fourth or “Italian’’ symphony is a 
musical souvenir of a visit to Rome; 
and his fifth depicts ‘““The Reformation.” 

George F. Bristow, an American, set 
Niagara Falls to music, but the Brook- 
lyn Bridge is still neglected, and of 
course there is the subway. 

Schumann like Raff, our own John 
Knowles Paine, and others, devoted a 
symphony to celebrating “Spring,” and 
he made an overture on Byron’s poem 
“Manfred.” His third or “Rhenish” 
symphony is a tribute to all that the 
Rhine means to a German heart. 

Spohr wrote a symphony of “The 
Seasons,” and a double symphony for 
two orchestras called ‘The Earthly and 
the Divine in Human Life,” showing 
the conflict of good and evil; also a 
symphony called “The Consecration of 
Sound,” representing the influence of 
music throughout life, from the solitude 
before the Creation, the blissful nightin- 
gales and forests and brooks in Eden, 
the cradle song, the dance, the love 
serenade, battle music, thanksgiving 
music, funeral music, and the final con- 
solations of harmony. 

David painted “The Desert” as well 
as “Christopher Columbus” in sym- 
phonies, and Rubinstein pictured “The 
Ocean.” 

Hans Huber wrote a symphony on 
“William Tell;’ and one on Arnold 
Bocklin’s mythological paintings ; Mos- 
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kowski a symphonic poem on “Joan of 
Arc,” Rheinberger one on “Wallen- 
stein ;” S. G. Pratt one on “The Prod- 
igal Son.” Geo. W. Chadwick, an 
American, wrote an overture on “Adon- 
ais” and a symphonic poem on “Cleo- 
patra,” as well as overtures called “Mel- 
pomene” and “Euterpe.” Dvdérak com- 
posed an overture on “Othello,” and a 
symphony describing his impressions of 
the United States. Goldmark an over- 
ture on the appealing legend of “Sa 
Kuntala,” and a symphony called “The 
Rustic Wedding.” Henry Hadley 
wrote a tone poem called “Salome.” C. 
M. Loeffler made a symphonic poem of 
“The Death of Tintagiles ;” Smetana, a 
symphonic cycle called “My Father- 
land ;’ Hugo Wolf, a symphonic poem 
based on the tragedy of “Penthesilea,” 
showing the queen of the Amazons in 
the Trojan war; and Richard Wagner 
devoted an overture to the story of 
“Faust.” Our greatest composer, Mac- 
Dowell, wrote symphonic poems on 
“Lancelot and Elaine,’ “Hamlet,” 
“Ophelia,” fragments from “The Song 
of Roland,” and three suites including 
the “Indian Suite,” made up of a 
legend, a love song, a war scene, a 
dirge, and a festival. 

Among the most important names in 
descriptive music is that of Joachim 
Raff, whose first symphony was called 
“To the Fatherland,” his seventh “The 
Alps,” and four others were devoted to 
the seasons. His third or “Forest” 
symphony includes a dryad dance, a 
wild hunt, and the divinities, Frau 
Holle and Wotan. His fifth symphony is 
based on Biirger’s gruesome ballad of 
“Lenore.” The first movement shows 
the happiness of two lovers; the second 
the outbreak of war, the farewell, and 
the march away; the third movement 
shows Lenore mourning the return of 
the army without her lover, the desper- 





ate woman’s blasphemous protests at 
fate, and the arrival of her lover’s ghost 
who carries her away on his spectral 
horse to a fearful night ride through a 
funeral train, past a gibbet, into a 
graveyard where she finds peace at last. 

Liszt stands high among the story- 
tellers who wrote for orchestras instead 
of printers. One critic protested that 
he and his kind “prowl about Golgotha 
for bones, and rattle them together, 
calling the noise music.” But new 
music is always criticised as noise, 
Liszt wrote two symphonies, the first 
called “Faust” made up of three move- 
ments of “character pictures,” one of 
Faust, one of Gretchen, one of Mephis- 
topheles, ending in a religious climax, 
The second symphony he called “Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy.” The first move- 
ment shows us the Inferno with the ter- 
rible gates “burst ajar with thunder 
tones, while the harrowing recitative of 
trombones hurls in our ears the famous 
legend over the gates.” Once inside, 
all is tumult and horror, with a tender 
episode of Paolo and Francesca da 
Rimini. The second movement shows 
us Purgatory with its redemption, end- 
ing in the Magnificat. 

In the symphonic poem Liszt found 
more freedom still. In one he shows 
us “Tasso’s Lament and Triumph,” in 
another the romance of “Orpheus,” in 
another Byron’s wild ride of “Mazep- 
pa,” in another “The Battle of the 
Huns,” in another his native “Hun- 
garia,” in another Schiller’s poem of 
“The Ideal,” and two others called 
‘What One Hears on the Mountain” 
and “From the Cradle to the Grave.” 
His “The Preludes” is a sort of musical 
essay based on Lamartine’s “Medita- 
tions” when he says: “What else is 
our life but a series of preludes to that 
unknown song of which the first solemn 
note is sounded by death *” 
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TANG it all!” remarked 
Mr. Manton Waring 
with emphasis. He 
was pacing up and 
down that bleak area 
ee te 6Of «platform which 
‘Swede RENAL aot Sage ae 
haMieimean prefaces the lines of 
_ tracks in the Pennsy!l- 
vania Railway station at Jersey City. 
It was six o’clock in the afternoon of 
a bitter December day; and, despite 
his fur coat, his thick gloves, and the 
brisk gait at which he moved, Waring 
was very cold. In fact he was getting 
colder every moment and, judging by 
the frequency with which the arrival of 
the tardy train, that he awaited, was put 
off by figures of indication on the bul- 
letin board, he was likely to get colder 
still. 

Yet it was neither the discomfort 
nor the protracted delay that made 
him repeat his exclamation, as he saw 
another ten minutes put down to the 
discredit of the Philadelphia express, 
but one of those sudden flashes of re- 
current memory that inevitably put in 
an appearance too late to be of use. 
For it had just come to Waring’s mind 
that, in the hurry of leaving his office, 
in time to meet this train that was 
bringing home his wife, he had neg- 
lected to have word telegraphed to 
Wolcott that he was to send back at 
once the papers in the Bannister Case. 
The word Philadelphia recalled this to 
him because Wolcott was going to stop 
there first on his way South. 

By this time, however, he had prob- 
ably left. What a bother and the Ban- 
nister Case coming on suddenly, much 








sooner than any one expected; a big 
case it was, too. Hang these fellows 
who insist on mixing business with 
pleasure! Who but Wolcott would 
have wanted to take work to do during 
a holiday? Who but Wolcott, indeed, 
would have chosen to take his holiday 
at this beastly time of year? Worse 
than all, he had a crazy scheme of go- 
ing off into the wilderness, some God- 
forsaken place in Florida and, ten to 
one, he had left no sort of address be- 
hind him. Wolcott was that kind of 
a chap; the best of clerks, a most prom- 
ising young lawyer, but sometimes real- 
ly too individual for comfort. 

It was with such reflections as these 
that Waring stalked to the telegraph 
office and dispatched several telegrams 
—all of them to Anthony Wolcott and 
addressed vaguely to such hotels in 
Philadelphia as he could remember the 
names of at the moment. Then he re- 
turned to the platform in a mood of 
partial satisfaction at having, at least, 
done what he could under the circum- 
stances. When he reached his post the 
Philadelphia express was already in the 
station, its glaring headlight veiled in 
steam; and almost the first person that 
came hurrying through the gate was 
Mrs. Manton Waring, who, all smiles 
and excitement, flung herself into her 
husband’s arms. 

“You dear, dear thing!” she cried. 
“How glad I am to see you! What a 
surprise and how sweet of you to come! 
But aren’t you dead with waiting? Yes; 
I know you must be cold, but you were 
lucky not to be roasted in that car! It 
was quite terrible and I don’t know any- 
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thing as disgusting as those trains that 
pretend to be express; do you? They’re 
never on time! Why, I’ve been ready 
for hours with all my furs on, too. 


* And a horrid woman, who wouldn’t let 


me have a window open, said that 
was why I felt the heat. Wasn’t that 
rude of her, Manton? Do you know, 
sometimes I wonder where ladies and 
gentlemen sit, when they travel! Cer- 
tainly not in drawing-room cars; [ 
never see them! 

“Mrs. Tony Ellery was on the train 
and the Clifford girl that you like so 
much. I only hope my things came 
over on this ferryboat! Yes; let the 
porter have my checks. Here they are, 
Manton. No; not that one. Give them 
to the tall man with the red mustache. 
I like his eyes! Oh, I’m glad that you 
came in the little motor, for I’ve got 
to take my black trunk with me and 
Sanford’s so fussy about scratching the 
big one. 

“Did I telegraph you that we are 
dining to-night with the Buttresses? 
No? Well, I’m sure I meant to. The 
invitation was sent on to me at Cousin 
Carrie’s. What nonsense, Manton, 
you'll have to go, you can’t get out of 
things like that! I accepted for you. 
Of course a quiet evening at home 
would be nice; but you ought to have 
told me—— Oh, here are my things. 
Manton, really you might give that nice 
man more than fifteen cents on such a 
cold night as this! 

“Why am I so particular about that 
trunk? How odd of you to ask! Well, 
you see, I’ve bought a new gown in 
Philadelphia. Oh, I just happened to 
see it. Sometimes lovely models come 
to those smaller places. Oh, no; it’s 
cheaper to buy a model, if you can. 
Why should I tell you? Oh, you 
needn’t pay for it this minute. How 
ridiculous! A hundred dollars wouldn’t 
buy anything! Oh, how nice of you! 
You are the dearest thing in the world. 
To reward you, though it’s much too 
good for them, I shall wear the dress 
to the Buttresses to-night.” 

It was in such conversational fash- 
ion, through the gray station, on the 
ferryboat across the silent river, and 


skimming along the shining streets 
where a thousand lights glittered in the 
frosty air, that they made their prog- 
ress homeward. Mrs. Waring re- 
counted many details of her fortnight’s 
visit and showed herself no less eager 
for news of the events of her absence, 
which her husband obediently  fur- 
nished. In regard to his own annoy- 
ance of the half hour before, for her 
sympathy soon led Waring to tell her 
of Wolcott’s absence with the papers 
in the Bannister Case, his wife was 
duly consolatory. 

“You’ve done everything you can, 
dear.” She spoke with fine authority, 
her hand on his arm. “I dare say 
they’ll know everything about it at the 
office to-morrow morning, and if they 
don’t and you never find Wolcott again, 
why, you'll just have to make out some 
new papers, that’s all. Of course it’s 
disagreeable ; but it isn’t fatal. I know 
very little about business except that— 
I hope you don’t mind my saying so— 
you’re rather apt to exaggerate it at 
times, dear. Somehow I’ve noticed 
that things generally do come out right, 
so don’t borrow trouble,” was her ad- 
vice. 

Waring laughed aloud as he held her 
close in his arms in the shelter of the 
car. 

“Gussie, you’re the most rampant, 
the most ridiculous, and altogether the 
most delicious little optimist in town, 
and I’ve learned from long experience 
that you’re apt to have the right of it, 
too, in some strange way of your own. 
So Ill take your advice; I’ll do as you 
say. I won’t worry any more. [I'll 
just—kiss you, instead!” 


The clock in the hall struck seven 
as they came into the house. 
“There’s plenty of time to dress,” 
Waring suggested lazily. “Come into 
the library while I have a cigarette.” 
But his wife, already on her way 
upstairs, shook her head with reproach. 
“No, indeed. I shall be frightfully 
hurried as it is; there’s only an hour. 
And mind you, don’t stay till the very 
last minute, please! You’re not the 
quickest person in the world to change 
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your clothes, and you mustn’t forget 
that the Buttresses live miles away.” 

With his feet before the fire and in 
his hand the evening newspaper, the 
moments passed quickly and Waring 
started at the stroke of the half hour. 
But, simultaneous with this sound, 
came another that brought him at once 
to the door. It was the voice of his 
wife calling insistently and, as Waring 
hurried to the foot of the stairs, the 
lady herself appeared, a cloud of white, 
at the top. 

“The strangest, queerest, meanest, 
and funniest thing has happened!” she 
cried. Her tone was a rainbow of 
varied emotion. “Oh, Manton, I can’t 
wear my beautiful new dress to-night 
because it isn’t here. I’ve got the 
wrong trunk, but it’s exactly like my 
own! Did you ever hear of anything 
so disgusting? I suppose it must be- 
long to some man, too! For look”— 
she gasped and her voice broke sud- 
denly into rings of laughter—‘“on the 
very top tray I found these!” 

And, producing them from behind 
her back, Mrs. Waring waved dra- 
matically before the eyes of her aston- 
ished husband, a pair of large and well- 
worn shepherd’s-plaid trousers! 


II. 


The incident had already served Mrs. 
Waring well for an explanation of 
their lateness at dinner, and had been 
of some use as a topic of conversation 
at table. Now, however, that she found 
herself in Mrs, Buttress’ drawing-room, 
surrounded by half a dozen other wom- 
en and under the pleasant spell of 
coffee and cigarettes, she was moved 
to speak more specifically, even to color 
the event with a hue of romance. Mrs. 
Tony Ellery, sitting by her side on a 
sofa drawn to the fire, was her osten- 
sible listener, but a certain lack of 
sympathy in the lady’s attitude made 
Mrs. Waring take care to raise her 
voice enough to draw the others into 
the ranks. 

“Yes, it’s funny, when one forgets 
to be annoyed, for after all what is a 
gown more or less?” she began. “Of 
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course I can’t explain it in the least, 
for I don’t know how it happened, but 
I have an idea that the trunk may be- 
long to quite a charming young fellow 
that I danced with at the Delaneys’— 
oh, I thought you knew them, Mrs. 
Ellery, you’re so much in Philadelphia 
—at a little party they had the night 
before I left Germantown. 

“No, indeed! Of course I didn’t tell 
Manton, Mrs, Ellery, why should I? 
Why, I only saw him once and I didn’t 
catch his name; I doubt if he knew 
mine. But he was really quite devoted 
—why do you look so surprised? And 
when I mentioned that I was leaving 
for New York this morning he said 
that he’d see me at the station, as he 
was going South himself on a train 
that left about the same time mine did. 
Curiously enough I did see him then. 

“No, of course it wasn’t a plan. He 
happened to come up in a motor, just 
when I did. He was staying with 
some rather new people named Carr— 
I believe you do know them, Mrs. El- 
lery—and I think, though I’m not sure, 
that he had a black trunk with him. At 
any rate he meant to speak to me—oh, 
you can tell—but there were such a lot 
of people waiting about to see me, 
among them that awfully good-looking 
Captain Marbury. You know him, 
don’t you? Oh, how funny, I thought 
every one did!—and I was so busy that 
my train came in before I could col- 
lect myself and I only had time to 
seize my ticket and my check from 
Cousin Carrie’s man and literally jump 
aboard. 

“Oh, I don’t say it is his trunk; of 
course it may not be. Black ones are 
common, you’re perfectly right. But 
then again it may be! At any rate, I'll 
let you know to-morrow, for my maid 
is examining it to-night—the initials 
on the outside are the same as mine 
and it wasn’t locked at all, which is 
just like a man, don’t you think?—to 
see if there are any cards or papers. 

“Oh, the trousers? Why, naturally I 
couldn’t recognize them, Mrs. Ellery. 
What an odd thing to ask me! Why, 
I told you that I’ve only seen the man 
once and then he was in evening 
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clothes. What’s that? I never 
thought of such a thing! How horrid 
of you! Now I believe that you're all 
laughing at me!” 

At this juncture, with the advent of 


the men, the topic of conversation 
changed. Waring took his wife’s 
place at Mrs. Ellery’s side, while 


Brocky Valpy drew Mrs. Waring into 
a corner to discuss a projected concert 
for charity that they were arranging 
together. Now, this corner happened 
to be a point of vantage for the ob- 
servation of several small tables cov- 
ered with photographs in gold and silver 
frames—a species of decoration much 
affected by Mrs. Buttress—and Mrs. 
Waring’s attention, never really held 
by Valpy’s talk, which dealt with diff- 
culties and disappointments, in the way 
of making out a programme, wandered 
and, from time to time, fixed itself on 
these pictures. Most of them were fa- 
miliar, friends in good clothes and pic- 
turesque attitudes; but occasionally she 
reached out a hand to examine more 
carefully some stranger’s face. 

It was just as Valpy was gloomily 
narrating the latest defection from the 
ranks of the performers—an excellent 
amateur baritone who had suddenly 
been called away and had left a place 
difficult to fill—that she caught sight 
of a photograph at the end of the 
most remote table. It was that of a 
young man whose appearance gave her 
an interest so intense that she broke at 
once into Valpy’s recital. 

“Please pardon my interrupting,” 
she begged, “but do you mind letting 
me see that picture, next to the one of 
Mrs. Buttress? It’s the queerest thing, 
but I seem to recognize that man’s 
face though I don’t know who he is.” 

Valpy handed her the photograph 
with a laugh of surprise. 

“Why, curiously enough, it’s the very 
chap I was speaking of,” he said. “Odd, 
isn’t it? He’s a chap called Wolcott— 
Anthony Wolcott. Good-looking fel- 
low, don’t you think? And he’s got a 
capital voice. But it’s strange you 
haven’t met him,” he added, “for 
though he don’t go out much, he’s been 
in Waring’s office for the last year.” 
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Mrs. Waring’s answer was a soft lit- 
tle cry of astonishment that lost itself 
in the confusion of departing guests, 
For as her eye caught, at the moment, 
the signal in the lifting of Mrs. El- 
lery’s plump shoulders, she rose, too, 
and, in some unaccountable fashion, put 
down the picture without declaring the 
startling discovery that she had made. 
The Anthony Wolcott of the photo- 
graph was not only the clerk in her 
husband’s office who had carried off 
the papers in the Bannister Case, but 
was identical with the attentive young 
gentleman of the Germantown ball and 
the railway station, whose trunk—it 
was more than likely—was at that very 
instant reposing in her dressing room. 


Ill. 


On the drive home Mrs. Waring had 
likewise held her peace; for her hus- 
band’s first question, put pointedly and 
in a fashion that awoke in her a de- 
licious sense of coquetry, had been in 
regard to the same man. 

“What’s this,” he had asked, “that 
I hear from Mrs. Ellery about the fel- 
low in Germantown who came to the 
station to see you off?” 

Something in her husband’s tone and 
the pressure of his arm was novel, and 
all the woman in Mrs. Waring thrilled 
with pleasure at the realization that 
she had at last evoked a spark of jeal- 
ousy in a man whose only fault had 
hitherto been that he took rather too 
much for granted and was, in conse- 
quence, too provokingly sure. 

So she put a hint of nervousness into 
her answering laugh and drew away 
from him a trifle. 

“IT don’t know what you mean,” she 
began. “There was no one but a per- 
fectly charming man whom I met at 
the ball. I only saw him once again; 
but he did come to see me off, in a 
way, I suppose. He danced enchant- 
ingly,” she added, with intended irrele- 
vance, as she remembered her hus- 
band’s deficiencies in that line. Then 
she shot at him a glance of annoyance. 

“Has that woman been talking about 
me to you?” 














Waring took fire just as she had 
expected. 

“Yes; and she gave me to understand 
that all Philadelphia would soon be 
talking, too. Seriously, Gussie, I don’t 
mean to find fault, but I confess that 
what Mrs. Ellery has said—no, what 
she insinuated, I suppose—has upset me 
a bit. She’s a sensible woman, I think, 
with the best of intentions, though I 
know you don’t like her.” 

“She is a cat,” interrupted Mrs. War- 
ing, with emphasis. 

“And I’m afraid I’m absurd,” War- 
ing went on, “but I’ve missed you aw- 
fully since you were gone. I’ve been 
bothered and tired and overworked and 
you haven’t even written to me— 
though, of course, I didn’t expect that 
—but it is disappointing to realize that, 
two to one, you’ve never even thought 
of me but have been amusing yourself 
with this silly young—ass. Oh, I know 
there’s nothing in it,” he spoke to a 
suggestion of mistiness in his wife’s 
eyes, “and naturally I’m a brute to say 
a word. I’ve been bothered, though, 
all the evening about those tiresome 
Bannister papers till I can’t see 
straight and, to tell the truth—we may 
as well laugh at it—I suppose I’m jeal- 
ous.” ° 

This was adorable! Mrs. Waring 
fairly purred with satisfaction. To 
have produced such an effect so easily 
and with materials so slender, was al- 
most too good to be true. She realized 
that in her hands she held the key to 
the situation. When she chose, at the 
dramatic moment, she had no doubt 
that she could draw forth the papers 
from young Wolcott’s trunk and, as it 
were, cast them at the feet of her hus- 
band. But Manton, the darling, really 
deserved discipline. He must be made 
to pay for this outburst. 

So she withheld her discovery, art- 
fully, and, for the rest of the way, de- 
voted herself to the task of playing with 
him. She was, by turn, cold and af- 
fectionate; she admitted and she de- 
nied ; she threatened and she besought; 
she distressed with tears and maddened 
with laughter; she was at once disap- 
pointingly remote and alluringly near. 
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The result exceeded even her intention, 
for Waring reached home in a state of 
devotion so absolute as to be almost 
alarming; and his wife, as she ran up- 
stairs, resolved to let him know at 
once the satisfactory results of the 
strange coincidences of the evening. 

“Manton,” she called as she went, 
“when you come up, please step into 
my dressing room.” 


A few minutes later, she had told 
him the whole story. Waring laughed 
long and loud. 

“From any other human being I 
shouldn’t believe this, Gussie,” he 
shouted delightedly; “but I’ve learned 
to expect the impossible from you, you 
wonderful little person! You must 
have been born under a fortunate star. 
There’s something positively uncanny 
about you. Why on earth aren’t you 
at the head of Scotland Yard, or a Pin- 
kerton detective at the very least? Such 
gifts and such luck as yours are too 
consummate to be wasted on the wife 
of the dullest man in New York. Oh, 
you’ve taken a load off my mind, Gus- 
sie, for really it’s quite essential that I 
should have those papers in the office 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, you’ve only to look in that 
thing and I’m sure you'll find them.” 
His wife’s smile as she pointed to the 
trunk on the floor was final. “And 
meanwhile I shall sit by you, as you 
unpack, and see what that Wolcott per- 
son’s things are like. Oh, yes, I shall! 
I dare say it’s horrid, for I scarcely 
remember the man—he made no im- 
pression on me whatever—but it will 
serve the stupid quite right for mak- 
ing such an idiotic mistake. Come, be- 
gin !” 

Waring knelt on the floor close to 
his wife’s chair. His mood matched 
hers in gayety. It pleased him to make 
of the act a ceremony as he slipped 
the fastenings of the box and threw 
back the lid. Mrs. Waring leaned for- 
ward eagerly. Then their eyes met in 
a mutual stare of blank astonishment; 
for trays and trunk alike were entirely 
empty ! 
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IV. 


Mrs. Waring had hurried from the 
room at once. 

“Stay here and I'll find Vachet,” she 
called back as she ran. “I told her not 
to sit up for me. 

During his wife’s absence Waring 
paced the floor, his annoyance mount- 
ing over his sense of the ludicrous. 

“It’s like a bad dream. I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was another trunk. 

He broke off abruptly at the sound 
of his wife’s laugh, ringing gayly 
through the hall. 

“This is too absurd!” she cried. “The 
strangest thing! I shall die of laugh- 
ing. Manton, you dear, I’m awfully 
sorry that you’re going to be disap- 
pointed but—but that isn’t the trunk I 
brought back from Germantown at all! 
It’s my own; and Vachet has unpacked 
and put all my clothes away. 

“What makes you call me irrelevant? 
I’m not! The other trunk isn’t here; 
it has gone back. You ought to have 
understood. Yes, it was Mr. Wol- 
cott’s, Manton, just as I told you and 
he did make a mistake. How can I 
possibly explain if you keep interrupt- 
ing me? Vachet says that, after we 
left, an expressman came, bringing my 
trunk, and with an order from Mr. 
Wolcott—by the way, his initials are 
A. W. just like mine. Isn’t that rather 
odd?—to take his trunk away. 

“Of course, Vachet had to send it. 
Manton Waring, I’m ashamed of you; 
she couldn’t hold it back. So she just 
strapped it together—l’ve told you be- 
fore that I didn’t ask her to unpack it, 
only to find an address, if she could, I 
said, if she could; and she couldn’t! 
There’s nothing more to be said. Man- 
ton, you are perfectly ridiculous. Why 
do you insist on bringing all these busi- 
ness matters into the house, at this time 
of night? It’s like talking shop. 

“And that reminds me.” Mrs. War- 
ing, in her agitation, had stepped into 
the closet from which her voice now 
came muffled and indistinct. “I said 
that word shop reminds me that my 
beautiful new gown oughtn’t to be 
hung up by the sleeves.” 


There was a sudden break in the 
monologue and Waring turned, with 
his hand on the knob of his bedroom 
door, to hear his wife’s laugh rise again 
and to see her emerge with a garment 
over her arm. Even to his inexperi- 
enced glance it was patent enough that 
this was not the new gown. It had, 
however, a vague familiarity of its own, 
Mrs. Waring’s words hurried on. 

“Oh, but this is the funniest thing 
of all!’ she cried, and waved again be- 
fore his eyes the disreputable pair of 
shepherd’s-plaid trousers! 

“Vachet must have forgotten this— 
or is it these, Manton ?—for I didn’t put 
them back in the trunk. If they were 
all he has it must be rather awkward 
for him, mustn’t it? Isn’t it terribly 
inconvenient to have no_ trousers? 
Nonsense! He’s not my Mr. Wolcott; 
he’s yours! Do you suppose I could 
give a second thought to a man who 
wears such ghastly things? Now the 
question is, shall we send them back or 
keep them as a souvenir? I thought 
that would make you laugh! Oh, Man- 
ton, that reminds me. Vachet has the 
address, so things aren’t really as bad! 
She got it from the expressman. You 
needn’t look so—dummy! Here! Catch 
these things, while I go and speak to 
her again.” 

Waring’s hand grasped the trousers 
that came flying gayly in his direction. 
Then, as the contagion of his wife’s 
spirits began to make itself felt, he 
laughed and flung the garment back to 
her. She caught it in turn, but stopped 
short as she held it, and began to fum- 
ble in a pocket. 

“There’s a great bundle here!’ she 
cried. “Yes! I will look!” 

A stout packet fell to the floor. War- 
ing bent to pick it up; but his wife 
was before him. With the bundle in 
her hand, her eyes ran quickly over 
some lines of writing on the wrapper. 
Then she held it out to her husband, in 
silence. 

“Hang it all!” Waring’s voice em- 
braced relief, satisfaction, and amuse- 
ment in three small words. “Why, 
hang it all, these are the papers in the 
Bannister Case!” 








OME ‘in! Oh, Nell, 
what a joy to see 
you! You seem to 
have been_ gone 
months instead of 
weeks.” 

‘You charming 
flatterer !” 

“What is all this about your haunted 
house party?” 

“Has Evelyn written already ?” 

“Yes, but not particulars; she re- 
ferred me to you. Was it really a 
haunted house?” 

“You wouldn’t ask if you had been 
there.” 

“And in Virginia, when you left to 
visit Evelyn Van Dent in Buffalo; how 
did that happen ?” 

“Cousin Fred gave the house party, 
and the Van Dents’ private car took us 
down.” 

“Nell, this will never do; now settle 
yourself for a good long talk and give 
an account of your whole trip. Did 
you find a satisfactory man this time, 
or only the ghost of one?” 

“Betty! Your mind always reverts 
to the one topic.” 

“In an altruistic way, my dear. How 
many devotees ?” 

“Only one.” 

“The one?” 

“He was not absolutely faultless.” 

“Of course not; men never are. Did 
he propose ?” 

Be Sa 

“And you accepted ?” 

“I did not reject him, Betty.” 

“At last! How lovely! A Buffaio 
man?” 

“Yes, Biltmore Edgerly.” 


“That cousin of the Edgerly girls; 























I have never met him. Tell me all 
about it, dear, and his fascinations.” 

“He is so satisfactory to have about. 
He has most agreeable manners, with 
his friends, and is always perfectly 
dressed; his clothes are a delight. He 
knows every one in Buffalo, is asked 
everywhere, and is a great cotillion 
leader and club man; you feel that he 
always has time for everything of a 
social nature, and that he understands 
perfectly the gradations. Incidentally, 
his income is assured and _ satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Excellent; his personality ?” 

“Acceptable, though I’m afraid you 
would not consider him striking un- 
less you knew who he was. He is of 
medium height, slim, with dark hair 
and red-brown eyes—rather calculating 
eyes at times, when he thinks he is un- 
observed.” 

“Why shouldn’t he calculate? I 
that why you qualified his perfection ?’ 

“No, Betty; but a few things hap- 
pened that caused me to ponder, and 
consider whether they were vital or 
merely minor flaws.” 

“What troubled you, Nell? Perhaps 
you were entirely wrong, for your ac- 
cepting him showed how slight the 
flaws were. And where did the ghost 
come in?” 

“Cousin Fred happened along a fort- 
night after I arrived; he has some 
Buffalo interests, although he has never 
lived there. We discovered the delight- 
ful old globe trotter passing up the 
avenue one morning while Evelyn and 
I were sitting in the motor in front 
of a store, waiting for our shopping 
chaperon. When he heard me call 
he stopped, veered around, all smiles 
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and wrinkles about his mouth and eyes, 
and promptly joined us, saying: ‘This is 
certainly my lucky day!’” 

“Your Cousin Fred is a dear.” 

“Isn’t he? We all three sat there 
chatting for a while, when cousin said, 
‘Nell, I have a new home; decided I 
would like to try a little of the simple 
life, and bought a farm from that man 
over there,’ nodding toward two men 
who stood talking a little farther up 
the street. ‘Why, Biltmore Edgerly?’ 
Evelyn asked.” 

“What a coincidence.” 

“But it wasn’t he. Cousin looked 
inquiringly : ‘No, I think not; the young 
man in gray; his name is Macon.’ We 
did not know him, a rather nice-looking 
youth who happened to be talking to 
Mr. Edgerly. ‘He’s a clerk in my 
real-estate agent’s office,’ Cousin Fred 
continued, ‘and when I asked if he had 
on his list any worn-out farms near 
here, he replied: “No, not near here; 
what do you wish to raise?” “Rest and 
quiet and nerves,” I told him, where- 
upon he suggested Virginia, saying he 
knew of an old place down there for 
sale to settle an estate, located near 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge twelve 
miles from a railroad, where the life 
should be simple enough; that he him- 
self was from King and Queen County, 
Virginia, and had not seen the place 
for a decade, but knew it in a general 
way. “The owner died some years ago, 
the last of his immediate family,” he 
told me, “and it has been lying idle 
ever since, except for a little cropping 
by old family negroes. The house is 
furnjshed, too, in a fashion, just as the 
late owner left it. The peaceful rural 
life ought to be possible down there, 
if one cares for that sort of thing.” 
His candor and his descriptions of the 
persimmon trees, sassafras bushes, 
young upstart pines, and yellow broom- 
sedge, half hiding the worn and washed 
red fields, were so refreshing and pre- 
sented such a different picture from 
New York that I actually bought the 
place, after investigations and formali- 
ties through my lawyer and agent.’ ” 

“Isn't it rather unusual to buy a home 
without looking at it?” 
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“Nothing is unusual for Cousin 
Fred; he always does what he pleases; 
and he did not seriously consider it as 
a home, you know.” 

“What followed ?” 

“The unexpected. Mr. Edgerly and 
his man were still talking when a 
pudgy little commonplace boy came 
along leading by a chain a pudgy little 
commonplace dog. There was nothing 
attractive or even appealing about 
either of them; each appeared self-sat- 
isfied and comfortable, though each 
wore a scowl at the public in general. 
Presently, however, both scowls were 
directed to a Boston terrier and a large 
mastiff that approached with vicious 
growls. For a moment it seemed that 
the newcomers were determined to 
bodily devour the little dog, and the 
snarls and barks and noise that came 
with an ugly pouncing and mix-up were 
hideous.” 

“Do you mean there was a dog fight, 
right there on the sidewalk, Nell?” 

“Yes, but impromptu, not five feet 
from Mr. Edgerly and the young 
agent. The boy, tugging at the chain 
to pull off his growling property, lifted 
up a shrill voice: ‘Get away, you old 
dog you; get down!’ he piped unavail- 
ingly, then pushed in between the leap- 
ing, snapping dogs to shield his pet, at 
which the mastiff grabbed him by the 
leg.” 

“Poor little chap! 
rescue him?” 

“Mr. Edgerly and the clerk saw the 
whole incident; but, Betty, when the 
mastiff seized the youngster Mr. Ed- 
gerly stepped farther back to a safe dis- 
tance, while the clerk rushed forward 
and lifting the boy bodily gave the 
mastiff a tremendous kick under the 
jaw that loosened his hold and threw 
him back yelping with pain, then swung 
the boy—still holding fast to the chain 
with his dog at the end of it—clear 
around and landed them in a heavy 
mass right against Mr. Edgerly who 
was about to pass on down the street.” 

“Your paragon was in the fight, after 
all?” 

“No, he was distinctly not in it; for 
although the boy and his dog coming 
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so suddenly against him nearly bowled 
him over, he managed to recover him- 
self with what looked like an oath, and 
moved off unhurt. However, the ter- 
rier during this rapid action of the res- 
cuer had fastened his teeth in the calf 
of the clerk’s trousers, and retained a 
choice sample when beaten off.” 

“Was either the boy or the clerk 
hurt?” 

“I think not, for they soon escaped 
from the gathering crowd and disap- 
peared unattended in the opposite di- 
rection. Mr. Edgerly had not seen 
us, did not know we had been watch- 
ing, and as he approached he started 
slightly when Evelyn asked in a so- 
licitous tone: ‘Oh, Mr. Edgerly, are you 
hurt?’ ” 

“His answer ?” 

“ ‘Not at all, thank you,’ but his red- 
brown eyes shifted and he colored 
rather deeply, as he flecked at a trace 
of dust the late encounter had left on 
his beautiful clothes. ‘Did you see that 
mélée?’ ‘Yes, indeed; we are glad you 
survived. Have you met Nell’s cousin, 
Mr. Prescott? After the civilities he 
stood talking for some minutes, though 
declining the invitation to join us, and 
referring lightly to the skirmish ex- 
plained: ‘I stepped back to give them 
room, for I saw the young fellow could 
handle the situation. I believe in avoid- 
ing the disagreeable as much as pos- 
sible, in never going out of my way 
to meet trouble. To take the path of 
least resistance is the true philosophy, 
isn’t it?” 

“Did you all agree?” 

“*That must be the secret of your 
uniform placidity, My. Edgerly,’ Eve- 
lyn replied at once. ‘You always look 
as if you were not on speaking terms 
with trouble; I quite envy you.’” 

“Was that tact, or her own real at- 
titude ?” 

“It seemed to satisfy Biltmore, 
whichever it was; but after he left 
Cousin Fred, who had been rather taci- 
turn, asked: ‘Who is he?’ ‘Nell’s latest 
attaché,’ Evelyn responded; at which 
Covsin Fred raised his eyebrows, let 
them fall again, and vouchsafed: ‘That 
is a recommendation.’ ” 
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“I’m listening for the ghostly house 
party.” 

“The suggestion came the next day. 
When Cousin Fred and I were out 
driving in an excellent new machine 
he had procured from the garage. Our 
car was purring gently as we spun 
along without speaking for a time; 
then he asked abruptly: ‘When are you 
going to marry, Nell?” ‘Why, cousin, 
you take away my breath,’ I answered. 
‘Don’t look at me like that; you make 
me feel my twenty-four years are a 
crime.’ ” 

“No, but, Nell, the chances you have 
thrown away! Did that quiet him?” 

“Not Cousin Fred. ‘Are you engaged 
to this man?’ he continued. ‘Not yet.’ 
‘What is his attraction?’ ‘His attrac- 
tion?’ I replied. ‘Why, can’t you see?’ 
‘No, I am old and stupid, my dear,’ 
he responded, ‘and can see only with 
a man’s eyes. Is he almost at the 
critical stage?’ ” 

“Direct, isn’t he?” 

“Rather. ‘Cousin Fred, you embar- 
rass me,’ I answered. ‘When do you 
leave for the South?’ ‘I don’t know; 
I’m interested in you, Nell’—you know, 
Betty, we’ve always been chummy, de- 
spite that gap of twenty-five years— 
‘so I believe I will stay and be in at 
the death,’ he ended reflectively.” 

“Nice for you.” 

“Oh, I never mind Cousin Fred; but 
I saw he did not wholly approve, so I 
sang Biltmore’s praises for the next 
mile, and finally concluded: ‘He’s so 
delightful to have about.’ “Then let’s 
have him about, by all means,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Suppose we have a house party 
to sample my new place and the sim- 
ple life? It should be interesting, at 
least for a few days. Perhaps the 
house is haunted, too; I'll ask my agent 
if it isn’t.’” 

“Lovely!” 

“Yes. I began at once to feel a 
thrill; so we proceeded to select those 
we knew could come; Evelyn and Mr. 
Edgerly, with Mr. and Mrs. Shaw and 
dear old Mrs. Crest for chaperons; 
and Cousin Fred added Ethel Win- 
throp, that nice Boston cousin of Mrs. 
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Shaw’s, and Ellis Roberts and Bob Wil- 
let, of New York. It really was a 
delightful party; Cousin Fred used 
long and tactful telegrams, so that all 
had accepted in a couple of days; and 
Mrs. Crest and our Buffalo party a 
week later met the others in Washing- 
ton, and all proceeded down into Vir- 
ginia.” 

“How could you have a house party 
in an abandoned old place off miles 
from anywhere ?” 

“As soon as we heard from our 
proposed guests, Cousin Fred had his 
agent send down to have the house 
cleaned and made habitable for a few 
days, and his own man followed to 
stock it up with provisions and solve 
the servant problem. Everything was 
attended to nicely, though we all went 
with the understanding that it was more 
or less of a camping trip.” 

“Delightful!” 

“When we left our car at the Vir- 
ginia station for the long drive over 
to Montanimo, as the estate was called, 
Cousin Fred’s man was there with 
surreys and an old closed carriage to 
meet us, and a wagon for our trunks 
and traps. He said the agent’s rep- 
resentative had left the day before, but 
had helped greatly in getting things 
in order.” 

“Wasn’t the drive a change from 
your private car?” 

“Decidedly ; the roads were rutty and 
the vehicles gave such unexpected jolts ; 
but we enjoyed it greatly, for the pic- 
turesque old houses and fields seemed 
to lie half asleep in the brilliant sun- 
shine, and the air had in it a flavor of 
the snow on the mountains which we 
could see glittering in the distance 
above the bluish haze.” 

“Don’t you love the mountains ?” 

“Even in the distance. At last our 
guide drew up before a_ tottering 
patched gate and we drove into a field 
as desolate as most, except for a cabin 
and garden patch to our right. An 
aged negro man, white-woolly-haired 
and bent, came out of the cabin to 
meet us, while his wife hobbled to 
the door leaning on a stick, her red 
headkerchief adding another’ note of 
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color to the scarlet gum trees and 
sumach bushes close by.” 

“Old retainers ?” 

“Yes; Cousin Fred’s man told him 
that was Uncle Daniel, one of the 
late owner’s family servants. ‘Good 
evening, Uncle Daniel,’ Cousin Fred 
said heartily. ‘We have come to visit 
you.’ ‘Ev’nin’, mahsteh,’ the old man 
responded, bowing again and again. ‘I 
have a little Virginia blood in me, 
uncle,’ Cousin Fred continued—through 
his grandmother, you know—‘and [| 
thought I would like to get back to 
the old State for a while.’ ” 

“What did Uncle Daniel say to that ?” 

“His face brightened into a smile, 
until it positively shone. ‘Yo’ is? Well, 
bless de Lawd! I sut’nly am glad to 
heah dat word, and dat’s de troof! 
Yesseh; yesseh.’ Cousin Fred asked if 
it was not a fine old place. ‘Yesseh; 
but it ain’t like it used to be, befo’ de 
wah; no, seh, it ain’t like it wuz den; 
no, seh, Mahse Bev’ly wuz de las’ 0’ 
de fambly, in dese heah pahts; de las’ 
heahabouts; an’ in late yeahs it look 
like he jes’ let all fall to pieces like; 
yesseh,’ ” 

“Poor fellow!” 

“De place am all growed up now; 
nobody’s lived in de big house since 
Mahse Bev, he died. It’s pow’ful lone- 
some-like up dyah; na’y a chicken nuh 
a dawg; but it’s not bin troubled; it’s 
all dyah like he lef’ it. I live here, 
my boy Tawm lives oveh dat-away on 
de aidge o’ de place by de lane, an’ 
*Rastus, he lives oveh on yon side. An’ 
dey do say dat ole mahsteh, he still 
so’teh looks ahfteh de house,’ he ended 
significantly. ‘He’s in de buryin’ 
groun’ right dyah opp’site de gyarden, 
yo’ understan’; yesseh.’ ” 

“Cheerful welcome!” 

“Wasn’t it? You should have seen 
our party look at each other. Mrs. 
Crest seized my arm and whispered: 
‘Child, I feel a chill right now!’ And 
Mrs. Shaw leaned against her husband 
in a superior way. I saw Cousin Fred 
watching Mr. Edgerly, who was quiet, 
and I asked: ‘You aren’t afraid of 
ghosts, are you, Mr. Edgerly? ‘I? 
Why, no, of course not,’ he answered. 

















‘You know there are no such things; 
it’s all absurd. It is really amusing 
to see how people delight in being 
fooled, isn’t it?? But his manner, even 
while saying it, seemed a trifle, just a 
trifle, nervous.” 

“Was the place as you had imagined 
it would be?” 

“Very much; things are never quite 
as you fore-image them, you know. 
We proceeded up through the worn 
red field, washed and pine-grown, with 
outcropping stone and yellow brooms- 
edge blowing in the October breeze, 
just as Mr. Macon had described it, 
to the well-built but weather-beaten old 
house, with its porch and great col- 
umns in front. The house sat on a 
large knoll in a spacious yard all out- 
grown with briers and young locusts; 
on one side the neglected garden spot 
was picketed off; on the other lay the 
tangled mass of the weed-grown 
graveyard, similarly fenced. We no- 
ticed that the gate which led from 
the graveyard had fallen from its 
hinges, leaving the path to the house 
significantly unobstructed. The sun 
had gone down before we arrived, and 
the whole setting was _ hopelessly 
dreary.” 

“Did it seem to affect the spirits of 
the party, Nell?” 

“To some extent; we forgot to keep 
up a stream of cheer, as we each si- 
lently surveyed our _ surroundings. 
‘Dear me,’ Evelyn remarked at last, ‘I 
wonder whether I am glad I came. It 
does look “pow’ful lonesome-like,” as 
Uncle Daniel said.’ ” 

“How did you firid things indoors?” 

“Quite comfortable. Uncle Daniel’s 
Tawm, youngish, dignified, capable, and 
his wife Lizeann, who was a most ex- 
cellent maid, and their Aunt Tildy, 
who proved to be a gem of an old 
Virginia cook, greeted us at the front 
door. Tawm took the horses, and the 
women ushered us in. A lamp lit up 
the wide hall that ran straight through 
the house. On the left were a parlor 
and a library, with a small connecting 
door; on the right was the reception 
room, separated from the dining room 
by a narrow transverse hall which led 
II 
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to another hallway—with its flight of 
stairs—and the kitchen beyond.” 

“The kitchen was built on at the 
side, in that ancient style?” 

“Yes; it was all delightfully anti- 
quated. The main staircase was a 
quaint little affair that went up from 
one side at the end of the large hall, 
so narrow a stairway that two could 
hardly pass. All the rooms were wain- 
scoted, and the mantel sides were com- 
pletely paneled in wood, each having 
closets that filled in the space on either 
side of the great chimney.” 

“Not reassuring; too many closets.” 

“Exactly ; the rooms above wefe sim- 
ilarly equipped, and even the two rooms 
under the high sloping roof in the 
third story had each two closets. ‘The 
House of Closets,’ Mr. Willet imme- 
diately named it, and wondered what 
they could have kept in them all.” 

“Did the house seem dreary, too?” 

“By no means; it had been thor- 
oughly cleaned and aired, and there 
were good log fires throughout in the 
deep chimney places, while lighted can- 
dles in worn silver-plated candlesticks, 
with cut-glass pendants and yellowed 
marbled bases, stood around in many 
of the rooms. The furniture was old, 
of course; but there was much rich 
mahogany—tall four-poster canopied 
bedsteads, high chests of drawers, pier 
and card tables, stiff little settees and 
chairs of various kinds.” 

“How fine!” 

“After our arrival we explored the 
house, then retired to our respective 
rooms and prepared for the evening 
meal. It was supper there—and such 
a supper !—with all the good old Vir- 
ginia dishes you can think of, from 
beaten biscuits, fried chicken, and sally- 
lunn to apple float, watermelon-rind 
preserves, and marble cake. The well- 
trained Lizeann attentively watched 
each plate, and Tawm came in occa- 
sionally with an armful of wood.” 

“Don’t make me envious, Nell.” 

“The room was lit by candles and 
the glowing fire ; everybody’s spirits re- 
vived, and we fairly shone as a com- 
pany, Mrs. Crest at the head of the 
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table radiating joy and all reflecting 
her mood. Later, in the parlor, Mrs. 
Shaw played on the little square piano, 
inlaid over the keyboard with light 
brown wood, and sang songs her 
grandmother used to sing. We had a 
beautiful time, but were weary, and all 
retired early.” 

“Did anything unusual happen?” 

“Not until the middle of the night. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shaw had the room over 
the parlor; Evelyn and Ethel the ad- 
joining one over the library; Mrs. Crest 
and I were across the hall from them 
over the dining room; and Cousin Fred 
and Mr. Edgerly occupied the room 
over the reception room. Bob Willet 
and Mr. Roberts were in a room over 
the kitchen, down a few steps across 
that side hall; while Cousin Fred’s man 
occupied a large closet adjoining that 
kitchen bedroom, preferring it to room- 
ing alone in the third story on account 
of the place being so ‘powerful lone- 
some-like,’ I fancy. Our. dusky serv- 
ants did not sleep at the mansion house, 
but repaired to rest at their cabins.” 

“What happened, Nell?” 

“About one o’clock I was awakened 
by Mrs. Crest clutching my arm. ‘Child, 
what is that?’ she asked in a whisper. I 
listened, but everything was perfectly 
still; the fire had died down, but all 
seemed peaceful in the light from the 
bit of a moon peeping in. ‘Nothing, 
my dear,’ | whispered back. Then sud- 
denly from somewhere outside came a 
queer muffled groaning. ‘Oh-oh-oho-ee, 
ohee, ohee!’ ending in high miserable 
tones that could be heard all over the 
upper rooms. ‘My child, that’s in your 
cousin’s room; something has _ hap- 
pened!’ she cried, then shrieked aloud, 
and I shrieked, too, automatically. An 
answering shriek came from the girls 
across the hall, then from Mrs. Shaw 
beyond, while we could distinctly hear 
Mr. Shaw say: ‘Hush, Hortense; I’m 
ashamed of you; you will wake the 
house.’ To which she replied excitedly : 
‘Get up, Addison; the house is being 
murdered now; don’t you hear them?’ 
Through all the clamor came that long 
rending groan again. ‘Your Cousin 


Fred!’ Mrs, Crest exclaimed; but even 
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as she was speaking we heard above 
the groaning two angry voices from 
that direction, Mr. Edgerly saying: ‘Let 
me out; I’m going out of here!’ and 
Cousin Fred’s protest: “What do you 
think it is, man? Let’s light a candle 
and find out;’ while the other men 
called from the annex: ‘We’re comin’!’ 
When I asked him about it afterward, 
with a smile Mr. Edgerly explained: ‘I 
heard your voice and wished to see if 
you needed help, for we could not lo- 
cate the noise exactly.’” 

“What did you all do?” 

“All were afraid to get up, but afraid 
to stay where they were, so we dressed 
as rapidly as possible. Then the search 
began. Mr. Edgerly as white as a 
sheet, but the others also more or less 
pallid. He and Cousin Fred had been 
awakened by the sound which seemed 
to issue right from the great four- 
poster they were occupying, but when 
they arose and lit the candles the groan- 
ing ceased.” 

“Did they find anything?” 

“No, they looked under the bed and 
in both the closets, but found only a 
few old clothes and books, and dis- 
carded household linen, “hey went 
through all the lower part of the house, 
too, and the half-bare attic rooms, but 
found nothing. The fires were out, 
and the house was cold and eerie- 
looking in the weak moonlight, with 
the candles flitting about in the hands 
of the explorers. We finally betook 
ourselves back to our respective rooms, 
and shivered a while before dozing off 
again.” 

“I don’t see how you could ever have 
dozed again. How did they explain 
the disturbance ?” 

“They couldn’t explain it. Bob Wil- 
let suggested that Mr. Edgerly had 
had the nightmare and those groans 
had proceeded from him; but the ac- 
cused replied with scorn: ‘I have a 
witness in Mr. Prescott; I could not 
talk and groan at the same time, could 
I? I don’t care to sleep in that room 


again.” Even Cousin Fred seemed 
mystified, though unconvinced. ‘Oh, 


come, Edgerly, that must have been 
the wind or a dog outside; you see it 





















couldn’t have been inside; we explored 
thoroughly.’ ” 

“Was he satisfied ?” 

“Not at all. ‘Where is the dog?’ he 
asked. ‘Didn’t Uncle Daniel assure us 
there was “nary a dog”? Cousin Fred 
himself seemed a trifle uneasy, and 
stopped to interview Uncle Daniel as 
we passed his cabin when out driving 
that afternoon. Cousin Fred told him 
about the noise, at the same time an- 
nouncing that he did not believe in 
ghosts. The old man looked at him 
solemnly, rolling eyes that showed 
whiter and whiter as Cousin Fred pro- 
ceeded to give the full account. ‘Yo’ 
say it wuz a groanin’ like?’ he finally 
asked. ‘Yes, Uncle Daniel,’ Mr. Ed- 
gerly replied, ‘the worst you ever heard, 
loud and wheezy, as if something was 
the matter with his breathing.’ ” 

“Did the old darky comment on 
that ?” 

“Yes, with sincere solemnity. ‘Dat 
wuz ole mahsteh’s room. Ole mahsteh 
used to wheeze dat-away, when he call’ 
fo’ Mahse Bev’ly, jes’ fo’ he died; an’ 
when Mahse Bev, he died, he riz up 
an’ listened like he heahd him callin’ 
ag’in, but I nevah heahd nuthin’ ’cep’ 
Mahse Bev, his groanin’s. He wuz a 
leetle sho’t o’ breaf hisse’f, dat he wuz; 
but ole mahsteh, he died wid de breaf- 
sho’tness, he wuz dat fat, yo’ under- 
stan’; yesseh,’ Uncle Daniel ended, 
looking down and shaking his head.” 

“How comforting!” 

“Mr. Shaw, who is a practical man, 
suggested that Uncle Daniel come up 
that night and see if he could identify 
the noise, but the terror-stricken old 
man pleaded to be excused. ‘“Lawd, no, 
Mist’ Shaw, I couldn’t do dat; my 
miz’ry is alluz wusseh in de night; an’ 
my ole woman, she hez sech a wor’i- 
some disposition, she’d nevah be willin’ 
fo’ me to do it. No, seh, I jes’ p’intedly 
couldn’t do dat; no, seh.’ ” 

“IT hope that evening passed quietly.” 

“Not exactly. We had some darkies, 
procured by Tawm, after supper for 
music. They were in the main hall 
outside the open door of the parlor 
where we were all gathered, and their 
banjos and fiddles and singing, inter- 
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spersed with shuffling and clog-dancing, 
filled the house with a cheerful life and 
raised our spirits to the highest pitch. 
There was much laughter mingled with 
the music, when suddenly from some- 
where above came that deep, muffled, 
wheezy groaning again, ending in the 
high despairing note.” 

“Mercy! What did you do?” 

“Instantly all mirth ceased; the dar- 
kies called: ‘’Scuse us, Mahse Pres- 
cott, we’se got to get home!’ and fairly 
broke into a run toward the kitchen, 
while we looked at each other, soberly 
expectant. Nobody spoke for a min- 
ute, until we heard the kitchen door 
slam to after the scurrying feet; but 
there was no repetition of the sound.” 

“How uncanny!’ 

“Finally Cousin Fred said: ‘I guess, 
Edgerly, we had better go up and look 
after our partner; he seems to be in 
trouble. But Mr. Edgerly replied 
quickly: ‘I think not; he seems to be 
quite comfortable now; let’s leave him 
alone, we might disturb him. Person- 
ally, I prefer a “shake-down,” as Tawm 
would call it, here in the parlor to- 
night, for I’m afraid he doesn’t like us 
in his apartment.’ ‘Nonsense!’ Cousin 
Fred said; and he and the others, es- 
pecially Bob, laughed at him so that 
he finally abandoned the suggestion, 
though he seemed loath to retire. How- 
ever, there was no more disturbance 
that night.” 

“Did they occupy that room? I don’t 
blame Mr. Edgerly for being afraid.” 

“Yes, they did; but he looked next 
morning as if he had not slept a wink, 
and he almost nodded when I was talk- 
ing to him after breakfast.” 

“Did that indicate a preceding sleep- 
less night ?” 

“Betty! I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Pardon me, dear; what next?” 

“That morning Mr. Edgerly tried to 
persuade Cousin Fred to adjourn his 
party, and insisted that we should leave 
immediately. ‘It isn’t safe, I tell you, 
Mr. Prescott; another fright to Mrs. 
Crest might cause heart failure. It is 
positively foolhardy to keep the ladies 
in this place; we had better go to-day. 
Of course it is delightful down here, 
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and we appreciate your hospitality ; but 
really, think of Mrs. Crest.’ ” 

“Was she anxious to go?” 

“Not in the least; she scouted the 
idea. ‘I am in for a genuine ghost 
hunt,’ she said, ‘and enjoy every min- 
ute of this. I’ve always doted on ghost 
stories, and mean to see a ghost now, 
if possible. Fred, you and Mr. Ed- 
gerly change rooms with us to-night, 
and let me confer with the spirit.’” 

“The idea! She didn’t do it?” 

“Mr. Edgerly protested: ‘By no 
means, madam. I would not have you 
do so for any consideration; think 
of Miss Hastings,’ and he looked 
alarmed for me or his own reputation 
for bravery. But after all he seemed 
relieved to get away from the room.” 

“You didn’t actually change with 
them ?” 

“Yes, we did; but nothing happened, 
although Mrs. Crest declared she was 
going to ask the spirit what was the 
trouble.” 

“And then?” 

“The following’ day was ideal; we 
had had a good night’s rest and were 
prepared to laugh at each other and 
our fears. There was an expedition 
for persimmons and hickory nuts that 
morning, and we all had such a good 
informal youthful time. Mr. Edgerly 
was in excellent spirits; his rough 
Scotch clothes just suited him in that 
setting; his red-brown eyes seemed to 
prefer me to all the mountain scenery ; 
and he was so absorbedly attentive that 
I enjoyed him more than ever, and al- 
most forgot the flaws.” 

“Was he sentimental ?” 

“Not objectionably so, though he 
gave me to understand that I made all 
things seem different and even a 
haunted house party a pleasure. I think 
he was about to say more, but some 
of the others came up, and the con- 
versation had to become impersonal.” 

“When did he propose?” 

“That same eventful evening. Dur- 
ing the early part, soon after supper, 
we all went out for a coon hunt, ac- 
companied by some of Tawm’s numer- 
ous relatives and their coon dogs. We 
had an exciting time, but got in early 
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—about eleven o’clock—for Mrs. Crest 
had insisted upon going with the rest, 
Most of the party dropped into the 
reception room to get thoroughly warm, 
but Mr. Edgerly and I went back 
into the library, for he had said on 
our way back that he had something 
to say to me when we reached the 
house. The door into the hall was 
slightly ajar, but the fire had gone out 
in the parlor, and that room was dark 
and the doors closed.” 

“Did he profess great devotion when 
he proposed, Nell?” 

“Now, Betty! He was very nice 
about it, and said I seemed the com- 
plement to his nature; and you should 
have heard how beautifully, how ex- 
quisitely, he said: ‘I love you.’ Then 
he added: ‘Although I feel perhaps it 
is too soon to tell you this, that per- 
haps it would be better to wait a little 
longer. I can’t bear the thought of 
your not knowing.’ ” 

“Stupid! <A girl always knows.” 

“Don’t get superior, my dear; she 
doesn’t always know how much. Do 
you remember your friend of the roses 
last winter ?” 

“Yes, and I remember Mr. Ranger, 
too. Proceed.” 

“You wretch! You don’t deserve to 
hear any more.” 

“Forgive me, dear; please.” 

“T will try, since you assume meek- 
ness. All was quiet in the room and 
his low tones came like music, he mod- 
ulates his voice so perfectly——” 

“Now don’t tell me you heard that 
groaning again—and at such a time!” 

“No, we did not! Will you be kind 
enough to refrain from interrupting if 
you wish to hear? Remember this is 
an internal heart experience, and I 
would not tell it to any one but you. 
I’m afraid you do not appreciate the 
honor, Betty.” 

“Indeed I do, beloved. Continue; I'll 
not suggest again.” 

“*Beautiful heart,’ he said, ‘I love 
you so; tell me that you care, too, that 
I have a chance, at least the ghost of a 
chance,’ he said whimsically. ‘I hardly 
know, I answered. ‘If I could only 
consult our friend, the ghost!’ He 
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changed color a little and said: ‘Don’t 
jest, please; this is very serious to me.’ 
Yet I felt his displeasure was not al- 
together at my light tone but also at 
the allusion to the third party. ‘Can’t 
you love me? Don’t you love me? Won’t 
you marry me?’ Just then I heard the 
latch of the door into the parlor click, 
and a slight rattle; I was sitting with 
my back to the door, but he half facing 
it. At once he glanced in that direction, 
then, ‘Oh, my Lord!’ he cried aloud in 
terror-stricken tones, dropping my 
hand as if it had been white-heated 
iron; and covering in three bounds the 
space between our chairs and the door 
into the hall, he rushed through with 
another cry and slammed the door be- 
hind him!” 

“Why, Nell, was he crazy?” 

“Not exactly. I was never so fright- 
ened; jumped up when he did and 
glanced in the direction of the parlor 
to see what he had seen. The door 
was slightly ajar, and, Betty, stuck 
through the narrow crack were the fin- 
gers of a skeleton hand!” 

“Horrible! What did you do?” 

“T screamed, too, and started after 
Mr. Edgerly; but he had slammed the 
door in my face, forgetting all about 
me and not realizing I was coming. 
Before I could get the door into the 
hall open, as I fumbled at the knob 
looking back over my shoulder I saw 
the skeleton fingers withdrawn and the 
door close; but in a second more I 
rushed into the hall as the others came 
running out from the reception room— 
the girls with wide-stretched eyes and 
chattering teeth. ‘There’s something in 
that room!’ Mr. Edgerly exclaimed, 
ghastly white. ‘There certainly is,’ I 
added, ‘and it has a skeleton hand!’ ” 
“Truly, Nell? You just imagined 
at" 

“Betty, we couldn’t, both of us, and 
not thinking of such a thing. We had 
never heard a skeleton ghost even sug- 
gested. We actually saw it.” 

“Did they investigate?” 

“Yes, in a few minutes. We sur- 
rounded the parlor by way of the hall 
and library; Cousin Fred and Mr. Rob- 
erts went to their rooms and got their 
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pistols; then we cautiously opened the 
door into the skeleton’s quarters and 
Cousin Fred called warningly. There 
was no answer; lights were brought 
and they entered with leveled pistols.” 

“What did they find?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“But they must have.” 

“Nothing, I tell you. They searched 
everywhere—in the closets, up the 
chimney, and under the settees; they 
even tried the windows, but the old- 
fashioned outside blinds were all se- 
curely fastened just as the servants had 
left them for the night. There was 
nothing there. Then they went over 
the house again, and even through all 
the rooms of the cellar that ran under 
the whole house, but found nothing. 
‘Nell,’ Cousin Fred announced to me in 
private, ‘I begin to think I have the 
real thing in the way of a haunted 
house; I thought perhaps it would be 
an imitation, but it seems to be genu- 
ine.’ ‘Why, Cousin Fred,’ I asked, ‘do 
you believe in ghosts now?’ ‘Of course 
not,’ he replied, ‘except when I see 
and hear them. Are you sure you saw 
it, Nell? For all of our party, even 
my man Stevens, were seen and ac- 
counted for.’ ‘I certainly saw it,’ I 
responded. 

“Then where did it go?” 

“T could not tell him.” 

“What did the others say ?” 

“Most of them were inclined to ‘eer 
at us, saying we had imagined it; but 
Mr. Edgerly and I knew better. That 
fright and their incredulity would have 
made us closer friends, except for his 
having run and left me.” 

“And at such a time!” 

“Yes, at such a time. He seemed 
to feel ashamed about it, said the nerv- 
ous shock was so great he had thought 
best to summon help at once to pro- 
tect me; that the door must have 
slammed, he supposed he had twitched 
it unthinking in his haste.” 

“Poor Nell! Was that the last of 
your adventures ?” 

“Not quite. The next night Mrs. 
Crest and I slept soundly for hours, 
when we were at last awakened by a 
knocking on our door—three distinct 
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bony raps. We both became wide 
awake in an instant, and held our 
breath. All was so still in the cold 
October night, inside and out, that I 
am sure we were not the only ones 
awakened. After a moment’s pause we 
heard the same sound, ‘Kn-n-nock, kn- 
n-nock, kn-n-nock!’ on the girls’ door 
down the hall; then all was quiet again. 
‘What is that, Nell?’ Mrs. Crest whis- 
pered, clutching me convulsively. ‘It 
sounds like what I saw,’ I replied; and 
it did.” 

“You mean a skeleton?” 

“Exactly ; it was a bony knock. Pres- 
ently on the Shaws’ door, “Kn-n-nock, 
kn-n-nock, kn-n-nock!’ came the sound 
once more. ‘Who’s there?’ Mr. Shaw 
called in stentorian tones, that quavered 
ever so slightly. ‘“Who’s that?’ No 
answer.” 

“Hurry, Nell; I’m glad you are safe 
here. Did any one get spirited away? 
Tell me quickly.” 

“Don’t anticipate; I’m telling all, my 
dear. Then we heard a knock at the 
door of the room occupied by Cousin 
Fred and Mr. Edgerly. ‘Kn-n-nock, 
kn-n-nock———’”’_ ‘What do you want?’ 
came in gruff bullying tones instead of 
the third knock, as the door opened 
suddenly, while Mr. Edgerly’s voice 
was heard from within, saying: ‘Shut 
that door, you fool! Come back!’ ” 

“Did Mr. Prescott go back?” 

“It seems not, for there was a slight 
sound of bony feet touching the bare 
floor of the hall in two or three places, 
followed by a pistol shot; then every- 
body screamed, and the men from the 
annex came running up. No light had 
been made, and the moonlight was very 
faint ; cousin explained that. he had just 
been able to discern something he im- 
agined to be a skeleton and beyond it a 
black-draped figure; that both retreated 
hastily toward the stairs, and the skele- 
ton seemed to plunge down head fore- 
most after the other figure; that he had 
fired and he thought he had hit the heel 
of the skeleton.” 

“Had he?” 

“No doubt, for when a light had been 
made they found some bones of a hu- 
man foot.” 
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“How gruesome! 
do?” 
“Pursued on downstairs, but in the 


What did they 


interval all had become quiet. Noth- 
ing was to be seen of the visitor, but 
the front door was unlocked, although 
we remembered it had been securely 
fastened when we came up. The men 
went out and looked around, but all 
was still. They were about to come in, 
when Mr. Shaw suddenly caught Cousin 
Fred’s arm, saying: ‘Look at that!’ ” 

“What was it, Nell?” 

“They say that a light flared up for 
a moment, like a match, in the grave- 
yard, then went out as quickly. ‘Well,’ 
said Cousin Fred, ‘the old fellow may 
stay there, if he will; I hope he won't 
miss his heel.’ ” 

“Did you sleep any more that night 

“T didn’t and Mrs. Crest did not; no 
one reported that he had, but the sub- 
ject was not discussed. In the morn- 
ing after breakfast I saw Cousin Fred 
alone in the library. ‘What do you 
think of that skeleton now?’ I asked. 
‘Can you explain it?’ ‘No,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘Aren’t you alarmed? ‘I’m 
mystified.” ‘What do you think of the 
souvenir of last night? ‘That it is 
odd for ghosts to have their bones 
wired.’ ” 

“Wired? What did he mean?” 

“Just that. He produced the trophy 
from his pocket and showed the places 
where the bones had been fastened to- 
gether.” 

“Dear me! What next?’ 

“We decided to leave the next day 
and took a long farewell drive that 
afternoon. As we circled around the 
house coming back, Ethel called atten- 
tion to the glow from the setting sun 
that shone like fire on the western 
windows. ‘How beautiful!’ Mrs. Shaw 
responded, and then all gazed in silent 
admiration. Ethel broke the silence. 
‘Look at those queer little windows; 
I don’t remember to have noticed them 
before.’ ” 

“What did she mean?” 

“In the third story were two large 
windows, and down by the eaves on each 
side a small one of four panes each.” 
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“Had you noted them?” 

“I think I had, in a general way, 
but had thought no more of them. 
Cousin Fred looked up quickly. ‘I don’t 
remember seeing them in the third 
story rooms; I am going to explore my 
house again.’ He finally found back in 
the side wall of the little closet opening 
on that side of the room a small door, 
and opening that crawled through into 
a floored space running the width of 
the house, low and sloping down to the 
north eaves, with one of those small 
windows at either end. There was 
nothing in this closet-like space but 
three old beehives.” 

“Strange he had overlooked it be- 
fore.” 

“Yes, and not so strange either. He 
seemed disappointed at first, then be- 
thought himself of the corresponding 
windows under the front eaves, and 
finally found in the closet leading for- 
ward from the room across the hall 
another tiny door that opened into a 
similar long closet-like space at the 
front, with similar windows at - each 
end. His exclamation of astonishment 
and discovery brought the rest of us 
crawling quickly after him.” 

“What had he found?” 

“A skeleton, Betty, with one heel shot 
off !” 

“Ghastly !” 

“Yes, and all articulated as if pre- 
pared for medical students, with the 
stamp of a Buffalo dealer on one shoul- 
der blade.” 

“How in the world did it come 
there ?” 

“There was no clue, except a line 
scribbled in pencil on a slip of paper 
and thrust between the fingers of one 
hand, which read: ‘Be careful how 
you shoot at the ghost. Macon.’” 

“Was Macon the name of the late 
owner of the estate?” 

“No, it was Cole; but Cousin Fred 
looked as if he had discovered some- 
thing. There were batteries there also 
and an electric switch, with wires lead- 
ing down through the floor. We were 
bending about, peering around with 
candles in hand, when Cousin Fred 
without a word threw the switch, and 
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instantly from beneath came up that 
muffled groaning that we had gotten 
to dread.” 

“Was it really an electric groan?” 

“Yes, from a graphophone placed in 
the canopy of that old fourposter, we 
discovered upon a little further investi- 
gation. And we discovered also the 
ends of a long and stout rope ladder 
attached to the rafters by the chimney 
near one of those little windows, the 
ladder leading down through rough 
trapdoors into the closet of the Shaws’ 
room, and thence down through a 
closet of the parlor to the cellar be- 
low. ‘That certainly was a private 
entrance, all right,’ Cousin Fred ex- 
claimed; for the openings were in the 
dark corners of the closets, and were 
in no danger of discovery when the 
trapdoors were down and the rope lad- 
der drawn up.” 

“How extraordinary! Did Mr. Pres- 
cott say anything more?” 

“That his agent earned his money, 
whatever that meant.” 

“You all rested well that night.” 

“Yes, after Cousin Fred had nailed 
up the trapdoors, drawn up and dis- 
posed of the rope ladder, and discon- 
nected the switch. He said he did not 
propose to take any more chances.” 

“Did Mr. Edgerly seem anxious for 
his answer, after his mind was relieved 
concerning the ghost ?” 

“He has not mentioned the subject 
since, for I laughed at him a good 
deal.” 

“You will accept him, though, final- 

“Would you have me marry a cow- 
ard, Betty?” 

“What did your Cousin Fred say?” 

“He informed me that proposals are 
barred by lapse of time, if not accepted 
within a reasonable limit; that I had 
better hasten to send my acceptance; 
that he would give another house party 
for me, if he thought it would help, but 
he was afraid he could not get my 
suitor back!” 

“Why, Nell, you aren’t really en- 
gaged after all.” 

“Alas, my dear, not yet!” 
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Late try-outs by managers prove unusually successful, J. Hartley Manners’ “The 
House Next Door,” a whimsical comedy in which J. E, Dodson makes a happy 
reappearance, Stock-yard story in “The Great John Ganton.” “The Climax,” 
unusual and charming, and very well acted. “Going Some,” a rapid farce. 
Tenement problems discussed in Hurlbut’s new play “The Writing on the Wall” 


HE days are getting 
4 longer, the nights are 
growing shorter ; it is 
the time of the year 
when the mind of man 
inclines to green fields 
and running brooks, 
when real, instead of 
mimic, things invite. 

If you are-like most of the people I 
know, you have been counting your 
pennies to see whether you will have 
enough to tide you over a three weeks’ 
vacation in the mountains or by the 
sea, or, possibly, your dollars to dis- 
cover whether that long-dreamed trip 
to Europe will come true at last. If 
you think of the theatre at all, it is as 
a sort of side issue; you may want to 
go to a roof garden, but, ten chances 
to one, it’s to spend a pleasant evening 
with a friend whose running fire of 
comment through the show will mean 
more to you than anything the actors 
say or do. 

As I write, the weather man holds 
the key to the theatrical situation. Suc- 
cess or failure is in his hands. And as 
I write, the weather man, apparently 
conscious of the responsibility that rests 
upon his shoulders, has been exerting 
himself seemingly to make things right. 
One does not look for many suc- 





cesses in the spring and early, summer, 
but the plays that came in as heralds 
of the annual roof-garden season were 
of a kind, in several cases, to make you 
wonde1 why they were delayed so long. 
As a rule, this is the time of year when 
the left-overs and the never-ought-to- 
bes are brought to town for trial, con- 
viction, and a storehouse sentence. But 
three plays produced on a particularly 
busy Monday early in the month were 
so good that they were safe for runs, 
and a prosperity that gave promise of 
continuing well into the summer. 

Not the least grateful feature of the 
chronicle is that which concerns the re- 
turn to our stage of that exceptionally 
able actor, Mr. J. E. Dodson. Mr. 
Dodson is one of the best actors in 
the country, but, like other good play- 
ers, he has not always been able to 
get the best sort of play for his particu- 
lar kind of talent. And so, while it was 
being written, he has been amusing 
himself playing finance, with little 
bridge excursions on the side. If ac- 
counts are to be believed, he has found 
both occupations to his liking. But 
once an actor always an actor, and Mr. 
Dodson is back on the stage again. 

“The House Next Door,” in which he 
appeared eat the Gaiety Theatre, is an 
English adaptation, by J. Hartley Man- 














ners, of a German stock piece. The 
author of the original would probably 
fail to recognize it in its adapted form, 
though Mr. Manners confesses that the 
theme is the same in both plays. It 
is the same, also, that went to make up 
an awful affair called “Meyer and Son,” 
over which few tears were shed when 
it was laid to rest at the Garden after 
a brief and inglorious career. 

From the days of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, the Jew, ‘as the central 
figure in a play, has been well known. 
But Marlowe and Shakespeare were not 
especially concerned with adding glory 
to the name, though the latter builded 
somewhat better than he knew. Still 
it is reasonably certain, from all the 
contemporaneous data on the subject, 
that Shakespeare’s Jew was intended as 
a comic rather than a sympathetic char- 
acter, a fact which led to Pope’s famous 
couplet, when he saw Macklin play the 
part: “This is the Jew that Shakes- 
peare drew.” In English melodrama 
the Jew as a money lender or an ally 
of the villains has been hissed roundly 
for the greater part of a century, and 
it is only of late that the playwrights 
have been seeing the other and the bet- 
ter side of his many-sided character. 

You will have guessed already, then, 
that “The House Next Door” deals 
with race prejudice and racial inter- 
marriage, unpleasant subjects in them- 
selves, but, like other things unpleas- 
ant, of a kind that are with us all the 
time. I remember writing of “Meyer 
and Son” that it seemed almost impos- 
sible for any dramatist to make this 
subject agreeable on the stage. And 
yet, in “The House Next Door,” Mr. 
Manners has succeeded in doing so. 

“The House Next Door” is not of- 
fered as a treatise, and its promoters 
deny any desire to discuss a problem, 
though the problem is there, of course. 
But what is more to the point is the 
fact that the play tells a very human 
little story, tells it with much genial, 
wholesome laughter and some good- 
natured satire. Divorced from its splen- 
did characterization and the bright lines 
that punctuate the acts, “The House 
Next Door” is scarcely a play to be re- 
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garded very seriously. Its love story, 
for instance, is of a pattern familiar 
in plays of this kind. The Jewish chil- 
dren and the Gentile children are mu- 
tually attractive to each other, and 
there’s the rub, for Sir Isaac Isaacson, 
the father of the former, has different 
views entirely for the future, and Sir 
John Cotswold, the father of the lat- 
ter, is an avowed hater of everything 
and everybody the least suggestive of 
the Hebrew. 

The interest in the play centres, how- 
ever, in the character of the Christian 
baronet, who is a choleric old person, 
forever quarreling with his family, eas- 
ily aroused, and readily incensed 
whether there is cause or not; a man 
superficially as hard as nails, but tender 
and sweet at heart and genuinely fond 
of his boy and girl, who respect and 
love him, though his prejudices stand 
in the way of their personal ambitions. 
The son has just made a rousing suc- 
cess as a singer in opera, and, the father, 
who can see no difference between a 
music hall and an opera house, pre- 
tends to get very little satisfaction from 
the fact. He is an aristocrat to the 
finger tips, proud of the family name, 
and particularly disgusted at the 
thought that his neighbor, Sir Isaac 
Isaacson, has been honored with a title. 
The great-grandfather of Sir Isaac was 
a man of humble birth, who occupied 
a hovel on the Cotswold estate, and 
that fact Sir John cannot forget. His 
bitterness is emphasized by the fact that 
he is more or less dependent on Sir 
Isaac, who owns the very house he lives 
in, and who has good-naturedly waited 
many months for his rent. 

Sir John’s first appearance in a scene 
where the family are breakfasting, the 
morning after the son’s triumph at the 
opera, is one of the most richly humor- 
ous things the season has produced. He 
comes in fuming and storming, fusses 
about the floral tributes that litter up 
his morning room, and is especially in- 
censed when he finds among them a 
wreath bearing Sir Isaac’s card. He 
sits down to breakfast, grumbling. He 
opens an egg, makes a gesture of im- 
patience, and calls the servant to “take 
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that egg out and destroy it.” Then 
he wants to know the name of the 
dairyman, discovers that the man is a 
Hebrew, and asks if there “are no 
Christian dairymen?”’ He notices a 
picture of Benjamin Disraeli, Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the wall, and turns 
angrily away; as he does so his hand 
falls upon the cover of a book; he 
takes it up and reads: “The Children 
of the Ghetto,” by Israel Zangwill— 
“another Jew.” He picks up a sheet 
of music and throws it down in anger ; 
it is a prelude by Rubenstein—“an- 
other!” His cigarette box bears the 
name of another of the hated people, 
and he decides finally that “England 
is only a small island entirely sur- 
rounded by Jews.” When his son re- 
ceives a cable from America offering 
him an enormous sum to come over 
and sing in grand opera, Sir John’s in- 
dignation reaches its height as he reads 
the name signed to the cablegram. The 
name is Hammerstein! ! 

It is impossible to convey any idea 
of the good humor with which all this 
is carried forward so that there shall 
be no offense, though the ground is 
slippery all the way. 

Very interestingly and very humanly 
Sir John learns of the virtues of his 
neighbor and his prejudice is softened, 
so that the final curtain brings with it 
the lesson of tolerance—of all lessons 
one of the most difficult to learn. The 
change in the old man’s character is 
too sudden, perhaps, to carry complete 
conviction, but the play glows never- 
theless with a pleasant, healthy senti- 
ment. 

Mr. Dodson’s acting of the crotchety 
old baronet is superb, a complete im- 
personation, full of quaintness and 
charm, and relieved by little sugges- 
tions of sweetness that make the figure 
unusually appealing. Particularly at- 
tractive supporting figures are provided 
by William J. Kelley, Mabel Roebuck, 
Ruth Chester, and Farnia Marinoff. 

“The Great John Ganton,” another 
dramatization by Mr. Manners—this 
one of a book—again brought that ex- 





cellent character actor, George Faw- 
cett, to the New York stage. The 
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play, produced at the Lyric, follows the 
recent trend toward subjects dealing 
with business, and again the hard- 
headed commercialism of the older gen. 
eration is opposed to the idealism of 
the younger. 

John Ganton, the head and founder 
of “Ganton & Co.,” Chicago packers, 
is the autocrat of an immense concern 
which controls the meat supply of a 
large portion of the civilized world. 
Personally, he is a virile, rough-and- 
ready type of man, and he clings to his 
old-fashioned harsh and domineering 
system. 

At the opening of the play John Gan- 
ton is suffering from a malady which 
can be relieved only by a serious opera- 
tion. He has looked forward to leay- 
ing his tremendous enterprises in the 
hands of his college-bred son, Will 
Ganton, but finds that the young man’s 
ideas are radically opposed to his own 
remorseless principles of working his 
men to the last extreme and crushing 
all competition by fair means or foul. 
In addition to this, Will Ganton runs 
counter to his father’s wishes in the 
choice of a wife. Ganton disapproves 
of the society his son frequents as 
heartily as of his more modern atti- 
tude toward commercial problems. The 
action of the drama involves a strike 
in the stock yards and an unfortunate 
speculation in which Will becomes en- 
tangled. In the end, however, John 
Ganton yields. 

Now that the playwrights have be- 
gun to take up the “new thought,” there 
appears to be no end to the possibilities 
that are open to them. For example, 
who would ever have supposed that one 
person could so work on the mentality 
of another that the effect would be to 
paralyze the vocal chords? And yet, 
in a sense, that is exactly what hap- 
pens in “The Climax,” a badly named 
but thoroughly delightful little play that 
came as an agreeable surprise to the 
first audience assembled at Weber’s with 
little hope and ready for the worst. 

Edward Locke, hitherto known only 
as an actor of a minor part in support 
of David Warfield, appears as the au- 
thor of the play, which further served 
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to bring into prominence an actress who 
was previously without position on the 
New York stage. Miss Leona Wat- 
son is the actress, and her part is one 
that requires ability both as a singer 
and an actress, for Adelina von Ha- 
gen, the heroine of “The Climax,” is a 
young woman who has come to the city 
to study for the operatic stage. Her 
appearance is made in the studio of an 
elderly musician, Luigi Golfanti, who 
has prophesied great things of her fu- 
ture. Luigi's son loves Adelina, and as 
he is a young composer, he voices his 
longing in his songs, but with the pros- 
pect of an artistic career before her, 
Adelina is deaf to his pleadings. So, 
too, the suit of John Raymond, a young 
physician, who has known her since 
childhood, is met with a positive but 
kindly voiced denial. Raymond has 
dabbled in mental science, and when his 
pleadings are in vain he thinks of an- 
other way by which he hopes to make 
the girl change her mind. 

A slight operation on her throat is 
necessary, and the specialist has told her 
that though there is only one chance 
in ten thousand that the operation will 
impair her voice, there is that one 
chance. And now Doctor Raymond, 
forcing her mind to respond to his 
suggestions, brings her to the point 
where she tries to sing and cannot. 

Hopeless and disconsolate at this set- 
back to her ambitions, Adelina finally 
consents to marry the doctor, but, on 
the day of the wedding, he confesses 
what he has done and she sends him 
away. Almost on the instant she dis- 
covers she has regained her voice, and 
the maestro who is present joyously 
announces that it now has the one qual- 
ity it previously lacked and which alone 
can give her greatness. 

“Love has put it there,” he says. 

And you leave the theatre certain 
that young Doctor John will return to 
be forgiven. 

It is an unusual little play, a tender 
and appealing one. And it is very 
nicely acted, especially by Miss Wat- 
son, who, if not quite a completely 
satisfying actress in some moments, 
meets the double requirements admir- 
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ably, and by Mr. Albert Bruning, one 
of the best character actors on our 
stage. Mr. Bruning fills in the por- 
trait of the old musician with skill and 
sympathy, makes him natural and at- 
tractive, and lightens the play with 
many little touches of delicate and in- 
sinuating comedy. Effingham A. Pinto 
and William Lewers play the other 
roles nicely. 

The Belasco Theatre has a very 
healthy farce in “Going Some,” by Paul 
Armstrong and Rex Beach. It is a 
light, rackety sort of piece, built on 
improbabilities, which is not a vice in 
farce, and it goes with plenty of vim 
and dash in the hands of a company 
headed by Walter Jones, who has not 
had such a good opportunity to show 
his comic method since he made a hit 
as the tramp in “1492.” 

Mr. Jones is in reality the life of “Go- 
ing Some,” and he is certainly “some 
life.” 

The farcical situations revolve around 
the adventures of J. Walingford Speed 
of Yale (Lawrence Wheat) and his 
trainer, Larry Glass (Walter Jones), 
who find themselves at the Flying Heart 
Ranch, New Mexico. There is great 
rivalry between the cowboys of two 
ranches; and Speed, who has posed as 
a runner, is welcomed by the Flying 
Heart cowboys. They are suffering un- 
der a defeat at the hands—or rather 
the feet—of one of their rivals. It 
devolves upon Speed to win back a 
phonograph which the cowboys have 
lost in the previous race. As the honor 
of the ranch and a lot of money hang 
in the balance, it is made clear to him 
that defeat will mean serious conse- 
quences, in which his trainer will have 
to share. 

In the dilemma Culver Covington, the 
Yale intercollegiate one-hundred-yard 
champion, is sent for, and during the 
time that ensues until his arrival, which 
is of course delayed by several unex- 
pected happenings, the two tenderfeet 
have a gloomy and forbidding time. 
Finally they are lifted to the skies in 
joyful anticipation of their savior’s com- 
ing. But when he hobbles in on 
crutches their cup of bitterness is full 
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to overflowing. However, Speed makes 
a deal with his antagonist and is al- 
lowed to win the race. Also, he wins 
the hand of Helen Blake, an enthusias- 
tic Smith graduate, whom his rival, a 
member of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity Glee Club, has almost suc- 
ceeded in captivating by his soulful 
music. 

In “The Writing on the Wall” Mr. 
W. J. Hurlbut is not satisfied to tell a 
story, which is perhaps a good fault in 
a younger dramatist. After all, if the 
stage is to hold its place among the 
arts it will be for some better reason 
than the mere ability to fill the idle mo- 
ments of the thoughtless crowd with 
entertainment. 

The play has few of the faults of 
Mr. Hurlbut’s previous effort, and 
though he still has something to learn 
in the way of directness in telling a 
tale, and in ingenuity of construction, 
his latest work gives ample indication 
of a strong and interesting dramatic 
sense. 

Mr. Hurlbut attacks the greedy cor- 
porations and individuals whose purses 
swell on the misery of others. He airs 
the problem of unsafe, unsanitary tene- 
ments, dealing quite plainly with the 
Trinity Corporation, “whose clergy,” 
one of his characters says, “go on 
sprinkling rose leaves while their deeds 
smell to Heaven.” And the tragedy of 
the recital results when a rich owner 
of tenements sees his own child a vic- 
tim of the shameful neglect of the needs 
of others. 


In contrast to this mercenary wretch 
stands his wife, a woman of high 
ideals, who has vainly striven to put 
him on the right road, but who, unfor- 
cunately, must suffer with him though 
she is innocent herself, 

A secondary love interest in the 
story, involving the attachment of the 
wife and a reformer, by whom her eyes 
have been opened to her husband’s in- 
iquitous dealings, is less satisfactorily 
worked out than the main theme, which, 
whatever its shortcomings, leads to a 
tremendously affecting climax in which 
the wife and mother slowly learns that 
her child has been burned to death in a 
tenement, whose rotten fire escapes her 
husband has failed to renew, though she 
has had his promise to do so. 

Mr. Hurlbut shows a strong feeling 
for dramatic values, and as he is still 
young, comparatively inexperienced, 
and obviously sincere, there is reason 
to expect important work from him in 
the future. 

Unfortunately for the play’s best in- 
terest, the central figure is acted by 
Miss Olga Nethersole. Occasional 
flashes indicate what a remarkable ac- 
tress she might have been if her talent 
had been properly directed, but for the 
greater part of the time her acting is 
affected, insincere, and entirely at vari- 
ance with character and theme. The 
role of the husband was_ superbly 
played, however, by William Morris, 
and a minor figure was convincingly 
and interestingly done by Frank 
Craven. 
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Ainslee’s for August. A very entertaining tale is Robert Grant’s “The Chippen- 
dales”” Frank Danby has never done better work than in “Sebastian.” “The White 
Sister” is worthy of F, Marion Crawford’s distinguished reputation. In “Mad Bare 
bara” Warwick Deeping shows decided advance in style and construction. James 
Branch Cabell has chosen a very unpleasant theme for “The Cords of Vanity.” 
Robert W. Chambers’ usual type of heroine is with us again in “Special Messenger.” 





TOU will find in this 


number of AINSLEE’S 





MaGAZINE the con- 
cluding chapters of 
Mr. MacGrath’s se- 


rial, “The Goose Girl,” 
and we are quite cer- 
tain that you will say, 
as you read these chapters, that the 
promise of the first installment in the 
March number has been brought to per- 
fection. You who read this page may 
have been one of the very many cor- 
respondents of the magazine who were 
prompted to send us a word of com- 
mendation of the story at its beginning. 
Since you were so much pleased with 
it then we infer that you have read the 
succeeding installments as the story pro- 
gressed and that you will find, in the 
climax in this. number, fresh evidence 
of Mr. MacGrath’s genius as a story 
teller. 

It has already been announced in this 
department that “The Goose Girl’ 
would be followed by another of Mr. 


George B. McCutcheon’s Graustark 
stories. The title of this serial is 


“Truxton King, a Story of Graustark” ; 
it will begin in the August number of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE and will be con- 
tinued through four or five numbers. 
As a story it is at least the equal of 
either “Graustark” or “Beverly of 


Graustark”—some of those who have 
read the manuscript think it is the best 
of the three—and you will meet again 
some of your old acquaintances. 

Do you know that nearly every book 
Mr. McCutcheon has written has been 
listed, for months after publication, 
among the best sellers? And that the 
two Graustark stories excelled in pop- 
ularity any other two books ever pub- 
lished by the same author? And that 
therefore you will be missing an ex- 
traordinary opportunity if you do not 
read “Truxton King” in AINSLEE’s 
MAGAZINE, 

A lot of money has been spent by 
the publishers of AINSLEE’s to secure 
this story for you and a great deal more 
has been expended to present it to you 
in the most attractive shape. It will 
be illustrated with reproductions, in 
colors, of pictures by Harrison Fisher. 
Mr. Fisher is considered by many com- 
petent judges to be one of the leading 
illustrators, not only of America but 
of the world, and his work is eagerly 
sought by the public as well as by pub- 
lishers and art dealers. 

There will be a large array of first- 
class short stories in the August num- 
ber by such authors as Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, Mary H. Vorse, and Roy Norton. 

Horace A. Vachell is the author of 
the complete novel Readers of Arns- 
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LEE’S will of course recall the serial by 
him entitled “Her Son,” which sev- 
eral years ago ran with great success 
in the magazine. 
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It is, perhaps, too much to say that 
Mr. ‘Robert Grant has indulged himself 
in an inclination to caricature the New 
England conscience in his latest book. 
But if it is not a caricature it is at any 
rate an obvious satire. 

“The Chippendales,” which is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has 
a degree of humor that has not hitherto 
been found in any of Judge Grant’s 
work. It is a story in which rather 
elaborate characterization is made to 
predominate at the expense of plot. As 
a story it is rather slender, being of just 
sufficient substance to make a stage set- 
ting for the Chippendales and their con- 
victions. 

A conflict of some sort is absolutely 
essential to any story and in “The Chip- 
pendales” it is between the ideals rep- 
resented by Mr. Henry Chippendale 
Sumner and the philistinism of Blais- 
dell. And in spite of the fact that 
Henry is a good deal of a prig at the 
outset the reader’s sympathies are with 
him in all of his encounters with the 
smug’ self-complacency and hypocritical 
commercialism of the up-to-date finan- 
cier. Henry’s devotion to Boston tra- 
dition, his lack of savoir faire lead him 
into situations which are sometimes ri- 
diculous and of which neither Blaisdell 
nor Judge Grant ever fail to take ad- 
vantage. But on the other hand he 
displays a sense of chivalry which de- 
velops with a wider experience of the 
world and finally vindicates his claim 
to the serious consideration of the beau- 
tiful and unconventional Priscilla 
Avery. Priscilla, it ought to be said, is 
unconventional only when measured by 
ancient Boston standards; anywhere 
else she might be considered somewhat 
straightlaced. 

All of Henry’s relations, except per- 
haps Aunt Georgiana, who is of the type 
of emancipated old women that actually 
exist in Boston, are of the strictest 
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sect of Back Bay Pharisees. Uncle 
Baxter Chippendale may be considered 
by the uninitiated another exception, but 
those who know will tell you that even 


old Boston families have their closet 


skeletons. 

Altogether it is a very entertaining 
tale, but to appreciate it fully one must 
be a Bostonian with a sense of humor, 
and there really are such people. 
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In spite of the fact that she occasion- 
ally taxes the credulity of her readers 
a bit we are disposed to think that 
Frank Danby has never done better 
work than that in “Sebastian,” recently 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
The portrayal of Vanessa Rendall and 
the gradual development of her char- 
acter is almost a masterpiece and shows 
that Mrs. Frankau has carefully studied 
the self-complacent, superior sort of 
woman whose pride of family crowds 
out of her life almost all emotion of any 
other kind until she has known what 
is to her the depths of humiliation. 

Sebastian Rendall is the apple of his 
mother’s eye—second only to her lit- 
erary vanity—and he is almost too pre- 
cocious a youth to be entirely lifelike. 
It may, of course, be possible in real 
life for a schoolboy to take charge of 
an old-fashioned business and turn it, in 
a few months, into a twentieth century 
industry, but in fiction the very ease 
with which it is done casts doubt upon 
it! 

Sebastian, in spite of his bumptious- 
ness and his almost unheard-of genius, 
is after all rather a lovable and at- 
tractive boy and one cannot help re- 
gretting, on his account, that he should 
have been so easily fascinated by such 
a worthless little creature as Pleasey 
Pleyden-Carr. One can very well sym- 
pathize with his mother’s distress over 
his marriage. But when it develops 
that his performances were just what 
were needed to break Vanessa’s hard 
self-satisfaction one becomes reconciled 
to his unhappiness and his mother’s 
middle-aged love affair with Joe Wall- 
ingford. It should be said, by the way, 
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that Sebastian’s father had recently 
died, so that no scandal was possible. 
The scandal in the book is monopolized 
by Vanessa’s sister Stella, in her rela- 
tions with Lord Saighton. 
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“The White Sister,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, is just published by the Mac- 
millan Company. It recalls the Sara- 
cinesca stories, not because it is one of 
that series of tales, but because it deals 
largely with Roman life and one of 
the-characters is Ippolito Saracinesca, 
besides being told with all the charm 
of style which helped to make those 
tales so attractive. 

Angela Chiaromonte is the unfortu- 
nate victim of her father’s religious fa- 
naticism; at his death she finds her- 
self deprived of the law’s protection as 
his legitimate daughter because of his 
scorn of the requirements of the civil 
authorities and his refusal to go through 
a civil as well as a religious ceremony 
at the time of his marriage. Although 
she is disinherited and degraded as 1l- 
legitimate, her lover, Giovanni Severi, 
a member of a noble Roman family, still 
insists upon marrying her, -but she 
makes it a condition that he shall re- 
main in the army and go with the ex- 
pedition into Abyssinia in compliance 
with his orders. During his absence 
she attaches herself as a lay sister to an 
order of nuns known as the White Sis- 
ters and upon news of his death takes 
her final vows. After several years, 
however, it becomes known that the re- 
port of his death was erroneous and he 
returns to find that marriage is impos- 
sible. But this is not the end of the 
story and we leave it to the readers 
of the book to find the dénouement for 
themselves. 

Mr. Crawford’s object was manifest- 
ly to do no more than tell a story. He 
has made no attempt to produce effects, 
but has contented himself, very wisely, 
with telling his tale in the simplest and 
most direct way. The characterization, 
while it answers every purpose and is 
done with fidelity and sympathy, is not 
impressive. The book is worthy of its 
author’s distinguished reputation. 
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“Mad Barbara,” published by Harper 
& Brothers, is Warwick Deeping’s latest 
novel and differs in some respects from 
the author’s previous stories. For one 
thing it displays a praiseworthy im- 
provement in style. Mr. Deeping seems 
to have awakened to the fact that mere 
juggling with words, the making of 
phrases, eccentricities of diction are of 
no real value in imparting color or in 
building characters, that they add noth- 
ing to a story as such, and that they 
create no literary distinction. 

He also shows in this new novel a 
decided advance in the matter of con- 
struction. “Mad Barbara’ has a defi- 
nite plot which is harmoniously and log- 
ically developed, though it is true that 
it has no very unusual originality. 

It is a story of the period of which 
our cheerful friend Mr. Samuel Pepys 
has left us so much pleasant gossip. 
He himself plays a part in the tale by 
no means inconspicuous and does a good 
deal in his busy way to help matters 
along to the dénouement. 

Mad Barbara—otherwise Lady Bar- 
bara Purcell—is so-called because of 
her vindictive determination to run 
down the murderer of her father, Sir 
Lionel. Her mother Lady Anne and 
Lord Stephen Gore have been conduct- 
ing themselves with an impropriety 
which even those easy-going times can- 
not altogether commend—openly at 
least—and the consequence is the trag- 
edy with which the story opens. The 
facts come to Barbara only by degrees 
and by the time she is in full possession 
of them matters have become very much 
complicated for her by her interest in 
Captain John Gore, his lordship’s son. 

In the end, however, she vindicates 
her father’s memory, her own claims 
to sanity, and her love for the captain. 
The guilty ones in the story are prop- 
erly punished and as usual—in fiction at 
any rate—virtue is triumphant, so that 
both reviewer and readers are pleased. 


eH HF H 


“The Cords of Vanity,” by James 
Branch Cabell, published by Double- 
day, Page & Company, is the rather 
inconsequent and rambling account 
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given by Mr. Robert Etheridge Town- 
send of something like a dozen and a 
half love affairs. 

Young Mr. Townsend, on his own 
showing, is a most unutterable cad, his 
willingness to give testimony against 
himself, in such detail, being ample evi- 
dence of it. The man-of-the-world air 
that adolescence sometimes assumes 
makes the recital of this modern young 
Don Juan rather nauseating at times, 
and the performance with which he re- 
tires from the scene is a fitting climax 
to a series of episodes of cold-blooded 
sordidness. ; 

Poor Bettie Hamlyn! She would have 
been much better off, in spite of her 
unhappiness, if she had been told the 
truth about her lover. 

Mr. Cabell has chosen a very un- 
pleasant theme for his book and a most 
disreputable character for his hero. We 
suppose he is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility for both and is capable of 
justifying his choice. If skill in han- 
dling unpleasant subjects can be legiti- 
mately urged as such justification Mr. 
Cabell is entitled to all the benefits of 
it, for he has certainly shown an artis- 
tic love of good workmanship. But we 
cannot go further than this in com- 
mendation of the book. 


ae e 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers seems ca- 
pable of presenting but one type of 
heroine. We say “seems,” for we have 
just a suspicion that Mr. Chambers is 
really more versatile in characterization 
than appears in his best sellers and that 
he is aware that the young woman who 
appears and reappears so constantly in 
his tales is a valuable asset. 

She is with us again in “Special 
Messenger,” published by D. Appleton 
& Co., in the person of Celia Westcote. 
Celia is the same cultivated, refined, 
high-bred young woman as the rest, 
combining, with her intellectual quali- 
ties, all of the obvious as well as the 
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subtle allurements of her sex. She is 
consciously high-bred and instinctively 
sensual. It is characteristic of all of 
Mr. Chambers’ women that their un- 
conscious animalism is modified, with- 
out being in the least concealed, by their 
mental life. This fact, together with 
his extraordinary facility in the descrip- 
tion of conditions of life, is what se- 
cures his popularity. 

“Special Messenger” deals with the 
period of the Civil War. Celia, as a 
Union spy, performs all sorts of incred- 
ible feats and has the whole Confed- 
eracy, from President Davis and Gen- 
eral Lee down to the humblest pri- 
vate, on the qui vive to circumvent and 
capture her. 

Mr. Chambers intimates in a prefa- 
tory that Celia is not to be confounded 
with Miss Boyd, a Confederate scout 
and a historical character. But he need 
not have warned us, for Miss Boyd did 
not in-the least resemble Miss West- 
cote. 


ese He 
Important New Books. 


“The Woman in Question,” John Reed 
Scott, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Thrice Armed,” Harold Bindloss, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

“Jason,” Justus Miles Forman, Harper & 
Bros. 

“Heather,” John Trevena, Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 

“The Lady in the White Veil,” Rose O'Neil 
Wilson, Harper & Bros. 

“Set in Silver,” C. N. and A. M. William- 
son, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Oh! Christina,” J. J. Bell, Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

“The Kingdom of Earth,” Anthony Par- 
tridge, Little, Brown & Co. 

“Love’s Privilege,” Stella M. During, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

“The Inner Shrine,” Harper & Bros. 

“The Rule of Three,” Alma Martin Esta- 
brook, Small, Maynard & Co. 

“The Romance of a Plain Man,” Ellen 
Glasgow, Macmillan Co. 

“Elizabeth Visits America,” Elinor Glyn, 
Duffield & Co. 

“Our Village,” Joseph C. Lincoln, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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‘Feel just like sumbuddy was ticklin’ the bot- 
toms of my feet when you say 


Post Toasties 


This food certainly keeps children entirely out of mischief for a 


time, at least—and can be served direct from the pkg. without cooking. 


“The Taste Lingers’’ 





Made at the Pure Food Factories of 
Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Charlotte 
4 la 
NABISCO 


NABISCO as an ac- 
companiment to other 
dainties invariably adds 
to the attractiveness of 
the dish so graced. 

The recipe heregiven 
is but a suggestion of 
the possibilities of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


In ten cent tins 


Russe 









Also in twenty-five cent tins 













Charlotte Russe 


Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
jelly into a plain or fancy mold and 
allow it to become firm. Then line 
the sides of the mold with Z 
Nabisco Sugar 
Dissolve one heap- 
ing tablespoonful 
powdered gela- 
tine in half a 
pint of milk, 
allowtocool, ¢ 


















two tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, ana 
half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract. 
Mix carefully and pour . : ahs s 
into prepared mold. Turn out rhe 
when set. 













| NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I askel for. Good-bye.” 
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REAMY Cup Custards that melt 
in your mouth, How cool and 


: good they taste on a sweltering day. It’s easier 


than you think to make them just right. 
@ Ask any good cook, she’ll tell you: Simply milk, eggs and so forth— 
and for the sake of the right consistency and smoothness you must use 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


q Do you know that the finest shortcake ever baked is made with part 
Kingsford’s? The cake itself, mind you. One-fourth corn starch and 
three-fourths flour give a wonderful lightness and delicacy of texture. 
The Book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book *‘ E’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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8 MitkweepCreaw 


We want every woman in America to send for a 
liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet 
telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 
Write to-day before you forget. 
































This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 


Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testified 
to its worth. 


It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. 
A very little applied gently to the face, neck 
and hands, night and morning, cleans out 
the tiny pores, stimulates them to renewed 
activity, and feeds and nourishes the in- 
ner skin and surrounding tissues. 
The certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and brilliant 
in coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being shiny 
—plump,rounded cheeks 
from which all lines 
and wrinkles have 
been taken 
away. 


Milkweed 


= - @ “aes Cream is 
7 good for all com- 

ATOR WED (i EXTER SY plexion faults. It has 
Senne nanan | 


a distinct therapeutic 
action on the skin and its 





































glands. Excessive rubbing or 
kneading is not only unnecessary, 
but is liable to stretch the skin and 
cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground 

absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don't forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 63 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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/ ASummer Stove 
of Unusual 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove. 


Not only does this stove do 
anything that any other stove 
will do, but it does it quick- 
er, better, at less cost for fuel, 
with less trouble to you and 
all without perceptibly raising 
the temperature of the kitchen. 


Think what comfort and 
convenience it means tohavea 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves 
for holding mal cooking utensils, and bars for holding 
towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. It is as substantial in 
2ppearance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel coal 
range. In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. Three 
sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 





























The Rayo LAMP If you are 


troubled by 

flickering gas and large quar- 

terly bills for the same, get a Rayo enc a4 best, 

handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You never buy potatoes one meal at a 
time—-nor eggs, nor flour, nor tea. Why 
then do you buy a single can of Van Camp’s? 

You lose your greatest delight when you 
fail to have these delicious meals ready to 
serve. 

Beans are 84% nutriment — Nature’s 
choicest food. ‘They form an ideal hasty 
meal. ‘There is nothing to take their place. 

Why run to your grocer for one meal at 
a time? Have them on the pantry shelf. 





There are millions of you now using 
Van Camp’s. 
You have found them digestible, so they 


Buy a Dozen Cans 


don’t form gas, as do home-baked beans. 
You know the need of our modern steam 
ovens, heated to 245 degrees. 

You find that Van Camp’s are all baked 
alike, none crisped.and none half-baked. 

You find them nutty because they are 
whole—not mushy like beans baked at 
home. 

And you find that the tomato sauce, 
when baked in, forms a delicious blend. 

You know all this, and would never go 
back to home baking. Now, we ask you 
to learn the immense convenience of hav- 
ing such meals on hand. 

Buy by the dozen cans. 


Van @mp’s -:=- 


PORK>° BEANS 


If you will serve Van Camp’s with some 
rival brand you will never forget the com- 
parison. 

Do this sometime when somebody says, 
“Here are beans just as good.’’ 

This dish is our specialty. We have 
spent 48 years in learning how to perfect 
st. 


We pay $2.25 per bushel for beans, while 
some cost but 30 cents. We spend. on 
tomato sauce five times as much as some 
sauce costs ready-made. 

As a result, as most of you know, no other 
baked beans can compare with Van Camp’s. 
When you prove this be sure that you get 
them 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Good-bye.” 
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‘‘Out of a Joh’’ 


You don’t have to be everlastingly watching the “want” columns if you have 
the knowledge that not only puts you in a good position, but that also keeps you 


there at a steadily increasing salary. 


It’s not a question of being a walking encyclopedia, but of having the sound, 
practical training that makes you an expert at your chosen calling—that brings 
you a good salary year in and year out—that puts you first on the promotion list 
and last on the “laid off list’’—that keeps your position safe and sound while other chaps 


are going the rounds looking for work. 


‘The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton deal in training and 
higher salaries. “The I. C. S. comes right to your home and makes you an 
expert—whether you're sixteen or sixty—whether you live one or one thousand 
miles away—whether you’re an outside or inside man. Does it in your spare 
time. Without requiring you to buya single book. ‘To learn how the I. C.S. can 
help you, mark the attached coupon and mail it to-day. No charge for the informa- 


tion and advice it brings. Besides putting 
you to no expense and under no obliga- 
ticn, marking the coupon entitles you 
to six months’ free subscription to the 
I.C.S. illustrated monthly “Ambition.” 


A GOOD POSITION 

AND MORE MONEY 
Nota dollar or twomore, but yoursalary 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. ‘That’s 
what I. C. S. “more money” means. 
That’s what I. C. S. advice and assist- 
ance are accomplishing. ‘That’s the 
kind of success that thousands of poorly 
paid men and women have already won 
through I. C. S. help. On an average 
300 students every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salaries increased and multiplied 
as the direct result of I. C. S. help. 
During April the number was 364. 


Tell the suostitutor: 





SALARY-RAISING COUPON 

































INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1199, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me, absolutely free, ‘‘Ambition’’ Magazine for 
six months, and also explain, without further obligation on my 
part how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
position before which I have marked X 








Mechan,. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt, 
Mech. Lngineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 


Illustrator 

4 Bullding Contractor 
Civil Service oe 
Shaanies Architee’! Draughteman 


Architect 
4 — ural Engineer 
i] 


ankin 
M lathe Maateser 


Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 














Name 


Btroet and No. 


“No, thank you. 1 want what I asked for. Good-bve,” 
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Popular for August 


HUMOR: ADVENTURE : ROMANCE 


NINE SHORT STORIES 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN OARSMAN. A College Story, ° - Ralph D. Paine 
The crack Yale pitcher takes a fling at rowing, with totally unexpected results. 





MRS. SWEENY’S SUITOR. A Humorous Tale, . p - Charles R. Barnes 
The racetrack gambler’s widow goes automobiling and receives an offer of marriage. 
McDONOUGH’S DOUBLE. A Business Story, . A. M. Chisholm 


If there is another man who looks sufficiently like you to deceive a " sharp business 
acquaintance, you ought to know it. 


BIG MEDICINE. A Western Yarn, . B. M. Bower 
The boys of the Flying U meet up with a gent who shoots off his face, and things happen 
contrary to expectation. 

MR. HUMPHREY’S CODE. A Newspaper Story, . . Charles Neville 
Concerning the honor of a crook and the last great beat of a star reporter. 

THE CANNONBALL, LIMITED. A Waterfront Idyl, ° Captain Q. M. Garnett 
Were you ever shot out of a cannon into the arms of a siren? It isa truly novel experience. 
THE ODOR OF ALMONDS. A Real Detective Story, . Ross Beeckman 
For the first time on record the handling of an actual case by the New York chief of police is set forth. 


GUY AND GHOST, PSYCHIC DETECTIVES. An Uncanny Tale, Lester Griswold 
Something new in detective fiction. After reading this you will be eager to get hold of the 
next story of the series. 


TWO THIEVES. A Story of Queer Finance, . é - Gym Bagley 
It takes a thief to catch a thief, they say—or to outwit him. 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


ROGUES RAMPANT, - “ Howard Fitzalan 


Having to do with a matter of life and death in which the color of an automobile and an 
ebony letter case figured prominently. 








THE NEW MOONSTONE 


A mystery story by W. B. M. Ferguson, second in interest only to the classic novel by Wilkie 


Collins. 
BILL BRUCE OF HARVARD 


Burt L. Standish’s story of the fortunes of Harvard’s greatest pitcher is now at the height 
of its development. 


THE BORGHESE EMERALD 


J. Kenilworth Egerton’s true story of the case with which the downfall of the Neapolitan Ca- 
morra began recently. The curse of Italy is nearing its end. 








On Sale Everywhere July 9th. = :: 3 


Price, Fifteen Cents 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Quick Action 


for One Cent 


Detachable Post Card Brings Oliver Typewriter 
Art Catalog and “17-Cents-a-Day” Selling Plan 


, The Detachable Post Card printed below 
will quickly pave the way to the purchase 
of the Oliver ‘'ypewriter for “‘17c-a-Day.”’ 

A one-cent stamp brings the plan at 
once—without obligation to buy. 

You'll say when you get it that never 
was a cent better spent. 

This plan appeals alike to the man who 
needs many machines and to the one whose 
bread-and-butter is earned by operating a 
typewriter. 

And it is influencing thousands who 
have hitherto written with pen to enjoy the 
convenience of “Zhe Oliver in the Home.’’ 

We are willing to wait while you pay at 
the rate of ‘‘17c-a-Day.”’ 

We take the risk—you take the type- 
writer! Isn’t that an attractive proposi- 
tion on the world’s best $100 machine? 


™- OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


America rings with praise for the Oliver 
—the ‘I‘ypewriter that Excels. 

They praise its splendid strength—its 
marvelous: speed. They appreciate its 
multiplied forms of service. ‘They like its 
easy action—its beautiful priuting—its 
amazing simplicity. 

That’s why it holds a dominant position 
regardless of the combined opposition of 
57 varieties’’ of typewriters. 

The Oliver originated successful ‘‘vzszble 
writing’? aud is the only visible writing 
typewriter that has demonstrated its effi- 
cieucy by years of satisfactory service. 

It operates on the only scientifically cor- 
rect principle, the downward stroke—LIKE 
THE BLOW OF A HAMMER. 

The visible writing of other machines is 
done with upward  stroke—AGAINST 
THE FORCE OF GRAVITY. 


The downward blow is the strongest, 
hence the Oliver is a heavier manifolder 
than any other typewriter. 

The downward blow is the easiest, hence 
the wonderfully light touch of the Oliver. 

Get in touch with the Oliver! Send for 
the Plan today. Learn how easy it is to 
own the machine that makes work like play. 

The Oliver Art Catalog—sent free on 
request—is brimful and bubbling over with 
typewriter information. Ask for it. 


For quick action, fill out and forward 
the Detachable Post Card—NOW. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Oliver Typewriter Building 
53 Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 














County 





State . 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Who Wants Work? 


The Oliver Typewriter Company Needs 
Help to Handle Sales on the New 
“"17-Cents-a-Day” Selling Plan 


Apply on Detachable Post Card Below 


Owing to the great popularity and success of our | 


*17-Cents-a-Day’’ plan of selling Oliver Type- 
writers, we must have more local agents at once. 
Inquiries are coming in from everywhere: on 
such a scale that our present sales force is inade- 
More men must be added at once. They 
must be men in every sense that the term implies. 
We want men who will climb the ladder of sales- 
manship—whose ambition is to RISE. 
Men of zzitiative. Men who think and act. Men 
of good breeding—of tact. Men whocan be /rusted. 
If you are such a man, we offer you a great big 
opportunity. Just Zow great will be better under- 
stood by reading 


“The Rise of the Local Agent” 
A Book for Live Men 


Fill out and mail the Detachable Post Card 
below and this free book and full information will 
be sent you by first mail. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Building, 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
VWWW UUW we 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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BOYS WANTED | 


FOR SUMMER WORK 











We will give an automobile—a real motor 
car to any one who will represent THE 
WORLD TO-DAY among the people around 
home and send us subscriptions. The car is 
built for hard wear, can not get out of order 
easily, and is safe for young people to operate 
and handle. 

Most any boy can earn one of these cars if 
he is willing to work for it. And not only 
can a boy get the automobile, but he will be 
paid a liberal commission on every order 
besides. 

This work is sure to give a boy an unusual insight into 
real business and to help assure him the self-confidence and 
bearing so necessary for future success. Magazine sales 
manship, as a developer of mind and intellect, is a partial 
education in itself. 

Each boy can work alone or several boys can get together 
and have their efforts counted jointly—or one boy may pay 
his friends all the commissions to which he would be en- 
titled and keep the car for himself 


VACATION IS COMING 


Improve the time and earn an automobile. Remember you 
get full pay for all you do and the car besides. Address 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our offer is open to boys and girls, or men and women. 




















RED OR “V | 99 St | P 
ecack “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stvlo 

pens at a moderate price. Indispen 

sable when travelling. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 












8, 
' <enlteg 
3y mail, Mize 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 


603 Thames Blidg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


Motion Pictures 


ERIENCE NECE:! 

siraction Book and‘ ‘Desinens sea Guide” tells A 

e furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
) teins Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. Oneman can doit 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
8 man witha little money to showin churches, 
school honses, lodge halls, theaters, ete and 


. tore 
oneexte Five Cent Theatres '°"%" 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per < on _ 

? ite 1] tell eon hi 
do It. why not you? It's casa; write $0 us. wi Bask Bldg CHICAGO: ILt 








IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 





Amusement Supply Co. $ 1038 K-Golden Gate Ave. ,8an Francisco 


Arizona RUBY 


To Introduce Our 


Genuine Imported FREE 


(“wma Mexican Diamonds 
We send FREE, prepaid, a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
with Illustrated Gem Catalogue. Mexican Diamonds exactly re 
semble finest genuine diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by 
experts. and yet we sell at one-fortieth the cost. Brilllaney guaran- 
teed permanent. Best people wear them. SPECIAL OFFER-—'‘> or 
1 carat Mexican Diamond sent on approval at special price for 50¢ 
deposit, to show good faith. Money back if desired. Write to-day. 
Mexican Diamond imp. Lo., Oept. FY7, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 


Good-bye.” 
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VICTOR HERBERT 


WILL MAKE RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


N Edison Record made by Victor Herbert's orchestra, conducted by him and playing 

one of his own compositions, is a masterpiece. 

Mr. Herbert was one of the first to see the possibilities of the Phonograph in giving the 
people good music. He recognized that Edison Amberol Records reproduced instrumental 
music best because of their length and their purity. That is why he readily made an arrange- 
ment which makes him practically musical adviser to the Edison Record-making department. 

The arrangement includes the exclusive right to reproduce for the Phonograph Mr. 
Herbert’s own compositions. 

Securing Mr. Herbert will make the Edison Records as perfect musically as they are 
mechanically. The best music in the world is offered by Edison Records. 






Write for free booklet, ‘“‘ The Edison Phonograph and the Home.” It contains articles of 
unusual interest, profusely illustrated by eminent American artists. 
sk your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 
¢ Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States—$12.50 
to $125.00. 
Standard Edison Records, 35c. Amberol Records, 50c. Grand Opera Records, 75¢_ 


NATIONAL PHONCGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Q Edie. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Coolest Watering-Place in America 
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GRINDSTONE INN Mawne* 24S 
ACROSS THE BAY FROM BAR HARBOR, OPENS JULY Ist. 


(,*: Tennis, Boating, Fishing, Swimming, Driving. Sufferers 

from Hay Fever will find complete relief. No flies or mos- 

quitoes. Special rates for July. For reservation of rooms, 
booklet, etc., address 


OTTO E. HANSEN THE LINCOLN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RANLIDEN HOTEL, 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


At the Gateway of the White Mountains. One of the Finest Hotels in this Country. Good Fish- 
ing, Golf, Tennis, Boating, etc. Six Cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, Granliden Hotel, LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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No hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the bea 
tion, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection of: ' 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


es - 
Located on.the-sea, in the center of a large private park at New C 


thirée miles from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, OP a: DP ame, oo” 
Selected~by...the_U. S. Governmentbecause! of its attractive. features for 


the meeting of the Russian-Japanese| Peace Conference.” ee ( ast 


Every facility for “sport=and recreation. 3 Fine golf coursé, “Tachting, fish- 
ing, still and.surf bathing and) well,equipped garage under, competent 
supervision. Music-by:symphony orchestra. - Accommodates 450. Opens 
last week in-June. Send today fora beautifully illustrated book. _ 


WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY é£ py H.W. PRIEST, Managing Director 
‘We 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Utmost in 
6% Bonds 


Irrigation Bonds, when properly issued, 
form ideal investments. No other large 
class of bonds, based on equal security, 
pays Sta per cent. 








Irrigation Bonds are secured by first liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The loan will not average one-fourth the 
land's value. 


They are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all that the Irrigation Com- 
pany owns. Some are municipal obliga- 
tions—in each case a /ax /ien on all the 
property in the district. 


Where else can one find such ideal security 
behind bonds that net six per cent? 


These are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. And 
every bond paid off increases the security 
back of the rest. 


The bonds are issued in denominations 
as low as $100, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. During the past fifteen years, 
we have sold seventy such issues. Not a 
dollar of loss has resulted to any investor. 


We have written a book based on all this 
experience—the best book of the kind ever 
published. Every investor, small or large, 
owes to himself its perusal. Everyone in 
these days should know Irrigation Bonds. 
The book is free. Please send this coupon 
today for it. 


Crowlridge LNiverGe 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 C Street 
CHICAGO. “BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 


‘Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 


dustry.”’ 
Name 
Town 


Stale 














: 
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HOTEL 
PIERREPONT 


43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 
Furnished and Unfurnished 
Transient Rates for Room and 


Bath, $2.50sper Day and More 





EUROPEAN PLAN 





HARRY L. BROWN 




















MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

Room........... s see ees 081,50 and 62.00 
Room and Bath......62.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... 65.00 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excel 

lence Delightful music afternoon and 
evening. 

Send for particulars and hand- 

some hook/et, 

A. Ae CADDAGAN 
> Managing Director 


Tell the substitutor: “No thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” . 
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in the Saving Box 


The Superintendents of Nurses in 
these famous 


New York Hospitals 


have recognized the value of our 
1909 Model as follows: 


‘‘We believe that nurses will appreciate the con- 
venience and economy of Colgate’s latest improve- 
ment to their Talc Powder box. This new six hole 
sifter perfectly controls the powder, both localiz- 
ing the application and regulating the quantity.’’ 


(Signed) Mabel Wilson 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
Annie W. Goodrich 
BELLEVUE AND ALLIED HOSPITALS 
Dorothea Gothson 
BABIES’ HOSPITAL 
Mary A. Samuel 
ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL 
Anne D. Van Kirk 
MT. SINAI HOSPITAL 
Annie M. Rykelt 
N. Y. POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL 
F. M. Opdycke 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
Mary E, Gladwin 
WOMAN’S HOSPITAL 
Mary E. Hutchison 
SLOANE MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
Sara Burns 
N. Y. SKIN AND CANCER HOSPITAL 
Charlotte Ehrlicher 
GERMAN HOSPITAL 
Your choice of Violet, Cashmere Bouquet, Dactylis 
or Unscented. Both powder and perfumes antiseptic. 
Trial Box sent for 4 cents. 

A valuable book on the care of Babies, written by Marianna 
Wheeler, and illustrated by Rose O’ Neil—sent for 10c. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO,, Dept. A, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 



















































































SAN BATH 


The purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of 
preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s delicate 
skin, scalp and hair is the 
constant use of 


CUTICURA 
SAP 


Assisted, when necessary, 
by gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. For tor- 
turing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and 
chafings of infants, children 
and adults, Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unrivaled. 


Sold throughout oe world. Depots: London, 27, 
Geena Sq.; ris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
‘An ; Australia, rk Towns & Co., Sydney; Jone 


Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Gem 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Bos 

@@~ Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an author. 
ity on the care and treatment of the skin and balg, 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes July ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted | 


OUR SWISS 





EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made, Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mtg 
Co., Dept. 7D, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 











LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can he 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS—875 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, Lanterns, motors, faus. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


| 

IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Diavis 
agent and make $200 a month 
Davis Soup Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 

“JU ST Patented, Y oung’s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
ae wants one, One avzeut sold 107 
at 2 -achin one day, made 313.37. 15 
othe r use ful rapid sellers, A. M. Dagon 
& Co., 43 Younyg’s Blidg., Chicag 


LAND Salesmen Attenution—If you 
can produce and are looking for a 
live proposition write us at once. 
Entirely new and bears the closest 
investigation. One man _ invested 
$30,000 after personally inspecting 
$200,000 to date. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Beautiful Illustrated Booklet on 
request. A. O. Hunsaker, 825 Coin- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BIG MONEY easily made fitting 


eveglasses Write today for free 
*Booklet 58.” Tells how. Easy to 
learn. Best and easiest money- 


making business. 
College, St. Louis. 


vutional Optical 


WONDERFUL invention; Can- 
chester Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
—Burns with or without Mantle—10 
times brighter than electricity, cas, 
acetylene at one-tenth cost. Burner 
fits all standard lamps—saves 75% oil 
Notrimming wicks. $10 daily. Beware 
of imitations. Outfit Free. Canchester 
Light Co., 26 State, Dept. A, Chicago. | 


Tell the substitutor: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces. 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D, 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35¢c, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25¢, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free, Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams st., Chicago, 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, 
City Carriers, Postoffice Clerks, $1000 
yearly. Many examinations soon. 
Preparation free. Write for sched- 
ule. Franklin Institute, Dept. G3, 
Rochester, , 





AGENTS earn more than $25 Weekly. 
Write for particulars, 70 fast sellers, 
Biggest Protits. Special Free Offer. D. 
Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich. 


AGENTS —$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send forsworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 
deseribing questions and telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free, Write now Washington 
Civil Service School,Washington, D.C. 

DON'T accent an agency until you 
get my samples and particulars. 
Chince of a life-time to get into a 
money-making business, T.M. Sayman 
2391 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT will 
write ten articles about his African 
Trip for Seribner’s Magazine. Great 
chanee for agents—liberal cash com- 
missions and additional prizes. For 
particulars, write at once. Address 
Desk 70, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AGENTS—Strong Profitable Seller. 
Marvelous moderate priecd mattress- 
es. Built from finest Texas Cotton, 
guaranteed thirty years. Big profits. 
Tom B. Burnett, Dept. F, Dalias,Texas, 





Ginseng 


GINSENG. Cultivated Ginseng 
and Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for planting. My hook, 
“Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,” with prices of seed and 
roots, free. Send for it. D. Brandt, 
Box 343, Bremen, Ohio, 








Business Opportunities 





BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. 26-5 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
Seltative, assist you to success, Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 2874 
Reaper Block. Chicago, See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


| LET me start you in a pleasant, 
protitable manufacturing business of 
your own. No mechanical ability, ex 

perience, or capital required. Isupply 
all mate rial, teach you how to do the 

work and assist you in selling the 

goods. Exclusive territory, good pro- 
fits, big demand. Be your own Boss, 
Write today and secure your territory. 
| H. M. Sheer, Dept. 104, Quincy, IL. 


TAILORING Salesmen, own your 
own business and make $200 a month 
or more taking orders for our made 
to-order suits. Write today for free 
outtit. Warrington W. & W. Mills, 173 
Adams Street, Dept. 218, Chicago 





WIRELESS. A publication devoted 
to reporting the rapid development 
of the Wireless Telegraph and Tele 
phone and the great opportunities for 
investors in this field Send tor free 
sample copy. Address, Wireless, 
18 broadway, New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us «advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample ree. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “ 
Street, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E, Coleman, Washington, D. C. 








“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 

a reliable treatise on patents, mailed 

| free to any address, H, 8. Hill, 24-28 
| Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Real Estate 





Music 





SOUTHERN Alberta Land, write for 
list. Halfbreed Scrip, $6.50 an acre. 
Soldiers Scrip: 320 acres, $750.00 each, 
Henry Speare, Box 15, Antler, N. Dak. 





ALBERTA, Canada. 640 acres of 


choice land $1000, title direct from the | 


Government. Write for particulars to 
H.M. Splane; Box 521,Calgary,Alberta. 


SONG-POEMS Made Valuable, 
Send yours to-day for Free criticism 
and Full Particulars. Your poem 
may prove a big hit with the right 
kind of Music. Free Booklet tells 
}ou how to succeed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fifteen years reputa- 
tion, Arthur A. Penn, 36 Daly’s 
Theatre Building, New York. 





Typewriters 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


Musical Instruments 


GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Steinways from $350 up; 
6 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 9 
Washburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
Uprights $75 up; also 6very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about. half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or 
two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 45 
Adams St., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guaran- 
tee with every piano. 








SEND for my Special ‘‘No-Risk” Of- 
fer and description of all standard 
typewriters from $10 to $50. Cash dis- 
counts or easy-as-rent payments. J. E. 
Grady, Pres., Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 
82 N. May St., Chicago, Il. 


I AM A _ LEGITIMATE COIN 
Dealer—Retail lists of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, Paper Money, ete. 
Free Premium Book 10¢. T. L. 
Elder, Dept. E, 32 E. 23d St., N. Y. 





Photography 





GRAFLEX, KODAKS, PREMO, 
CENTURY CAMERAS. Anastigmat 
Lenses of All Makes. Write telling 
size camera or lenses of interest, and 
we will send special bargain list giving 
information. Herbert & Huesgen, Bar- 
gain Dispeusers, 311 Madison Ave.,N.Y 


Summer Fur Bargains 





SUMMER PRICES. Kersey Broad- 
cloth, Persian Lamb collar, Water- 
mink lined overcoats, 5 to $35 
Values $50 to $75. Send expr 
charges for approval. Money - 
turned if not satisfied. Importers 
| Fur Co., 14 W. 22d St., New York. 















Authors 


SHORT stories, poems, illustrated 
and special articles wanted. Regular 
rates paid. Send manuscripts to Sim- 
mons Magazine,Inc.150 Nassau St.,N.Y 








Miscellaneous 


THE OLD TAILORS’ CLEANER— 
Makes finest Silks, Laces and Woolens 
like new. Make and use in your own 





home. Gallon made for 25c. 300 
per cent profit doing work for 
Others. Send 50c. cash for Formula, 


Box 14, Hubbard, Texas. 























The greatest 
launch bargain ever 
offered is Mullins **7909 

Speciai’’ $170. Ask usaboutit. 






No Boats Like Mullins Boats ccronpes amd Coie to row 


Built of pressed steel. and fitted with large air chambers like life boats. They are absolutely 
‘e—never leak—crack—dry out—warp—or sink—and last a lifetime. The ideal boat 
‘or families—hunting—fishing—summer resort—hoat liveries, etc. 

catalog of row boats, hunting boats, fishing boats, launches, 
motor boats and m 
1909 Models and what exceptional values they offer at 
very reasonable prices, Better write for a copy today. 


- W. H. Mullins Co.,325 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 





They are lighter, 


e engines tells you all about our 




















Available. 


your private use. 
Efficient. 
of the country. 


Is endorsed by physicians in all parts 








Safe. 


| Private. 





treatment for alcoholism. 


Name 





AGGPORR 000200 crccce cece scccseccceccccesses 





OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 317 W. 57TH St., NEW YORK. 
G. Kindly send me in strictestconfidence details of your 





publicity. 








FOR ALCOHOLISM 
Give us your doctor’s name and we | Convenient. 
will arrange to send the treatment to him for 


Requires no detention from busi- 
ness, no hypodermic injections, no publicity! 


Absolutely no harmful secondary effects. 
Entire 


THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 WEST 57th STREET 


freedom from embarrassing 


NEW YORK CITY 

















if as the millionaire’ 


Invest in a Diamond. 


‘Tell the suostitutor: 


HOUSE, Established 1858, 


“T LOF TiS SYSTEM. 


memes! ¥0) CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


| y tastoates 1909 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, pery Byer sp Ligaen Wy» the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
@ goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 

We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds , 
increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. Oa 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL 
DIAMOND AND WATCH OREDIT 





Dept. G29, 99 Btate St., Chicago, I1l.—Braaches: 


“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 













beautifal catalogue, which contain 
over 1,500 illustrations, is sent free. 
Write for it today. DO IT NOW, 
Pitteburg & 81. Louls 


Good-bye.” 
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Brown Your Hair C 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulpbur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottl: 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 892 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 






































Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 the 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 


A Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a | ¥ 
vig of. 2inch short stem fine human bair switch to F e 










Peed. 1. Hubert's 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 


match. Ifyou find ita big bargain, remit$1 50in ten 

days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 

shades a little more. p postage. Free beauty 

book showing latest style of hair drcssing—als high grade 

switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc Anna Ayers, \ 
wh Dept. 290 17 QuincySt., Chicago. _ 4 





Beautifier” ; nec 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- ma 





worm and all imperfections 

of the skin and prevents 

wrinkles. Does not merely 

cover up but eradicates them. 

Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 

Soap should be used in connec- 

tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 

7 50c; Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25c. Atall 

druggists or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Geisha Diamonds for 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense 
ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. @ 52.58 W. Jackson Roul., Chieago, Ll. 














For Liquor and 4 


THE fo , 
fo 6\as _ Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been 


UuU i e skilfully and successfully administered by e 








medical specialists for the past 29 years | 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: a 
Hot Springs. Ark. Dwight, il. Portiand, Me. Buffalo, N. ¥. Pittebure. Pa. | 
Denver. Col. Marion. Ind. ry Rapids. “god White Plains. N. Y. , 42 — Fifth eT 
> 265 8. ee ence. 
Washington. D. C. yet Orchard, Ky. Rt. Louls. Mo. Philadelphia. Pa. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
211 N, Capitol St. Lexington, Mase. Manchester, N. WW. 812 N. Broad &t. London, England. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For Sunburn 
Cooling, Soothing and Healing 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 

Safest and best for sensitive skin and for 
the preservation of a smooth, clear com- 
feemen Differs from ordinary cold creams 

ause it will never turn rancid. 

Vaseline Cold Cream is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations—every one an absolute 
necessity in the household. These preparations 
make a practical family medicine chest invaluable 
for all the petty ills and accidents common in 
every family. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 
Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vasel 








ine ite Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline c orated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vasoline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor ice 





Write for the Vaseline Book TODAY 


It tells you what each preparation is especially good for, 
and how they should be used to gain immediate relief. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
38 State Street, New York 


London Office: 
42 Holborn Viaduct 







Tell the substitutor: 




















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Summer Time 


When the scalp becomes irritated 
or inflamed, nothing me such refreshing 
comfort as Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. 
Its soothing and healing properties restore hair 
health to those who haven't it, and preserve hair 
health for those who have it. 

Wherev.r you spend the summer, whether at 
seashore or country, be sure 




































has a place among your toilet requisites. It 
prevents loss of hair color, destroys microbes, 
clean es the scalp and hair, eliminates all for- 
eign matter, thus causing your hair to grow 
\ . na urally, luxuriant, salt and silky. 
Two sizes, 50c. and $1.00. Buy a 
A bottle to-day. We are so positive that it 
will do all we claim that we print on 
every bottle : 





















































* This preparation is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. If it does not, come back 
and get your money. It belongs to 
you and we want you to have it.” 

Rexall °93°* Hair Tonic is sold and 


jeed by only one leading drogsi i 
Sphce, whos does iow ee 


“* The Jexall Store’’ 


These stores are located in over 2,000 
towns and cities in the United States, You 
cannot obtain Rexall “*93"" Hair Tonic else- 
re. If there is no Rexall store in your town, 
upon socnies as _ we will ng toany — 

in the Unit tes, express harges p id,a 
large sized bottle of Rexall "93"* Hair Tonic. 


UNITED DRUG CO. 
Leon Street . Boston, Mass. 

































NINETY-THREE” 


HAIR TONIC 
WRSURPASSED FOR DANORUTE 
FALLING NAIR AND ! 
vnartanions oF me scape *//I 
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Good-bye.” 
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Tract Mann Rec. US Par. Orr 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
CChe Daint 
te t Gaeoted 
Condy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly | «ahd 
after Dinner 


BETTER—STRONGER 
More lasting in flavor than any other 
A try—a test—Goodbye to the rest 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ pothats 
rank 5. fleer ompany 
Philadelphia USAand Toronte Con 








ee 


Reduce Your Flesh | 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body and 
ee SR, Ww. Al LT R ate 


WEDIGATED ‘RUBBER 6 GARMENTS 


meron are x. ay ne ei bg ac 
complish the desired result. They are worn by 
the royalty of E urope and the Society of America. Ag 
Neck and ehin bands, as f 
shown in eut - - #2.00 
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Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 


Genuine Panama Hats $4.00 








Panama Hats more popular 
than ever—all the rage this 
summer. By importing large 
quantities we can sell direct tu 
user for this surprisingly low 
price. These hats are warranted 
Genuine All-Hand Woven; 
unblocked, and can be worn in 
that condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children Easily 
blocked in any shape or style 
Just as serviceable as the 
$10.00 kind; the difference only 
in fineness. of weave. Assorted sizes. Weight only 2 oz. Sent 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Order tuday. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Supply,Limited. 

PANAMA HAT CO., 181-H. William St., New York City 




















A Wonderful 


Automatic Pump 


Supplying water for country homes is now an 
easy matter, and the expense is not very great, 
if there’s a stream or spring on your land 


cor NIAGARA 
Hydraulic Ram 


and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet 
ter than a windmill or gaso- 
line engine, because it doesn’t 
get out of order andr uires 
noattention. Writefor book- 
let Rand estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 
140 Nassau St., New York 
Factory, Chester. Pa, 
















Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage. and Insurance Business, and appoint yuu 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 

bay company in America. Re: eprese ntatives are making 83.000 
to $10.000 a year without any investmentof capital Excellent 

opportunities open to YOU By our system you can begin 

making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 













Chin only - - 2.00 
Ankle Bands, per pair 3.00 
Knee Bands, * 6.00 
Also union s‘its, jackets 
stockings, etc . for the purpose of reducing 
the flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable 
to those suffering from Rheumatism. 
Write at once for further artic ulars 
DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Suite 705, 35 W. 38d Street, New York 














AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











sowers CHIP, OF THE FLYING U” 


This tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, breath- 


ing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he hi is cantering 
over the grassy plains. story is a c ly, but there are dramatic 
ape ol = it that will hold the reader breathless. Beautifully illustrated 


in colors by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest ter of cowboy 
life in America. Price, $1.25. Sent postpaid by the publishers upon 
receipt of price, Street & Smith, Publishers, PN. Y. City. 


~~ nnd 











Tell the substitutor: 





present occupation. Our co-operative department wil lgive you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti 
tution in the world, A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page buuk. free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2823 Reaper Block, Chicago 


=~ Ten Da ays ’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Shipon Approval 
and trial to anyone in U.S. and prepay fhe /rety 
a are not satisfied with - at after using it Re. 
ays ship it back and don't pf nt 
FAC ORY PRI CES ne we »t buy abicycle ora 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
am of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our um- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers 
iT ONLY CcosTs: cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
PREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, parts, re 
pairs and equipment of all Kinds at half usual p 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. K1 10 CHICAGO 















“No, thank you, ! 





ary) , omplete catalog sent on ree 
: est. Write for it today. 


| WORTHINGTON 0. 222 CEDAR STREET, ELYRIA, OHIO 
want what | asked for. . Good-bye.” 
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A tonic of general and genuine value is 
needed in every home, It helps to maintain 
complete vigorous health, which is the 
foundation of all success. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


guards the health of the whole household, 
It is accepted by physicians everywhere as 
an eminently dependable tonic. No other 
remedy approaches its value for convales- 
cence, anaemia, nervousness, insomnia, 
dyspepsia and nursing mothers. 


Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being Pabst 1 







Booklet and Picture’ Baby's First 


Adventure’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. 29 Milwaukee, Wis. 


MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort nnen's relieves and pre- 
ve ee Prickly Heat, Chafit nd Sunburn. 

For your protection the ge P is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes -the ‘‘Box that Ox, with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., umder the Food 

and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial Number 1542 

Try Mennen’'s Violet (Borated) Talcum Tollet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Safle Sree. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Seap [blue wrapper) | No 

Sp cially prepired for the nursery. ? Sa les 
Menuen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor J 

Sold only at Stores 














Tell the substitutor: 





Try It On 
STEAKS 


Epicures declare that a steak i 
not complete without 


| LEA& PERRINS 


| SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Welsh Rarebits, Chafing 





Dish Cooking and Salad Dressings are 
impsoved by its use. Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sows, Agents, N. Y. 














HYGIENIC 
CLEAN-UP 


Seashore, Mountains, Traveling 
After adip, or a tramp, use D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth to cool the skin 
and prevent sunburn, roughness and dryness, 
Also use it to remove dust, soot and grime and 
keep the skin smooth, soft and clear when travel- 
ing, motoring or any outing. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


is adelicately fragrant cleansing and healing emollient 
particularly adapted to daily continued use by all mem 
bers of the family. Soothes the tender irritated skin 
after shaving. Travelers’ Tubes, 10c up. Jars 35¢ 
up at the best shops in both Americas, Europe, 
Egypt, India and the Orient. 


Sample Malied Free 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. F 
D. &.R. Bldg. 
West 14th St. 
New York 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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licensed under Selden 
for one year. 


All cars sold by us are 
Patent and guaranteed 


The People’s Gas Co. of Chicago purchased five 
Palmer-Singer Four-Thirty Runabouts for use by their in- 
spectors after the most severe competitive test of the 
year. Some makes of cars selling at about the same price 
as our Four-Thirty reduced their prices to practically 
cost to secure the prestige of this coveted order. In 
spite of this competition the Palmer-Singer won out on 
sheer merit and performance value. 

This is what you should consider when buying. 


Palmer-Singer Four-Thirty, 4 Cy. 30 H.P. 








Single Rumble ‘ . , ‘ ‘ $2,250 
Double Rumble ‘ , ; . ‘ $2,300 
Surrey Body ; . ‘ , : $2,400 
Baby Tonneau ; , ; ; ; $2,500 





Palmer & Singer Mfg. Company 
1620-22-24 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


New York and Chicago Agents the P. & S. Simplex 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Here is the instrument that puts the entire range of piano music at your 
finger tips. 

Everything from the simple lullabies of childhood to the complex con- 
certos of Liszt is yours at any time in your own home without practice and even 
without a bit of musical education, yet rendered as the master would render 
them or interpreted according to your own moods. 

The Krell Auto-Grand stands for progress because it is the product of a 
house that has never been satisfied with anything less than the best. The piano 
itself is the result of a lifetime of conscientious improvement. 

The player mechanism is the finished work of the greatest piano-player 

inventor the world has known. ‘ 
~ Combined, this superb piano and this advanced ‘ype of mechanism make 
a truly perfect player-piano, exquisite in tone, correct in action and capable’ of 
\ results unattainable with other players. 

Krell Auto-Grand exclusive mechanical advantages include: 

Only player with individual, detachable and interchange- 
able “pneumatics.” 

Only player possessing the marvelous “human touch”—this 
distinction alone should make the Krell Auto-Grand your choice. 

Only player that conceals all signs of mechanism when not 
in use, so that you cannot tell it from an upright. 

Only player so easy to peddle that a child can do it. 

The Krell Auto-Grand can be had in either the. standard 65 note or 
complete 88 note player. 

Description gives no conception of these and many other advantages. 
See them—hear the difference they make. Then you will agree the Krell Auto- 
Grand is the greatest player of the age and the only one for you. Write’for 
Catalog 17 and Booklet, "How to Select a Player-Piano." 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Co. 
Makers of Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos. 
Connersville, ° ° Indiana 

















































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 






AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
Whife Roc. 
“The World’s Best Table Water” 


Now ready. 1909 edition of the famous “Richard's, Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book. Sent 
for 10c.’ *“Addtéss White Rock, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 





























It’s Your Inning for 
an Outing! 


One half the pleasure of a vacation depends on the choice 
of the right place; the other half depends on the choice of the 
right method in reaching it. 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


the new 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book shows where to go 

and how to go, with a list of hotels, boarding-houses, rates, 

railroad fares, etc.; 110 pages beautifully illustrated. 
Sent Free for 10 cents in stamps for ge. Address 
GEORGE A. CULLEN, General te gl Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, 
Dept. 8, 90 West Street, 

New York City 





lackawanna| 
Railroad | 














2,000,000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 

A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 
of Ontario 


Speckled trout; salmon trout 
and black bass abound in the 
1,200 lakes and rivers of this vast 
territory. 

Camp out and rough it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accommo- 
dations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. 

A beautifully illustrated publi- 
cation, which gives careful de- 
scription, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 

> G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan 
& Trust Bidg., Chicago 
i PWIRR., 290 Broadway, New York 
-BOYNTON,360W ashington St. Boston 
). ROBINSON, 606 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 
W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ESTABLISHED 3 


THE MosT DURABLENJ/ AX BR ING BS Ff ever manuracrunep 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND DOMESTIC USES 





Unequaled for 
Varnishing 
Floors 


This is the Can 
insist on it. 

lo) (em on ame (or-8 na 
Stairways everywhere in 
Bathrooms a sealed cans of 
Window Sills convenient size. 
Doors Write to us if 
ato. , your dealer can- 
| Behave) (thoem4. en va Lota ae REE em 


CMR Zoleme-T acme olett (oltetcmme) mmerelelccteete)t-Cabel-Mmele)belcmmeMme) 0) ame (aol-tudeets olay’ 
technical correspondence will gladly give you any required informa- 
tion on the subject of Varnishing, staining or wood finishing. 


Send for free samples of Finished Woods and Literature. 
We will also send you for the Children, one of our won- 
derful cut out Toy Wagons 


BERRY BROTHERS» 


New York, Chicago, 


want" VARNISH MANUFACTURERS. <.:= 


(Ort elesbebertan 
520 Alantic Ave 420 Main St 
ag ebitctelabeleblew DETROIT St. Louis, 
26-28 North 4th St . 112 South 4th St 
Fi 


ereubateslejach San Francisco, 


29 S. Hanover St Canadian aclory Walkerville, Ont 666-668 Howard S! 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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An American’s sense of projecting himself 
far beyond the skies and hills of his forefathers is 
largely responsible for his seit-assurance—for: his 
mental vigor and the progress which this) has 
meant. 


This Sixth Sense—the sense of. projection— 
is due to the telephone. It is due to the’ Bell 
telephone system which at any instant conveys 
his personality, if not his person, to any part of 
the country. It carries his voice with’ directness 
to the ear of the person wanted. Carries: it with 
its tone qualities and inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 


Bell telephone service is more than a mere 
carrier of messages. It is a: system of sensitive 
wire nerves, carrying the perception-message to 
the nerve centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. /t is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the an&wer 
instantly. While you are projecting your per- 





sonality—the strength of your individuality, tothe 
distant peint, the party at the other end is pro- 
jecting Ais personality, at the same instant and by 
the same means, to’you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 


Though this service is in a class by itself, the 
Bell telephone has no fight with the other public 
utilities. Its usefulness is dove-tailed into all 
other utilities. Each of the others is unquestion- 
ably made more effective by the Bell telephone. 


Atelegram is delivered from receiving office to 
house by felephone. The more people telegraph, 
the more they felephone.. The more people travel, 
the more they felephone. Tlie more energetically 
a man pursues. business of any kind, the more he 
needs and uses the felephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives every 
other utility an added usefulness. It provides 
the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 
phone at his elbow. It extends his personality to its 
fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table to 


his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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A pure Havana 
filled cigar 
for 2 cents 


Yes—Pure Havana 


Grown on the Isle of Cuba— 
Imported by us from Cuba— 
Put into this cigar by us— 
Guaranteed pure Havana by us 
Is there any way to make it 


stronger? 


Mr. Smoker—you don’t have to be told that there is such 
a thing grown as real Havana tobacco. 

You know there is. 

You have tasted it. You know that no other tobacco 
ever gave you that delightful, rich, tasty, smoke that Havana 
tobacco does, ° 

But the point you want to know—have to be shown— 
is this: 

Is it possible to sell a genuine, pure Havana filled cigar, 
of “decent” size, for 2 cents? 

It certainly is— 

Most positively is—and here it is. 


Santa Glorias P23 $1.00 


Exact size and shape shown. A clean, thoroughly cured 
° ° * ° 
York State wrapper with genuine Havana filler. A quickly 
rolled cigar- -not expensively finished—but substantially made. 
Will please 99 out of 100 experienced, exacting smokers. 
There’s just one Havana Tobacco—that which actually crows on the Isle of Cuba. 
Tobacco growers the world over, have tried, time and time again,to duplicate 
Havana tobacco—using the same seeds, same plants. 
Seed’’ Havana or transplanted Havana, in any shape or form, never had, cannot 
have, that genuine natural Havana flavor, taste, aroma. It takes:the sun, soil— 
the peculiar tropicalclimatic conditions of Cuba—found nowhere else in the world. 
The fact cannot be dodged that there is actual and gross misrepresentation about 
Havana tobacco among the millions of cigars offered—in stores and by mail. But 
here is real Havana, grown in and imported from Cuba. Our 49 years of houorable 
business dealing is back of that statement 
,. SANTA GLORIAS can be had of dealers everywhere, If you have the slightest difficulty 
in locating them just enclose a dollar bill with your name and address in an envelope to 


att Re & W. JENKINSON CO. "teat 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tell the substitutor: 
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qualities of a scouring soap, 


glass cleaner and metal pol-” 
isher. It saves time, labor | 


and expense. 


For sinks, bathtubs, wash- 


bowls, steel, tin or glass; 

for woodwork; in fact for 

anything about the kitchen 

or bathroom Bon Ami 
is indispensable. 


lca be used ‘on the finest: 


glassware, windows and 
metal ware without fear of 


daniage. It will never scratch. © 


No household complete 
without wit. Every good 


housekeeper uses it. Mil 
lions of cakes sold annually 


ae 


‘17 years on the market 
“Hasn’t scratched yet !!’’ 


Oe eo 
ote ae 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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Bon Ami combines all the 
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g Tomato 
* Catsup 


Libby. weweill& Libby» 
: CAGO-, 598 


mn, © 
tea SMC A 


Quality — Purity — Fine Flavor 


are assured by the cleanly and 
sensible Libby methods of prepa- 
ration in the largest white enam- 
eled kitchen in the world. 
¢ ? i ad 

Libby’s Tomato Catsup '8,™4°° 
cious sun-ripened tomatoes, granulated 
sugar, the best vinegar and pure spices 
only. It has just the right flavor—not 
too sweet—not too tart. 


bs , ° —delicht- 
Libby’s Sweet Gherkins—?e"'7>* 
spiced, sweet and crisp with all the natural flavor retained. 


Libby’s Imported Olives —the choicest selection of fruit from 


. the most famous Spanish groves. 
Every olive perfect. P . 


Libby’s Natural Flavor Food Products are 
Prepared Without the Use of Preservatives 


Try the following products, and always have a supply in the pantry: 
Libby’s Dried Beef, Libby’s Evaporated Milk, Libby’s California 
Fruit. Your grocer has Libby’s. Always ask for Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 














1e with common sense dd y nerves and 
endurance that makes winners. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Grane-Niuite 














